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THE GAME LAWS. 


THERE is a proverb traceable in the idiom of most ancient and modern 
nations, that “‘ No persons are so blind as those that won’l see!” This 
inference is quite true ; and the light must be very strong which pene- 
trates the darkness of such people. But these strong lights do occur now 
and then ; and one of them (it gives us great pleasure to see) is just 
glimmering upon the obscurity, of the opponents of a reform in the sys- 
tem of the Game Laws ! 

It has never been any part of our opinion, nor, we believe, of the 
policy of any advocate of a moderate and practicable reform in the system 
of the Game Laws, that the right to kill game, without exception or 
restriction, should be thrown open to the whole community. Whatever 
may be the effect in the less thickly peopled countries of the Continent, 
to pass such a law here, would be to decree the extinction of game pretty 
nearly altogether. We have no mild and settled climate, in England, 
favourable in all seasons to the production and preservation of feathered 
game ; no vast wastes, upon which it can always find sufficient subsist- 
ence without robbing any body ; nor half-cultivated tracts, over which 
it may be followed without injury to the proprietor. In England, be- 
tween our great manufacturing towns and our barren mining districts— 
our eternal parks and mansions, and turnpike roads, and navigable 
canals—the game is almost as much straitened and cooped, for compass, 
as we are ourselves. Every acre of ground, capable of subsisting any 
thing, is applied to some profitable account, and is the property of some- 
body. All that is taken from the soil by the birds, is so much lost to the 
harvest of the farmer ; and landowners would no more consent to feed 
partridges in their fields, than they would raise apple and pear-trees in 
their gardéns, if the produce belonged at large to the community. We 
are not aware that there is any commodity capable of being taken pos- 
session of (and worth taking possession of) that exists, or has recently 
existed, as public property in England ; and we perceive no peculiarity 
about hares or pheasants, which should make them an exception to the 
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general rule. The first effect, as it seems to us, of any law that gave 
an unlimited liberty to shoot, would be the waste and extermination of 
nine-tenths of the game in the country ; and the crusade would only 
cease, when (between the extent of the havock, and the refusal of the 
landowners to go on producing), the quantity left became so small (and 
that little so widely scattered), as not to repay the trouble of pursuing. 

But we have no need of Game Statutes to secure us from a state of 
things like this: statutes, equitably and reasonably constructed (upon 
this, as upon other subjects), might, and no doubt would, be conve- 
nient: but the common law of the country—following only the dictates 
of common reason—protects game from pillage and spoliation, just as 
it protects every other description of property. Game is not found in the 
= highways, nor upon the tops of the houses: if it is to be shot or 

unted down, it must be shot or hunted upon some man’s /and: and, 
upon that land, the law of the country—the natural and reasonable -law 
of trespass—prohibits the public from coming. To talk of a “ natural” 
or abstract “ right” to shoot or possess “ game,’—or any other kind of 
wealth—is, practically, nonsense.. Society is made up out of the aban- 
donment of such natural rights. The community can have no more just 
(as it has no more available) right, to the partridges which are fed by 
the corn-fields of a proprietor of land, than to the horses, or sheep, or 
oxen, that are fattened in his meadows. No doubt, every man has a 
** natural right” to kill game ; and he has also a “ natural right” to drink 
claret: but he has no more right to kill game on his neighbour’s pre- 
serve, than he has to take claret out of the cellars of the London Tavern. 
No part of our policy goes to question the absolute right of the owner 
of land to the game that may be found upon that land: on the contrary, 
the denial of that right (strange as it may appear!) constitutes the case 
of many of the landowners themselves—and of our opponents. 

The changes desired by those writers, who have been the advocates 
of a fair and reasonable adjustment of the question of the Game Laws, 
may be stated thus:—They have desired to see game declared private 
property ; and its property distinctly vested in the owner of the soil :— 
to get rid of the absurd and offensive distinction of “ qualification,” as 
it exists either by birth or by estate:—and to allow the game proprietor the 
same control over that particular produce of his land (whether for pur- 
poses of use, or of alienation), which he possesses over property of every 
other character. These two last dispositions arise so self-evidently, and 
indeed so unavoidably, out of the first, that the whole, perhaps, for the 
purposes of argument, may be treated as one proposition. 

The fair and equitable right, then, of the landowner to the game pro- 
duced upon his ground, seems a point so clear, that we think we may dis- 
miss it. The land breeds the game; feeds it; without the shelter and 
food of the land (and often without the direct purchase and outlay of 
the proprietor), the game would not be in existence. We take it there 
can scarcely be two opinions as to that which ought, in justice, to be the 
investment of the property of game ; and we shall at once, therefore, 
proceed to that which is its actual distribution, under that part of the 
Game Law called the Law of “ Qualification.” 

' By the statute, the 22d of Charles II., cap. 25; extended and 
made perpetual by the 5th and 9th of Anne, caps. 14 and 25 ; it is 
enacted, “ That every person not having lands or tenements, to the 
amount of 100/. a year ; or leases for ninety-nine years, of the value of 
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1501. a year (other than the son and heir apparent of an esquire, or per- 
son of higher degree) ;* shall bea person not allowed to have or keep any 
guns or dogs, for the killing of hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, or 
other game ; but prohibited to have, keep, or use the same.” And the 5th 
and 9th of Anne impose, as penalties for offending against these acts, 
“a fine of five pounds (on conviction before one magistrate), to be levied 
by distress upon the offender’s goods; and, in default of goods, the 
offender to be imprisoned for three months in the house of correction.” More- 
over, it is provided, by the statutes of Anne, “ that any justice of peace, 
or lord of a manor, may fake away any game from persons not duly 
qualified.” And the statute of Charles II. gives a power to one justice of 
the peace “ to grant a warrant to search the house of any unqualified 
person for dogs or nets, suspected ; _and to secure or destroy the same, in 
the name of the lord of the manor.’ 

Now we do not propose to go into a history of the innumerable quib- 
bles—all of them very contemptible, but some extremely diverting— 
which have come before our courts for solemn adjudication under these 
statutes: nor shall we notice the excessively protective provisions of one 
or two obsolete, but sii/l unrepealed, statutes; by one of which—the 
lst of James I.—the shooting of game, or taking it with nets, is prohi- 
bited altogether !+ But the above statutes of Charles II. and Anne, 
form the received law of “ qualification” at the present day; and for 
insolence, absurdity, and incomprehensibleness of purpose, we doubt 
whether the whole range of the Statute-book can produce any thing 
equal to them. 

The persons by these acts adjudged and selected, to be so far honoured 
and entitled above their fellow-subjects, as to enjoy the capability of 
shooting (and eating) game, are—treeholders who have 100/. a year in 
lands or tenements—in right of their estate : leaseholders, who have 1507. 
a year in leases for ninety-nine years—in right of their leasehold posses- 
sions: and the sons and heirs apparent of esquires, and persons of higher 
degree—by the force of their mere bodily excellent worth and reverence, 
and independent of any havings, or holdings, or possessions at all. Now 
what it is that gives these particular persons—any one of the three classes 
of them—as the law is worded—any claim to peculiar right or interest in 
the possession of game, we think it will be difficult to indicate. 

The fair and rational title to the game seems to exist, beyond doubt, 
as we have already observed, in the owner of the soil. He raises it ; 
feeds it: in fact, ina great measure, originally buys it. The most valuable 
species of our game, the pheasants, have been imported almost within the 
last half century. But even the first description of the qualifications 
(declared by law )—the qualification by estate—gives no advantage or 
preference to the possessor of ‘the land : not a jot. The “ estate” that qua- 





* Esquires are—the younger sons of nied. and their heirs male, for ever: the 
eldest sons of baronets, or knights of the bath, or knights bachelors, and ‘heir heirs male 
in the right line. Great numbers of persons are also esquires by degree, who do not 
transmit the rank to their descendants ; as, for example, all barristers, officers in the army 
holding the rank of captain, and all magistrates, during the time that they are in the com- 
mission. Persons of a higher degree than esquires are—field officers in the army, sergeants 
at law, and doctors of law, physic, and divinity. There are other parties entitled both 
as “ esquires,” and “ persons of higher degree ;’’ but the above description will be suffi- 
cient for ordinary purposes. The title of esquire, as commonly bestowed upon men of 
certain property, is merely a distinction of courtesy. 

+ This law (which is unrepealed) extends even to the killing pigeons! 
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lifies: may be equally in “ lands” or “ tenements ;” and under the value 
of 1001. a year—though a man’s whole property lay in wood-land— 
estate” forms no qualification at all. So that, the proprietor of sixty acres of 
corn land in Surrey,worth 99/. a year, must not touch a single feather of the 
birds, that his own land is rearing and feeding; and those same birds 
may be shot by the proprietor of a pawnbroker’s shop (being worth 100/. 
a year) in High-street, St. Giles’s—who never contributed so much as 
a crumb to a sparrow—(so far as any claim can accrue out of assistance 
and expenditure towards the maintenance of the game)—in the whele 
course of his existence ! 

If the claim of land, founded on its service of production, receives 
little attention from this law of estate, the claim of wealth, and general 
interest in the state, is negatived entirely. The merchant, who freights 
twenty ships a year to Spain or India, is not of that virtue in the empire 
that he may have leave to shoot a partridge. The fundholder, with an 
income of 5,000/. a year, who has lent 100,000l. to the country, is in 
the same situation. Neither of these persons may kill a hare or a phea- 
sant, though bred upon their own land, without subjecting themselves 
to be dragged before a magistrate, and mulcted in a penalty: nor even 
taste such a delicacy—(bred no matter where)—at their tables— 
but by the bounty and allowance of some “ qualified” person ; of whose 
possible condition in life, and claims to such pre-eminence, we shall say 
a word hereafter. 

The most extended possessions in landed property, meet with very 
little more consideration. The possessor of an estate containing a thou- 
sand acres, with fifty thousand head of game upon it, if he be not an 
** esquire,” cannot authorize his sons to shoot a single bird.* Although 
he have the degree of esquire, yet, if he had twenty sons, not one of 
them is permitted to kill game except the eldest. And even a peer, 
although the whole of his sons are “ qualified,” cannot offer a day’s 
shooting to an “unqualified” friend who may be visiting him. Lord 
Lonsdale, with five thousand pheasants, at a guinea each, prime cost, in 
his preserves, could not give a morning’s sport to Mr. Southey, the poet 
laureate—without subjecting the bard probably to the chance of an 
“information,”—with “threemonths’ imprisonment,” indefault of “goods” 
to pay the penalty,—at the hands of the very gamekeeper that might be 
deputed to attend him.t 

But the most singular part of the whole system, and that to which all 
that we have described, seems cool, and moderate, and reasonable, by 
the comparison, is when we come to look at the law of “ qualification 
by descent”—to observe the class of persons, in whose favour, and for 
whose benefit, the rights of every other order in the state seem to be 
curtailed or set aside! That any man, having the fear of Bedlam 
before his eyes, should be able to venture to rise in the House of Com- 





* This is a case of every day’s occurrence; as no extent of property makes a man an 
esquire. 

+ In fact, this particular statute (the statute of Anne) would be a very mild one to pro- 
ceed under. For, by an act still in force, the 4th and 5th of William and Mary, any person 
not duly qualified, in whose possession any game [again including pigeons] shall be found, 
not giving, in convenient time, to be named by the justice, a good account how he became 
possessed of the same, is to forfeit 20s., to be levied, under warrant of the justice, by dis- 
tress; and for want of distress, to be committed to the house of correction for a time not 
exceeding one month, there to be whipped, and kept to hard labour. 
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mons and defend such a law at the present day, does seem to be beyond 
comprehension! 

The persons qualified by ‘ descent,” or mere natural and corporal 
worthiness, to kill game—independent of any possession of “ estate,” are 
“the eldest sons of esquires, and persons of higher degree”—the cir. 
cumstances and condition necessary to give which titles or distine- 
tions have been already shortly described. Now we wish to ask, what 
circumstance of divinity it is about these people—themselves devoid of 
estate, and descended from, and claiming in right of persons who per- 
haps never possessed a shilling of estate*—that gives them a title to 
property, produced by persons with whom they have—neither proximately 
or remotely—any connexion? We say nothing about the weakness and 
culpable inefficiency of a law, which, wilfully and constantly—as if of 
purpose—raises a question, which those who should try it have no 
ready means of determining. For there is no outward or visible sign, 
by which an “ unqualified” man, shooting where he is unknown, can be 
distinguished from a “ qualified” man! No mark—no document— 
beyond the assertion of the party himself—-by which it can be ascer- 
tained, whether a stranger, shooting in Hampshire or Yorkshire, be the 
eldest son, or the second son—or any son at all—of the “ esquire” in 
Kent or Essex, whose name he thinks proper to assume! And, there- 
fore, for any man who is content to lie, the law, most wisely and praise- 
worthily, makes a peculiar and beneficial opening: and the only 
individual on whom the prohibition presses, is the man whose sense of 
honour forbids him to evade it. But we pass over all these minor cir- 
cumstances of excellence, to come to that which has always seemed to 
us to be the point of ultra perfection in this law of “ qualification by 
descent :” to wit, the provision, that, while the son of the “esquire” or 
“ person of higher degree,” is qualified—the “ esquire,” or “ person of 
higher degree,” himself, 1s Nor! By a departure from the common 
principles of law, a man is enabled, upon this description of property, 
to give a better title to another, than that which he possesses himself. 
The man who has the rank or degree of “esquire,” does not possess the 
qualification : but he qualifies his son, who has not the rank or degree ! 
A colonel in the army, nay a general officer, by rank, is not qualified: 
the son of a captain, by rank, must have the qualification! In fact, the 
right altogether seems to exist very oddly, and to hang by a sort of 
sympathy (like Mahomet’s tomb hanging between heaven and earth) 
generally between two persons. For though the son of the esquire most 
undutifully takes the title, while the father has it not; yet the father 
has his revenge, for, when he dies—though never crowned himself!— 
the reign of his usurping offspring ceases.t 





, 


* For, as no extent of property makes a man an “ esquire,”’ or “ person of higher 
degree,”’ so, the party having that degree—as a captain in the army, or a doctor of physic— 
has it equally, and equally qualifies, and must qualify, his eldest son, although he should 
never, while he lives, at any one moment, be the master of twenty pounds. The eldest 
son of a barrister without business, living with his father in two garrets in the Temple, 
has a qualification: the eldest son of a proprietor of five thousand acres, in Norfolk or 
Suffolk, may be without it. 

+ The qualification of the son of an esquire, in the greater number of cases, ceases with 
the life of the father : as in the case where the father is an officer in the army, a barrister, 
a sergeant at law, a doctor of the learned professions, or a magistrate: at the death of any 
of these persons, the qualification of their eldest sons will cease. In the last case (that of 
the magistrate) the son is qualified, or disqualified, as the father happens to be in, or out of, 
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Therefore, it appears, it is not rank that makes us worthy of the qua- 
lification ; for a peer—so far disgraced as to deserve his title—a peer, of 
\ first creation—is not qualified. It is not land; for the owner of a hun- 
dred acres may be without it: it is not wealth; for a man may have 
100,000/., and not possess it. As it is neither rank, nor wealth, nor cha- 
racter, that give the right; so—at last we have a consequence not 
entirely opposed to reason—it may be held without the connexion of 
any one of these distinctions: a common swindler may (and hundreds of 
common swindlers do) enjoy it. And this is the law of England, in 
the year 1828 ; and the law, which the higher branch of her legislature 
refuses to endure any alteration of ! 

The result is that which might be anticipated—the law is hated, and 
laughed at, and violated, from one extremity of the kingdom to the 
other. Men in a free country have always a feeling in favour of justice. 
They are content to see preferences granted—against themselves, where 
fair reason can be shewn for such preference. But here—here, the whole 
arrangement seems to be contrived in a spirit of the greatest possible 
contempt and insult of reason and justice ! as though to say—“ We have 
the power: mark now, how far we can and will abuse it!” Why is it 
that the holders of six hundred millions of government stock are to be 
excluded from those privileges which beggars may possess? Why has 
not the proprietor of government stock, or India stock, or Bank stock, as 
sound and reasonable a title to shoot or eat game, as—we will not talk of 
the owner of /and—but as the owner of nothing—or the owner of houses 
in Holborn or Cheapside? On what principle is the arrangement founded, 
that a merchant or manufacturer, expending an income of 5,000. 
annually, is not qualified to shoot game :—but may have a bill clerk, at 
fifty pounds a year, in his employ—(the son of some M. D. without prac- 
tice, or petty mayor of a corporation)—who is qualified to shoot it for 
him? Halfthe sharpers who hang about the race-grounds and the 
gaming-houses—the disgrace of the police, and the nuisance of the 
country—are “‘ qualified” men. The Insolvent Court is crowded with 
* qualified” people: and treats them with great kindness—for it insists 
upon retaining two out of three that appear. We have a list before us 
of the “ qualified persons” who have been charged at the Old Bailey, 
and at the London police-offices, with swindling, “ horse-chaunting,” 
forgery, and theft, in the course of the last ten years. It is a curious 
document ; but would be of no value, without the names of the parties 
(which humanity and justice forbid us to publish) ; but a little trouble 
of reference will enable any person, who may be anxious to do so, to 
construct a similar record for himself. We would desire, however, merely 
to hear the reason—the “ most exquisite reason”—why persons of this 
description should enjoy a privilege, or mark of distinction, of which one 
half of the most respectable and meritorious subjects in the country are 
deprived ? 

state of law so purely contemptible merits to have no weight—and it has 
none. Thelaw against shooting game without qualification is obeyed scarcely 
by any one: that against purchasing it—by not a single individual, we 





office. The anomalies which arise out of this arrangement are ridiculous in the highest 
degree. The son of an esquire worth £1000 a year, in funded property, while the father 
lives—although he is without a shilling—must be qualified. At his father’s death, although 
he becomes possessed of the property of £1,000 a year, he loses his qualification ! 
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believe (who desires to have the article), in the whole country! Men, 
perfectly scrupulous upon all other subjects, make no difficulty of uttering 
a falsehood on any question connected with the Game Laws. The sons 
of considerable landowners shoot, on the one hand, without any qualifi- 
cation: and inform against any person (less able to bear litigation than 
their father), whom they find taking the same liberty, on the other. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, one qualification (and often one certificate) 
passing day after day from hand to hand, serves omy half'a college: 
and the young men, who commit this fraud without the slightest com- 
punction, would feel disgraced for ever by having lied or equivocated 
upon any other subject. In fact, the universal feeling is, that the case 
is one in which evasion is justifiable: all people do it, and in that which 
all do, there ceases to be discredit. Every child can see that the laws a 
mere farrago of arrogance, and contradiction, and impracticable absur- 
dity. It is known—published—that many of those who are most for- 
ward to impose it upon their neighbours, and even fellows, secretly violate 
every article of it themselves. ‘The whole country votes it an insult. 
The only struggle is, who shall violate it to most purpose. And when a 
chance conviction does take place, the cry is—not that the party con- 
cerned has committed any act of impropriety ; but that the statute is a 
very disgraceful one, under which he is to be punished : and that a horse- 
whipping might, with very great advantage, be communicated to the 
informer ! 

It is no answer to all this, to tell us—that these complaints of the Game 
Laws are unfounded ; for that “ any man may have a qualification to 
shoot—there is no mystery in the process—who has money to purchase 
i.” The same argument would apply, with equal truth, to almost any 
possible arrangement of injustice and extortion. If the streets of London 
were kept without foot-pavement, we might be told, that “ every man 
might avoid the mud,” by “ getting into a hackney-coach.” And, in 
the same way, when he reached his journey’s end, he might put an end 
to any fear of overcharge on the part of the driver, by simply paying 
him three times the amount of fare that was his due. The question is 
not—whether a qualification to shoot game can be bought by the man 
who has money ?—but, whether it is necessary, or advantageous, that he 
should be compelled to pay the price that is demanded for it? And even 
this is consenting to waive the anterior question—why one man should 
obtain that privilege by an expensive purchase, which another, no way 
more visibly entitled or deserving than himself, receives as a matter of 
grace? 

It is injustice and oppression—and even more than these—to impose 
any tax upon individuals, which does not tend to the advantage of the state ; 
or, at least, to the obvious protection and security of some considerable 
(and deserving) class or interest in the state. Butthe law that fixes the man- 
ner of “ qualification by purchase” compels a man to make an investment, 
perhaps very inconvenient to himself; and by which neither the general 
community, nor any class of claimants in it, seem to be in the remotest 
degree benefited! The purchase to be made—by a strange eccentricity 
of arrangement—has no earthly perceptible connexion with the right or 
power which the purchaser desires to buy! What would be the reason- 
ableness of enacting, that no man should go to hear the Italian opera 
who did not buy two tons of lavender-water, or become the holder o 
twenty-five cases of Havannah cigars? What would the public gain 
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by having this inconvenience imposed upon the lovers of music? If a 
candidate for the right of shooting game were compelled to pay a tax to 
the government for his qualification ; or to hold, de facto, a specific quan- 
tity of land, that he might contribute to support the property that he 
destroyed; either of these arrangements might exhibit some shew of 
reason or purpose: but what do we mean by a law, which insists that a 
man shall purchase houses in Round-court, in the Strand, to acquire the 
right of shooting hares in Buckingham or Bedfordshire? The act seems 
not like compliance with a requisition of law, but like a trick of witch- 
craft or conjuration !—the conundrum of curing a man of a wound in 
one country, by rubbing salve upon a sword in another ; “ laying Obi,” 
as it were, for the landowners; and affecting them by a transaction to 
which they are no parties, and of which they are not even cognisant. 
And this is directly the fact:—for the party who sells the houses in 
Round-court actually does sell with them, the exact number—whatever that 
may be—of partridges or pheasants that the purchaser can manage to 
kill upon the estates of every landed proprietor in the country ; before 
each individual owner has time to inform him that he is legally, as well 
as morally, something very like a depredator ; and that proceedings will be 
taken against him in that capacity, if he does avail himself of the imme- 
diate opportunity to retreat! 

Our limits compel us to pass over those iniquitous provisions of the 
law, which, besides depriving the holders of an immense mass of wealth 
of their fair and equal rights on the subject of killing game, expose them 
to insult and obstruction in the course of their ordinary lives and avoca- 
tions, in consequence of their “ disqualification” to possess it. The 
holders of all the funded property in the country may not fill game 
under a penalty. They may not have game in their possession, or eat it 
(unless by gifts) ; and the lords of any manors in which they live, have 
authority fo take it away from them. ‘Their houses may be searched for 
game or nets, suspected only to be concealed ; and this upon the warrant 
of a single justice of the peace—the servant of such justice being, per- 
haps, the party “ suspecting” and laying the information. If it appear 
that a dog belonging to any of them has been seen to chase game—(it is 
not necessary that the game should have been taken or killed)—that dog 
may be seized by the lord of the manor, and destroyed. A vast number 
of other penalties follow, which, in any other situation than inrural districts 
—in towns, for instance, where adispositionto public spirit exists—it would 
be impossible to enforce for a twelvemonth, and which any man probably 
would attempt to enforce—even in a single instance—at some hazard of 
his life:* but we pass over the whole tissue of extravagance and 





* It would be curious to imagine the result of an attempt to execute the provisions of the 
statute of Charles or Anne, upon a tradesman at Charing Cross; whose spaniel, for 
instance, had coursed or killed a stray hare on a walk with his master to Bayswater or Ken- 
sington Gravel Pits; and thereby incurred the penalty of death, by the hand of the game- 
keeper, searching (under the warrant of a justice of the peace) in the name of the lord 
of the manor. The first case of such a kind would probably be got through securely—owing 
to the astonishment into which such a proceeding would throw the attacked party: and 
the confidence he would feel of prompt satisfaction for the wrong, at the hands of Mr. Conant, 
or Sir Richard Birnie. On the second occasion—when it was ascertained that the course was 
legal, and that there was no redress for it, the result would probably be not so satisfac. 
tory. The baker, or grocer, threatened, as the case might be, would, incontinently, kick 
the visiting gamekeeper out of his doors, or throw him out at the window. The mob, 
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tyranny, in order to devote the short remaining space allotted to us, to 

at most monstrous and intolerable of all the evils arising out of the 
present insolent and oppressive system—the calamitous account: of reb- 
bery and homicide which is, year after year, inflicted upon the country, 
by that part of the law which prohibits the: public sale of game. 

It would scarcely be within the capacity of belief to any educated 
native of a foreign country, if the fact were stated to him, without abso- 
lute evidence of its truth—that there was a law in England, enacting 
that a commodity of English produce, constantly in demand, and brought 
to market as regularly as any other article of commerce, should be sup- 
plied wholly and solely to the consumer by no other means than theft. 
The first question of such an individual would be—as a justification of 
his incredulity—“ What object is such a law passed to attain?” That 
question is one, to which a well-informed man might be puzzled to 
give an answer. 

We wish to legalize the sale of game—to get rid of the absurd and 
mischievous prohibition which makes men offenders against the law by 
force, as if we had not sufficient of crime and misery to contend with 
naturally—not at all for the sake of the unqualified consumer—who 
does sufficiently well for his purposes already ; and not very much for 
the sake of the producer—the great landowner—who, though he suffers 
materially from the law, deserves little sympathy, since he is himself the 
author of it ; but, in some degree, for the sake of the common sense and 
reputation of the country, and still more for the sake of the lives and 
liberties—the moral feeling, and the personal safety—of the lower classes 
of its inhabitants ; all of which circumstances that law is compromising, 
in a degree shameful to the constituted authorities which uphold it. 
Our argument on this point will be short ; for the disgusting tendency 
of this portion of the generally selfish and stupid law—even by the most 
brutally obtuse and self-willed abettors of the system—is now admitted. 
The supporters of “the right of search,” and of “ qualification by 
descent,” confess that the sale of game can be resisted no longer 

The effect of the law, as it stands at present, is this——There exists in 
England—in London, at the “ watering places,” and in the more wealthy 
commercial and manufacturing towns—as systematic a demand for game, 
as for fish, poultry, or any other luxury of life. The whole of this 
demand is abundantly supplied ; but the law insists that it be only sup- 
plied through the violation of the law—through the means of fraud or 
of robbery. Every body buys game; and every body knows that the 
game which he buys has either been stolen from the landowner, or sold 
to him, secretly, and contrary to law, by the landowner himself. The 
occurrence of a single instance of this last offence conveys an extent of 
baseness which it is sickening to imagine the existence of. That there 





attracted by the riot, would roll any constables, that proposed to assist, in the kennel. ~The 
windows of the “ lord of the manor’s”’ house (in St. James’s Square, or elsewhere) would be 
broken from top to bottom. The Guards would be called out, and after the loss of a life 
or so, the ringleaders of the riot would be secured. These last would be tried, and probably 
acquitted. If they were found guilty, some very lenient sentence would be passed apon 
them. But the law that authorised the killing tradesmen’s dogs, in shops within the liberty 
of Westminster—though it were the law of Alfred, instead of that of Charles I1.—:rou/d be 
at anend for ever! The enforcement of this law, however, in the agricultural counties, is 
by no means uncommon. 
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should be asingle example of a man of large estate—a peer of the realm, 
erhaps—or at least a magistrate—himself a steady advocate for prohi- 
biting the sale of game, selling his own game privately—or resorting to 
subterfuge, and bartering it—doing this by himself, or allowing his 
relatives and dependents to live or profit by doing it—cheating not only 
the public, for whom by his place he undertakes to watch, but the very 
companions who are associated with him in their common juggle ;—that 
there should be one such example as this, could scarcely be credited, if 
respectable individuals had not sworn to the fact before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee ; and a nobleman of high rank, himself of unquestioned 
character (Lord Suffield), openly declared his entire belief of it.* 

But it is only a portion of the general demand for game that can be 
supplied by this last channel ; and the remainder has to rely upon a regular 
notice—a kind of oral advertisement—published through the mouths of 
higglers, carriers, van-drivers, stage and mail coach “ guards,” and 
coachmen, and other persons daily traversing the country—that there 
are pheasants in the fields of A, which may easily be stolen, and which, 
when stolen, B is desirous to buy. This invitation, coming upon 
numbers of villagers, pressed sufficiently by need, and often in a state 
of absolute pauperism, produces that continued system of poaching 
which fills our gaols with prisoners ; and which an odd error sometimes 
confounds with an effect of “ the passion of the population of England 
for what are called field sports.” 

Because it is as great a mistake to say that a poacher steals game, out 
of a love of the “ sport,” or amusement that he finds in taking it, as it is 
to say, on the other hand, that he is a fated or determined thief, who, 
if he did not steal game, would steal something else—would steal, for 
instance, sheep or poultry. The love of the poacher for sport, never by 
any accident directs him to any but the most valuable game: he never 
looks for a partridge where he can find a pheasant, or for a rabbit, where 
he can find a hare: and a fox he never troubles himself about at all. 
On the other hand, the assumption of his predestination or predis- 
position to thieve, is a still more mischievous delusion. The tempta- 
tion which leads a man to steal is made up of several ingredients. His 
want is probably the first : the second is the degree of facility with which 
he can obtain the object to be stolen: the third, the facility with which 
he can dispose of it. Now both these last conveniences the law touching 
game takes care very amply to provide the poacher with. Ifa labourer 
conceives the thought of stealing poultry, he must break open doors, 
and probably hazard being seized by dogs or inmates, in order to obtain 
it. When he has it—he must sell it at @ thief’s price: for it is known 
that it cannot be his own; and no reputable person will purchase fowls 





* Several dealers in game (respectable poulterers) stated to the Committee (as a matter, 
perfectly well known in their trade), that noblemen and gentlemen were in the habit of 
bartering, and otherwise disposing of their game to the fishmongers and poulterers with 
whom they dealt ; and Lord Suffield, in his very liberal and able pamphlet upon the Game 
Laws, speaks of several instances (not giving the names of the parties) in which, from facts 
within his own knowledge, he has no doubt of the existence of the practice. His lordship 
would not feel himself called upon to volunteer a disagreeable office ; but it certainly would 
be perfectly justifiable to publish the name of any proprietor, who could be shewn to have 
committed this sort of offence, and who was an opponent of a change in the system of the 
Game Laws. 
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or geese that shew marks of having been stolen. But partridges or 
pheasants may be faken almost without hazard: when taken, they can 
hardly by possibility be identified : though known to be stolen, they are 
readily bought by every body: and—that which perhaps goes still 
farther to promote the perpetration of the offence—public opinion favours 
the offender. Every man will stop the robber of a pig-stye or a hen-roost; 
but few people—except a landowner or a game-keeper—would inform 
against a poacher, though they saw him at work. The facility with which 
an exposed property like game may, under all circumstances, be taken, 
is aided by the practice (of modern introduction) of assembling vast 
quantities of it within very narrow limits. There only wanted one cir- 
cumstance to make the attacks upon it certain and incessant—a market 
for the spoil: and that requisite, the admirable policy of our law has 
most liberally provided ! 

It remains to inquire, then, what objections arise to an alteration of 
the law: for the existing mode of preserving game, by weekly combats 
and bands of armed keepers, is inconvenient. It seems to be rather 
inefficient too—for the market is supplied, in defiance of it. And it 
would be likely to be so, because the force of numbers is against the pro- 
prietors—a manor will always be able to supply ten poachers at a less 
expense than the lord of it can furnish one keeper ; and the former have 
only to assemble in very large bodies (as they are getting the habit of 
doing), and the power of resistance is at an end. But, in looking to 
the objections of those parties who still resist alteration, we suspect we 
should begin by digging out some little hidden weaknesses which those 
who indulge them are careful to conceal, and which they may be tempted, 
even when challenged with them, to disavow. That which we propose 
involves no abatement of any rational or equitable right. On the con- 
trary, it assists, and sets up, and adds to, all such rights, very materially. 
When these advantages are obstinately rejected, there is cause to sus- 
pect some principle at work, which the possessor is not proud of, and 
which he is conscious it is for his convenience, as far as possible, to 
deny. 

There is a little reluctance incidental sometimes to the human mind 
—generally little talked about, but not on that account less treasured— 
to part with any symbol of distinction, however weak or valueless, our 
own possession of which seems to vex or annoy our neighbours. We 
all love parties, clubs, coteries, clicks, circles—every circumstance that 
savours of exclusion. To have, at “ No. 8,” is nothing, unless the gen- 
tleman at “ No. 10” be without: the more deserving and fit he is to 
have also, the greater our joy and triumph. ‘This is a feeling hopeless of 
eradication from the minds of individuals ; but it is one which a legis- 
lator should refuse to indulge. We may laugh at the Spanish wool and 
ice-cream dissensions at ‘ Almack’s,” or the cuttings and blackballings 
that take place between the people that wear stays and mustachoes on one 
side of Bond-street, and those that exhibit them on the other: but it 
is work for blood, and disorder, and revolt, and malice, when the (“ ex- 
clusive”) Protestants of Dublin will “ dress King William’s statue ”— 
because Protestants alone do this; and the (scarcely less obstinate and 
bigotted) Catholics, hugtheir grievances (as a bond of “ union”) so fondly, 
that one half their number would be sorry to have them redressed (and 
taken away) to-morrow. And the state of things is not considerably more 
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desirable in England, when the distinction between “ disqualification” 
and “ qualification” has reached to this—that the first class says frankly 
to the whole larceny, approved or nascent, of the community— Rob 
the property of our opponents; and we will buy the pillage of 

ou. 
‘ We are afraid that the real motives which produce an indisposition to 
change in the system of the Game Laws approach to these: because the 
objections put forward, are too w eak and futile even for childhood itself 
to be amused hy. The unqualified capitalist desires to have the law altered ; 
because, as it stands, without aiding the public or the landed proprietor, 
it inflicts much inconvenience and annoyance upon himself. He sees no 
justice in being compelled (if he desives to have game) to invest a large 
sum of moncy in a way useful to nobody ; and he desires to get rid of 
certain oppressive liabilities to which his disqualification may subject 
him, although the apprehension of personal consequences (so peculiarly 
unjust and insslent are the statutes) prevents them from being very 
frequently inflicted. But, for the rest, he has nothing to gain; for he 
has all the game that he wants already ; and at a reasonable price. The 
necessities of the people who have the game, w ill always be an abundant 
warrant for his getting plenty of it. If he is a shopkeeper, he eats it as 
a tribute, from some “ qualified person,” who cannot pay his bill. If he is a 
banker, or a merchant, from some man who wants “ discount,” or “pecu- 
niary assistance.” If he is a poet, from some “lord” who fears his wit: 
if a lawyer, in “ the House,” from one who wants his assistance, or fears his 
opposition. If he is a clergyman, he getsit from some esquire, who desires to 
set an example of munificence to the clergy. If a physician, from some 
duke, who has the fear of death (not to speak of worse matters) before 
his eyes ; and, in every little alarm, makes a pet cf the doctor. If a man 
of wealth, he buys it in the market—perhaps with the superadded satis- 
faction of knowing, that he buys it of his opponent, the landowner, 
whose extravagance compels him—in evasion of his own law—to sell it. 
In each case, he thanks none of these people ; and he has their grouse or 
woodcocks ; so that he (the unqualified proprietor) has not a great deal of 
new advantage to desire ! 

But the great landowner has an enormous direct advantage, both in 
pecuniary gain, and in deliverance from annoyance, to acquire out of a 
change of the law: and it is incredible that any such man should believe 
that his interests would be compromised by it. The truth is, they smell 
a consequence. They dread touching the law—even the portion that 
annoys them—for they feel that it is but a touch, and it must crumble 
away altogether: and the little rag of pride—the symbol of “ exclu- 
siveness’—the “peculiar privilege”—and the “ descent”—must go along 
with it. It seems impossible to believe that any man—even of 50,0007. 
a year—can be idiot enough to believe that the legalizing the sale of 
game would increase the amount of poaching! The market is supplied 
already—abundantly, and more than abundantly, supplied. It is sup- 
plied either by the fraudulent sales of the land owners themselves, or by 
the thefts of poachers—let them take their choice by which. If by the 
first, they cannot surely propose to bind the country at large by a law, 
and serve their own purposes whenever they think fit, by breaking it! 
If by the latter—why then the poacher fully supplies the market already; 
and how, under any circumstances, will he be able to do more? 
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The least beneficial result, to the landowner, of a law which enabled 
him to sell his game, would be, that he would share the market with the 
poacher, which the latter now holds entirely: but we believe that the 
true result would be, that he would have the Lion’s share of it ; and that 
the poacher would be almost wholly driven out. It is true that the first 
demand seems a startling one—‘“‘Can any man sell an article, cheaper 
than the man who steals it?” But, practically, there are a great many 
answers to this proposition: and we have one in direct words ; we say— 
“ Yes: the man who has it, and uses it only to give away.” At present, 
the landowner’s game, according to his own account, produces him 
nothing. He rears it; feeds it; and eventually shoots it, as a matter 
of diversion ;—whatever he may get for it—be it much or little—is so much 
of profit. The poacher, whom we treat as getting the game for nothing, 
it must be recollected gives his time for it: gives the chance of his liberty 
(perhaps of his life) for it; and, after all, sells it for a mere pittance, 
because there are a long train of capitalists between him and the consumer, 
the whole of whom the landowner would avoid. In the illegal trade, 
the poacher who fil/s the game must be paid for lis rick. The carrier 
who takes it to town (in small parcels, and therefore expensively) must 
be paid for his risk. The “salesman,” who sells it in the wholesale 
market, charges an extra commission, for he must be paid for his risk ;* 
and the poulterer, who supplies it to the consumer, will be paid for his 
risk. Must not any man be ignorant of the first principles of trade—or 
born a natural ass—who can believe that a commerce loaded with all 
these charges, will stand against the trade of the lawful proprietor, who 
has the game at first hand cheaper than the poacher can have it, and 
sends it to market, as he sends sheep or hogs, unexposed to any such 
intermediate expenses ? 

When we talk of the “sufficiency” of the price, which a landowner would 
be able to obtain in the market for pheasants, which he breeds at 10s. 
or 20s. a head, it must be remembered that he breeds these birds 
already—without looking to get any thing for them. And it is forgot- 
ten, too, how much of the cost of rearing game arises out of the 
present expensive system of “ watching,” four-fifths of which the 
destruction of the market for the plunder would render entirely unne- 
cessary. A fresh instance of il] faith or imbecility appears in the long 
talked of apprehension, that the throwing open the trade in game would 
enable the smal] landowner to rob the great one. If the sale of game 
were equalized—this is the absurd argument—and the right thrown 
open to every man of shooting game upon his own lands, the proprietor 
who had large preserves, might be plundered by any petty proprietor 
in his neighbourhood. “The little proprietor, by strewing corn—(we 
are almost ashamed to discuss these absurdities, but they are not of our 
own introduction)—upon such of his fields as adjoined the preserves of 
the great proprietor, might entice the pheasants that the latter had 
reared into his own ground, where he may shoot and take possession of 
them.” 

Now if objections like this are worth notice, it is really surprising 
that the legislature should not have been called upon—between the 


* sce Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 
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proprietors of land—to take measures that no one enticed to himself, an 
over-portion of the air or sunshine, to the deprivation of the rest! How 
it is that no bills have been brought into, Parliament to guard against 
the encroachments of rival dove-cots, we profess ourselves, seriously, at 
a loss to understand. In the first place—if we must teach grown gentle- 
men how to carry their walking-sticks without poking them into each 
other’s eyes—we apprehend that the same quantity of “ temptation corn” 
which the holder of fifty acres could afford to strew on one side of a 
hedge, the owner of five thousand acres might afford to strew upon the 
other; or the rich man, if he really dreaded the attractive powers of 
his poor neighbour’s barley, on one side of his estate, might go so far, 
for the sake of a law which would advantage all the kingdom, as—to 
remove his pheasants preserve to the other side. Or, if this latter course 
were inconvenient, he might—where such an extreme case did occur— 
maintain a gamekeeper on the look-out—as he now is compelled to do 
twenty ; and it would something ill repay any farmer, who had only 
fifty acres of land, to stand upon it all day long with a gun in his hand, 
ready to knock down the chance pheasant that should fly over out of his 
neighbour's property ! 

But the most ridiculous part of this complaint is to come! for—if 
any thing could happen of that which is anticipated—why does it not 
happen already? The thing may happen just as well now, as under 
any improved system. The market is open. Game is bought and sold, 
without difficulty, both by proprietors and poachers. The man who has 
1001. of yearly land, may shoot now—why does not he put in practice 
this device against his richer neighbour? It is not his additional 1/. a 
year of property (the difference between the 100/. that qualifies him, and 
the 997. which would not)—nor an additional 5001. a year—that would 
prevent him from doing it! there are rogues that have as much as 1,000/. 
a year, or we are mistaken: some say with higher incomes still. Why 
do not these small “ qualified people” commit the depredation now, if it 
is worth doing, or likely to be done? But we go yet farther. The 
present “unqualified” proprietor—he whose land does not amount to 
100/. a year—nay whose land is not equal to 30/. a year—he may commit 
this fraud now with perfect security. He may “strew the corn” upon 
his ground, under the present system, in the way proposed. He may 
entice his neighbour’s pheasants out of their preserves, under the present 
system, in the way proposed. And, although he may nof shoot upon 
his land himself, under the present system, in the way proposed, yet he 
may allow a qualified man to do so; and no man can molest that person, 
or question his right. He has only to hire a “ qualified man”—which 
he might do, if necessary, for five shillings a day—to kill the birds for 
him: and the whole of this ruinous plot against the property of the great 
landowner is executed—under the existing law! Why does not some- 
body attempt it ? 

We are tired of combating scruples like these: scruples, of which 
those who urge them must be sure of the futility ; and which are thrown 
out only to divert public attention from the real grounds of resistance to 
the proposed improvement. And what are these? The petty pride, 
and weak and miserable aspiration to peculiar privilege, which we have 
already adverted to, and exposed. At least, it might be imagined that 
these statutes (which annoy all other persons) were highly satisfactory, 
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if not personally advantageous, to the higher landowners, by whom they 
are supported. On the contrary, they are exposed by them scarcely 
move to losses than to constant dissension and annoyance. The law of 

‘ descent” “ qualifies” ten thousand people, whom they wish (and 
there ) to keep out ; and they themselves are unable to qualify their 
families, but by an expensive, and often inconvenient process. Your 
“ qualified” man—by descent—who never had a foot of land, nor ever looks 
to have—is the great scarecrow for which the gamekeeper is constantly 
on the watch. Sucha man sneaks round the preserve of a proprietor, as 
cautiously as a poacher (according to law) would do: and with as much 
fear of being observed. He gets in, when the owner and his keepers 
are abroad ; slaughters away—every thing—right and left—flying or 
sitting ; and moves off at the first glimpse of a servant approaching, that 
he may not be “ warned off,” and so have an opportunity of committing 
his paltry depredation again. The true game proprietor is hardly put 
to more expense or inconvenience in keeping off the parish labourer, 
who turns poacher for a livelihood, than in watching the “ qualified” 
depredator, who comes with his legal right, and shoots his game for the 
mere pecuniary value of it. 

The same sort of teasing inconveniences, and more than teasing, dan- 
gerous inconveniences, pervade every department of the system. Two- 
thirds of the personal quarrels: three-fourths of the jealousies and heart- 
burnings : four-fifths of the prosecutions which take place in the agri- 
cultural districts, have their origin in the “ Game Laws.” The watching 
an unqualified man—who only stirs with a gun in his hand, lest he 
should shoot a partridge under cover of looking for a snipe; the get- 
ting a man just qualified “ warned off” by neighbouring farmers—a bit 
of “jobbing” that the suffering party takes care at proper time to recol- 
lect; the quarrels about the right of “following game ;” the almost 
nightly waste of life in the battles between keepers ‘and poachers : and, 
to conclude, the trials of offenders at sessions and assizes—the whole 
charge of which is borne by the county :—all these are but a type of the 
evils which the Game Laws fasten upon the country ; and which the 
legislature would seem to court, and to encourage, from the obstinacy 
with which their absurdities are maintained. 

A simple law, which should repeal every statute in existence—without 
a single exception—touching the property of game ; and vest the right 
to that property in the owner of the soil, with the same rights and 
powers which attach to every other description of possession, would be 
one of the most valuable boons that the present administration could 
confer upon England. The country is deeply indebted to Mr. Peel, 
for the candour and manly firmness, with which, while in office,* he 
pressed that reform upon Parliament, even in opposition to many of his 
personal friends and supporters ; and we trust that, although out of office, 
he will not relax, and that the present session of Parliament will not be 
allowed to pass over, without some earnest and determined —_— at 
amendment. We have suggested | the vesting the property of game in 
the owner (in preference to giving it to the occupier) of the land ; 
because we desire to see no step taken which should trench upon any 








* It seems more than probable, that, before this paper is published, Mr. Peel will be in 
office again.— Ed. 
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right which the landowner possesses ; and because the property, once 
fixed, may be as easily regulated, as to lease or disposal, as the already 
disposable property of the land out of which it arises.* That which we 
are anxious to see, is a law, capable of being plajnly understood, and 
readily applied ; and which shal) put the competencies of individuals 
(their properties it is not desired to deal with) upon an equal footing. 
The same short process, before a magistrate, for killing game upon any 
man’s land without his permission, as now applies to the doing the same 
act, without an unintelligible (and frequently unascertainable) qualifi- 
cation, would be sufficient for all purposes of maintaining the rights of 
individuals ; while the demand of a certificate might still continue to 
afford a sufficiently unobjectionable duty to the state. 

The convenience of a law like this would be, that property only 
would give any mana title ; but that, having such property, he would 
dispose of it as he thought fit. Our object is, simply, to enable every 
man to do that which to himself seems good—provided that in doing so 
he injures no party—with that which is his own: a right so obvious, 
that how men ever consented to renounce it among themselves, seems 
almost a matter of mystery. We repeat our confidence that ministers 
will—we might almost say that they must—do something in this matter 
early in the present session. No cause exists here for delay: the ques- 
tion is one in which all but an interested few are “ hearted.” The 
country has been content to pay the penalty of a liberal policy abroad : 
we trust that the benefit of the same principles is not to be denied to her 
at home. Some changes, it will be recollected, have taken place even 
in the House of Lords, since the subject was last discussed ; and it is 
said that more are contemplated. There can be no doubt that the dis- 
pensation of titles of honour should be guarded, or those titles lose 
their value; but almost any (constitutional) course is preferable to 
allowing a particular body to sit like an incubus upon the country, 
cramping and paralysing the general rights and energies, for the sake 
of its own peculiar pride, or personal advantage. 





‘ * Of course, in this event, ezisting leases would be held to leave the right to the game 
in the landlord ; in new contracts, that right might be granted to the tenant, or reserved 
as might seem most consonant to the interests of the parties. 
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THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 


Thou'rt bearing hence thy roses, 


Glad Summer, fare thee well! 
Thou’rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell. 


But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 

Oh! tell me, o’er this chequered earth, 
How hast thou passed away ? 

Brightly, sweet Summer ! brightly 
Thine hours are floated by, 

To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs, 
The rangers of the sky. 

And brightly in the forests, 
To the wild deer wandering free ; 

And brightly, ’midst the garden-flowers, 
Is the happy murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 

And thoughts that make them eagle-wings, 
To pierce the unborn years? 

Sweet Summer ! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woods, with all their whispering leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams ;— 

To the wasted and the weary 
On the bed of sickness bound, 

In swift delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound ;— 

To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings, wild and vain, 

for the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earth again ! 


And unto me, glad Summer ! 
How hast thou flown to me ? 

My chainless footstep nought hath kept 
From thy haunts of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 
in shadows, from a troubled heart, 
O’er thy sunny pathway shed: 
in brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside— 
‘Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died. 
But, oh! thou gentle Summer ! 
if 1 greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again the buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul should soar ! 
{iive me to hail thy sunshine, 
With song and spirit free ; 
Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be ! 


M.M. New Scrics—Vou.V. No. 25. S 


. H. 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES. 
No. 1X. 


The Bird-Catcher. 


A Lonpon fog is a sad thing, as every inhabitant of London knows 
full well: dingy, dusky, dirty, damp ; an atmosphere black as smoke 
and wet as steam, that wraps round you like a blanket; a cloud reaching 
from earth to heaven; a “palpable obscure,” which not only turns day 
into night, but threatens to extinguish the Jamps and lanthorns, with 
which the poor street wanderers strive to illumine their darkness, dim- 
ming and paling the “ ineffectual fires,’ until the volume of gas at a 
shop door cuts no better a figure than a hedge glow-worm, and a duchess’s 
flambeau would veil its glories to a Will-o’-the-wisp. A London fog 
is, not to speak profanely, a sort of renewal and reversal of Joshua's 
miracle ; the sun seems to stand still as on that occasion, only that now 
it stands in the wrong place, and gives light to the Antipodes. The 
very noises of the streets come stifled and smothered through that suffo- 
cating medium ; din is at a pause ; the town is silenced ; and the whole 
population, biped and quadruped, sympathize with the dead and chilling 
weight of the out-of-door world. Dogs and cats just look up from their 
slumbers, turn round, and go to sleep again ; the little birds open their 
pretty eyes, stare about them, wonder that the night is so long, and 
settle themselves afresh on their perches. Silks lose their gloss, cravats 
their stiffness, hackney coachmen their way; young ladies fall out of 
curl, and mammas out of temper ; masters scold ; servants grumble ; and 
the whole city, from Hyde Park Corner to Wapping, looks sleepy and 
cross, like a fine gentleman roused before his time, and forced to get up 
by candle-light. Of all detestable things, a London fog is the most 
detestable. 

Now a country fog is quite another matter. To say nothing of its 
rarity, and in this dry and healthy midland county, few of the many 
variations of our variable English climate are rarer ; to say nothing of 
its unfrequent recurrence, there is about it much of the peculiar and 
characteristic beauty which almost all natural phenomena exhibit to 
those who have themselves that faculty, oftener perhaps claimed than 
possessed, a genuine feeling of nature. This lovely autumn, when the 
flowers of all seasons seemed mingling as one sometimes sees them in a 
painter’s garland—the violets and primroses re-blossoming, and new 
crops of sweet-peas and mignonette blending with the chrysanthemum, 
the Michaelmas daisy, and the dahlia, the latest blossoms of the year— 
when the very leaves clung to the trees with a freshness so vigorous and 
so youthful, that they seemed to have determined, in spite of their old 
bad habit, that for once they would not fall—this lovely autumn has 
given us more foggy mornings, or rather more foggy days, than I ever 
remember to have seen in Berkshire: days beginning in a soft and 
vapoury mistiness, enveloping the whole country in a veil, showy, 
fleecy, and light, as the smoke which one often sees circling in the 
distance from some cottage chimney, or as the still whiter clouds which 
float around the moon; and finishing in sunsets of a surprising richness 
and beauty, when the mist is lifted up from the earth, and turned into 
a canopy of unrivalled gorgeousress, purple, rosy and golden, disclosing 
the splendid autumn landscape, with its shining rivulets, its varied and 
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mellow woodland tints, and its deep emerald pasture lands, every blade 
and leaf covered with a thousand little drops, as pure as crystal, glitter- 
ing and sparkling in the sunbeams like the dew on a summer morning, 
or the stil! more brilliant scintillations of frost. 

It was in one of these days, early in November, that we set out about 
noon to pay a visit to a friend at some distance. The fog was yet on 
the earth, only some lightning in the south-west gave token that it was 
likely to clear away. <As yet, however, the mist held complete pos- 
session—a much prettier, lighter, and clearer vapour than that which is 
defiled with London smoke, but every whit as powerful and as delusive. 
We could not see the shoemaker’s shop across the road—no! nor our 
chaise when it drew up before our door ; were fain to guess at our own 
laburnum tree ; and found the sign of the Rose invisible, even when we 
ran against the sign-post. Our little maid, a kind and careful lass, who, 
perceiving the dreariness of the weather, followed us across the court 
with extra wraps, had well nigh tied my veil round her master’s hat, 
and enveloped me in his bearskin; and my greyhound, Mossy, an 
elephant of a dog, who had a mind to give us the undesired henour of 
his company, carried his point, in spite of the united efforts of half a 
dozen active pursuers, simply because the fog was so thick that nobody 
could see him. It was a complete game at bopeep. Even mine host 
of the Rose, one of the most alert of his followers, remained invisible, 
although we heard his voice close beside us. 

A misty world it was, and a watery ; and I that had been praising the 
beauty of the fleecy white fog every day for a week before, began to 
sigh, and shiver, and quake, as much from dread of an overturn as from 
damp and chillness, whilst my careful driver and his sagacious steed went 
on groping their way through the woody lanes that lead to the Loddon. 
Nothing but the fear of confessing my fear, that feeling which makes so 
many cowards brave, prevented me fram begging to turn back again. 
On, however, we went, the fog becoming every moment heavier as we 
approached that beautiful and brimming river, which always, even in 
the midst of summer, brings with it such images of coolness and fresh- 
ness as haunt the fancy after reading Undine; and where on the present 
occasion we seemed literally to breathe water—as Dr. Clarke said in pass- 
ing the Danube. My companion, nevertheless, continued to assure me 
that the day would clear—nay, that it was already clearing ; and I soon 
found that he was right. As we left the river we seemed to leave the 
fog ; and before we had reached the pretty village of Backham the mist 
had almost disappeared; and I began to lose at once my silent fears 
and my shivering chilliness, and to resume my cheerfulness and my 
admiration. 

It was curious to observe how object after object glanced out of the 
vapour. First of all, the huge oak, at the corner of Farmer Brookes’s 
field, which juts out into the lane like a crag into the sea, forcing the 
road to wind around it, stood forth like a hoary giant, with its head lost 
in the clouds ; then Farmer Hewitt’s great barn—the house, ricks, and 
stables still invisible ; then a gate, and half a cow, her head being pro- 
jected over it in strong relief, whilst the hinder part of her body 
remained in the haze; then, more and more distinctly, hedgerows, 
cottages, trees, and fields, until, as we reached the top of Backham Hill, 
the glorious sun broke forth, and the lovely picture lay before our eyes 
in its soft and calm beauty, emerging gradually from the vapour that 
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overhung it, in such manner as the image of his sleeping Geraldine is 
said to have been revealed to Surrey in the magic glass. A beautiful 
picture it forms at all times that valley of Backham. Fancy a road 
winding down a hill between high banks, richly studded with huge 
forest trees, oak and beech, to a sparkling stream, with a foot bridge 
thrown across, which runs gurgling along the bottom ; then turning 
abruptly, and ascending the opposite hill, whilst the rich plantations and 
old paling of a great park “come cranking in” on one side, and two or 
three irregular cottages go straggling up on the other ; the whole bathed 
in the dewy sunshine, and glowing with the vivid colouring of autumn. 
The picture had, at the moment of which I speak, an additional interest, 
by presenting to our eyes the first human being whom we had seen 
during our drive (we had heard several) ; one, too, who, although he 
bore little resemblance to the fair mistress of Lord Surrey, was yet 
sufficiently picturesque, and in excellent keeping with the surrounding 
scene. 

It was a robust sturdy old man, his long grey hair appearing between 
his well-worn hat and his warm but weather-beaten coat, with a large 
package at his back, covered with oilskin, a bundle of short regular 
poles in one hand, and a large bunch of thistles in the other; and even 
before Mossy, who now made his appearance, and was endeavouring to 
satisfy his curiosity by pawing and poking the knapsack, thereby awaken- 
ing the noisy fears of two call-birds, who, together with a large bird- 
net, formed its contents,—before this audible testimony of his vocation, 
or the still stronger assurance of his hearty good-humoured visage, my 
companion, himself somewhat of an amateur in the art, had recognized 
his friend and acquaintance Old Robin, the bird-catcher of B. 

We soon overtook the old man, and after apologizing for Mossy’s 
misdemeanor, who by the way seemed sufficiently disposed to renew the 
assault, we proceeded at the same slow pace up the hill, holding dis- 
jointed chat on the badness of the. weather these foggy mornings, and 
the little chance there was of doing much good with the nets so late in 
the afternoon. To which Robin gave a doleful assent. He was, how- 
ever, going, he said, to try for a few linnets on the common beyond the 
Great House, and was in hopes to get a couple of woodlarks from 
the plantations. He wanted the woodlarks, above all things, for Mrs. 
Bennet, the alderman’s lady of B., whose husband had left the old 
shop in the Market Place, and built a fine white cottage just beyond 
the turnpike gate—so madam had set her heart on a couple of wood- 
larks, to hang up in her new shrubbery, and make the place look 
rural. 

“Hang up, Robin! Why there is not a tree a foot high in the whole 
plantation! Woodlarks! Why they’ll be dead before Christmas.” 

« That’s sure enough, your honour,” rejoined Robin. 

“ A soft-billed bird, that requires as much care as a nightingale !” 
continued my companion. “ By the way, Robin, have you any nightin- 
gales now ?” 

« Two, Sir; a hen 





* Ahen! That’s something remarkable !” 

«“ A great curiosity, Sir; for your honour knows that we always set 
the trap for nightingales by ear like ; the creature is so shy that one can 
seldom see it, so one is forced to put the mealworm near where one hears 
the song: and its the most uncommon thing that can be to catch a hen ; 
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but I have one, and a fine cock too, that I caught last spring just afore 
building time. ‘Two as healthy birds as ever were seen.” 

« Ts the cock in song still ?” 

« Aye, Sir, in full song; piping away jug, jug, jug, all the day and 
half the night. I wish your honour would come and hear it.” And, 
with a promise to that effect, we parted, each our several ways; we to 
visit our friend, he to catch, if catch he could, a couple of woodlarks to 
make Mrs. Bennet’s villa look rural. 

Old Robin had not always been a bird-catcher. He had what is called 
fallen in the world. His father had been the best-accustomed and most 
fashionable shoemaker in the town of B., and Robin succeeded, in right 
of eldership, to his house, his business, his customers, and his debts. 
No one was ever less fitted for the craft. Birds had been his passion 
from the time that he could find a nest or string an egg: and the 
amusement of the boy became the pursuit of the man. No sooner was 
he his own master than his whole house became an aviary, and his 
whole time was devoted to breeding, taming, and teaching the feathered 
race ; an employment that did not greatly serve to promote his success 
as a cordwainer. He married; and an extravagant wife, and a neglected, 
and, therefore, unprosperous business, drove him more and more into the 
society of the pretty creatures, whose company he had always so greatly 
preferred to that of the two-legged unfeathered animal, called man. 
Things grew worse and worse ; and at length poor Robin appeared in the 
Gazette—ruined, as his wife and his customers said, by birds: or, as he 
himself said, by his customers and his wife. Perhaps there was some 
truth on either side; at least, a thousand pounds of bad debts on 
his books, and a whole pile of milliners and mantua-makers’ bills, went 
nigh to prove the correctness of his assertion. Ruined, however, he was ; 
and a happy day it was for him, since his stock being sold, his cus- 
tomers gone, and his prospects in trade fairly at an end, his wife (they 
had no family) deserted him also, and Robin, thus left a free man, 
determined to follow the bent of his genius, and devote the remainder of 
his life to the breeding, catching, and selling of birds. 

For this purpose he hired an apartment in the ruinous quarter of B. 
called the Soak, a high, spacious attic, not unlike a barn, which came 
recommended to him by its cheapness, its airiness, and its extensive cage- 
room; and his creditors having liberally presented him with all the 
inhabitants of his aviary, some of which were very rare and curious, as 
well as a large assortment of cages, nets, traps, and seeds, he began his 
new business with great spirit, and has continued it ever since with 
various success, but with unabating perseverance, zeal, and good humour 
—a very poor and a very happy man. His garret in the Soak is one 
of the boasts of B.; all strangers go to see the birds and the bird-catcher, 
and most of his visitors are ‘induced to become purchasers, for there is 
no talking with Robin on his favourite subject without catching a little 
of his contagious enthusiasm. His room is quite a menagerie, some- 
thing like what the feathered department of the ark must have been—as 
crowded, as numerous, and as noisy. 

The din is really astounding. To say nothing of the twitter of whole 
legions of linnets, goldfinches, and canaries, the latter of all ages; the 
chattering and piping of magpies, parrots, jackdaws, and bullfinches, in 
every stage of their education ; the deeper tones of blackbirds, thrushes, 
larks, and nightingales, never fail to swell the chorus, aided by the 
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cooing of doves, the screechings of owls, the squeakings of guinea-pigs, 
and the eternal grinding of a barre!-organ, which a little damsel of eight 
years old, who officiates under Robin as feeder and cleaner, turns round, 
with melancholy monotony, to the loyal and patriotic tunes of Rule 
Britannia and Gad save the King—the only airs, as her master observes, 
which are sure not to go out of fashion. 

Except this little damsel and her music, the apartment exhibits but 
few signs of human habitation. A macaw is perched on the little table, 
and a cockatoo chained to the only chair ; the roof is tenanted by a choice 
breed of tumbler pigeons, and the floor cumbered by a brood of curious 
bantams, unrivalled for ugliness. 

Here Robin dwells, in the midst of the feathered population, except 
when he sallies forth at morning or evening to spread his nets for gold- 
finches or bullfinches on the neighbouring commons, or to place his 
trap-cages for the larger birds. Once or twice a year, indeed, he wan- 
ders into Oxfordshire, to meet the great flocks of linnets, six or seven 
hundred together, which congregate on those hills, and may be taken 
by dozens ; and he has had ambitious thoughts of trying the great field 
of Covent Garden. But in general he remains quietly at home. That 
nest in the Soak is too precious a deposit to leave long; and he is 
seldom without some especial favourite to tend and fondle. At present, 
the hen nightingale seems his pet ; the last was a white blackbird ; and 
once he had a whole brood of gorgeous king-fishers, seven glorious 
creatures, for whose behoof he took up a new trade, and turned fisher- 
man, dabbling all day with a hand-net in the waters of the Soak. It 
was the prettiest sight in the world to see them snatch the minnows 
from his hand, with a sky mistrustful tameness, glancing their bright 
heads from side to side, and then darting off like bits of the rainbow. 
I had an entire sympathy with Robin’s delight in his kingfishers. He 
sold them to his chief patron, Mr. Jay, a little fidgetty old bachelor, 
with a sharp face, a hooked nose, a brown complexion, and a full suit 
of snuff-colour, not much unlike a bird himself; and that worthy gentle- 
man’s mismanagement and a frosty winter killed the kingfishers every 
one. It was quite affecting to hear poor Robin talk of their death. But 
Robin has store of tender anecdotes ; and any one who has a mind to cry 
over the sorrows of a widowed turtle-dove, and to hear described to the 
life her vermilion eye, black gorget, soft plumage, and plaintive note, 
cannot do better than pay a visit to the garret in the Soak, and listen 
for half an hour to my friend the bird-catcher. 


M. 
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THE EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA: 
. No. I. 


The Revenger's Tragedy. 


Preruaps too much has been written in general terms on the character 
of the old English dramatists respectively, and too little on that of the 
various dramas which they produced. We have been told of each of 
the writers in question, that he is this, and that, and the other—a variety 
of attributes being collected together and heaped upon him, many of 
which are incompatible with each other—instead of being presented with 
a full and fair examination of the most complete and characteristic of 
their separate dramas—letting the work so examined speak in a great 
measure for itself. In short, we have been called upon to look too much 
into the supposed minds of old dramatists through their works, instead of 
fixing our attention and confining our examination to the works them- 
selves ; and have been too much accustomed to build up ingenious theo- 
ries and fallacious generalizations, without an adequate foundation for 
them to rest on—leaving unformed those individual estimates for which 
we in fact have the most ample and tangible materials in our hands. 

It will be the object of these papers to avoid this mischievous error, by 
confining themselves to an examination of individual plays, with an almost 
exclusive view to their own respective qualities, and not looking at any 
one through the medium of any other, or of any thing else whatever— 
not even the mind of its author. And, perhaps, it will be found, that, 
from this method, the reader will, in the end, gain not only a more 
positive and distinctive, but a more comprehensive notion of the authors 
whose works will be treated of (much more of those works themselves), 
than he would by any general estimates that can be made of them, how- 
ever ingenious, elaborate, or profound. At any rate, he will gain, by this 
method, a more clear and characteristic notion of each drama examined, 
than he could by any other method of examination whatever ;—to say 
nothing of there being many of the old dramas that are absolutely unique 
in their way, and that therefore cannot be brought within the pale of 
any general classification that has ever been made of them, or that ever 
can be made. 

In order that we ourselves may not be tempted to set foot in the 
flowery paths that we are deprecating, let us, without farther preface, 
address ourselves to the immediate subject with which we have chosen 
to commence our series of papers on the “ Early English Drama.” 

We are inclined to believe that the Revenger's Tragedy, and its author, 
Cyril Tourneur, are scarcely known by name, to a great majority even of 
those persons who make up that vast abstraction, “ the Reading Public,” 
of the present day ; and yet, we will venture to say, that Shakspeare 
himself has produced no single work which is more strongly calculated 
to impress the general reader with lofty notions of tragic power, no less 
in regard to the construction of plot and incident, than the conception of 
character, and its development in poetical language. And in regard to 
moral effect, we know of nothing in the whole circle of the modern lan- 
guages which surpasses this extraordinary work. There is a unity of 
purpose in it, which, after it has acted upon the reader for a short time, 
becomes truly appalling, and which, at the close of the work, leaves him 
with an accumulated weight pressing upon his spirits and his heart, 
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which it requires something more than the ordinary business of life to 
remove. 

The scene of the Revenger's Tragedy is laid at the court of one of the 
reigning dukes of Italy ; and the Dramatis Persone consist entirely of 
the duke’s family, with the exception of two brothers (the Revengers ), 
and their sister and mother, who are made at once incitements and 
instruments of that revenge which forms the subject of the play. It may 
be as well to premise that, with one exception, the whole of these persons 
are represented in colours which, at the very commencement of the play, 
cut them off from the reader’s sympathy, and in some degree prepare 
him for the havoc that is in the end to be made among them, in order to 
satisfy the “ great revenge” of Vindici, the principal—and, indeed, it 
may be said the only—character in the drama ; for Castiza, the sister of 
Vindici, and the redeeming spirit of the piece, is not so much a dramatic 
character, as she is a kind of abstraction or personification of the virtue 
whose name she bears—Chastity. 

It would be difficult to name a drama, in any language, which opens 
more poetically as well as dramatically, and the opening of which at the 
same time so effectually answers its more immediate end, of preparing 
the mind for what is to follow, by means of hints relating to what has 
passed. As it is a very principal object of these papers to present our 
readers with beautiful and characteristic specimens of a department of 
our literature with which, notwithstanding all that has been of late years 
written about it, we must venture to consider them as for the most part 
practically unacquainted, — we shall, instead of describing the com- 
mencement of the Revenger’s Tragedy, \et it speak for itself. 

The reader will observe that the language of this opening scene is in 
no degree inferior generally to that of its period—the only period of our 
literature in which dramatic language has been in the least degree under- L 
stood among us. It also contains two or three passages in every respect 


worthy of Shakspeare himself. 











SCENE I. 


Enter Vinvoict. The Duke, Duchess, Lusurioso the Duke's Son, SPurio 
the Bastard, with a train, pass over the stage with torch-light.* 


Vin. Duke! royal letcher! go, grey-haired adultery ! 
And thou his son, as impious steeped as he ! 
And thou his bastard, true begot im evil ! 
And thou his duchess, that would do with devil ! 
Four excellent characters! O, that marrowless age 
Should stuff the hollow bones with damned desires, 
And, ‘stead of heat, kindle infernal fires 
Within the spendthrift veins of a dry duke— 
A parched and juiceless luxur! O God! one 
That has scarce blood enough to live upon, 
And he to riot it like a son and heir ! 
©, the thought 
Turns my abused heart-strings into fret. 
Thou sallow picture of my poisoned love,t 
My study’s ornament—thou shell of death ! 


-_—,- 








* As it should seem, from what follows, that Vindici is supposed, during this scene, to 
be in his own study, we must bear in mind the practice of the old stage, of exhibiting two 
scenes at the same time, one above the other. 

+ Here he addresses the skull of his dead mistress, murdered by the duke. 
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The Revenger's Tragedy. 


Once the bright face of my betrothed lady, 
When life and beauty naturally filled out 
These ragged imperfections ; 
When two heaven-pointed diamonds were set 
In those unsightly rings! then ‘twas a face 
So far beyond the artificial shine 
Of any woman's bought complexion, 
That the uprightest man, if such there be, 
That sins but seven times a-day, broke custom, 
And made up eight with looking after her. 
Oh, she was able to ha’ made an usurer’s son 
Melt all his patrimony ina kiss, 
And what his father fifty years told, 
To have consumed, and yet his suit been cold. 
But, oh, accursed palace ! 
Thee, when thou wert appareled in thy flesh, 
That old duke poisoned, 
Because thy purer part would not consent 
Unto his palsied lust: for old men, lustful, 
Do shew like young men angry—eager, violent : 
Oh, ‘ware an old man hot and vicious ! 
Age, as in gold, in lust is covetous. 

Vengeance, thou murderest quit-rent, and whereby 
Thou shew'st thyself tenant to tragedy,— 
Oh, keep thy day, hour, minute, I beseech 
For those thou hast determined.—Hum! who e’er knew 
Murder unpaid ?—faith, give Revenge her due, 
She's kept touch hitherto. Be merry, merry! 
Advance thee, O thou terror to fat folks ! 
To have their costly three-piled flesh worn off 
As bare as this: for banquets, ease, and laughter 
Can make great men, as greatness goes by clay : 
But wise men little, are more great than they. 


Enter H1ipPoviro. 


Hip. Still sighing o’er death’s vizard ? 
Vin. Brother, welcome! 
What comfort bringest thou? how go things at court? 
Hip. In silk and silver, brother ; never braver. 
Vin. Puh! 
Thou playest upon my medning. Prithee say, 
Has that bold madam, Opportunity, 
Yet thought upon us? Speak—are we happy yet? 
Thy wrongs and mine are for one scabbard fit. 
Hip. It may prove happiness. 
Vin. What is it may prove ? 
Give me to taste. 
Hip. Give me your hearing then. 
You know my place at court? 
Vin. Ay—the duke’s chamber : 
But ‘tis a marvel thou’rt not turned out yet. 


Hip. Faith, I've been shoved out ; but *twas still my hap 


To hang by the duchess’s skirt. You guess at that: 
Whom such a coat keeps up can ne’er fall flat. 

But to the purpose : 

Last evening, predecessor unto this, 

The duke’s son warily inquired for me, 

Whose pleasure I attended. He began 

By policy to open and unhusk me 
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About the time, and common rumour : 

But I had so much wit to keep,my thoughts 

Up in their close-built houses ; yet afforded him 

An idle satisfaction, without danger. 

But the whole aim and scope of his intent 

Ended in this: conjuring me in private 

To seek some strange-digested fellow forth, 

Of ill-contented nature ; either disgraced 

In former times, or by new grooms displaced 

> Since his stepmother’s nuptials ; such a blood, 

A man that were for evil only good : 

To give you the true word, some base-coin’d pander. 
Vin. 1 reach you: for I know his heat is such, 

Were there as many concubines as ladies, 

He would not be contained ; he must fly out. 

I wonder how ill-featured, vile-proportioned, 

That one should be, if she were made for woman, 

Whom, at the insurrection of his lust, 

He would refuse for once? Heart !—I think none. 

Next to a scull, though more unsound than one, 

Each face he meets he strongly doats upon. 
Hip. Brother, you’ve truly spoke him: 

He knows not you, but I’ll swear you know him. 
Vin. And therefore I'll put on that knave for once, 

And be a right man then—a man o’ the time: 

For to be honest’s not to be o’ the world. 

Brother, I'll be that strange-composed fellow. 


He must have not only great confidence in his own powers, but a very 
rich vein of fine writing within him to justify that confidence, who could 
commence in a strain like this a drama that was to continue through five 
long acts, and depend for its interest on one subject from beginning to 
end—almost on one feeling. It will be observed that in this opening 
scene the motive of Vindici’s revenge is but glanced at ; and yet we at 
once feel it to be more than sufficient if not to justify, at least to excuse 
all that is afterwards to follow from it, whatever that may be. The 
author, however, does not permit us to be so easily satisfied, but most 
skilfully contrives that every act which brings about the consummation, 
on the hope of which his hero has been so long living, shall at the same 
time bring with it additional grounds for making his catastrophe come 
within the limits of poetical justice ; for Vindici’s determination is, not 
merely to get rid of the wretch who was the immediate cause of the ill 
over which he has brooded till he has no other feeling within his heart 
or thought within his brain—but to cut off “ all who trace him in his 
line”—to extirpate the whole “ nest of dukes,”—as he afterwards calls 
them ;—for “ his great revenge has stomach for them all.” 

We have seen, in the opening of the drama, that Vindici catches at 
once at the first probable opportunity of furthering his views; and he is 
shortly afterwards introduced to the duke’s son, as a person able and 
willing to assist in compassing his ends, whatever they may be. 

Previous to this, however, we have a long scene which introduces 
to us nearly all the other characters, in a very striking point of view, 
and prepares us for all that we are to expect from them. It appears that 
the duchess’s youngest son has just committed an atrocious outrage on a 
most virtuous lady of his mother’s court ; and in the scene in question 
he is brought in to be condemned to death, according to the laws of the 
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state. But both he and his mother evidently depend on his step-father, 
the duke, interfering to save his life ; which he can do by a mere word, 
but which word he hesitates to pronounce, and, instead, defers the judg- 
ment. This gives occasion to open out some of the other characters, and 
particularly those of the duchess and Spurio, the duke’s bastard: and 
truly, they are made to sketch their own portraits with a pencil that 
combines all the off-hand ease of Rubens with all the terrible depth 
of Caravaggio. After the court has broken up, the duchess remains alone, 
and communes with herself as follows :— 


Was ever known a step-duchess so mild 

And calm as I? Some, now, would plot his death 
With easy doctors, those loose-living men, 

And make his withered grace fall to his grave, 
And keep church better: 

Some second wife would do this, and dispatch 

Her double-loathed lord at meal or sleep. 

Indeed ’tis true an old man’s twice a child: 

Mine cannot speak: one of his single words 
Would quite have freed my youngest, dearest son, 
From death or durance, and have made him walk 
With a bold foot upon the thorny law, 

Whose prickles should bow under him. But ’tis not ; 
And therefore wedlock faith shall be forgot. 

I'l kill him in his forehead: hate, there feed! 

That wound is deepest, though it never bleed ! 


At this moment the bastard enters, and she immediately proffers love to 
him ; which he at first pretends to reject ; till she urges it on him as a 
just revenge for his blighted destiny :— 

Duch. Who would not be revenged of such a father, 
E’en in the worst way? I would thank that sin 
That could most injure him, and be in league with it. 
Oh, what a grief ‘tis, that a man should live 
But one in ’i the world, and then to live a bastard ! 
The curse o’ the womb—the thief of nature— 
Begot agaiast the seventh commandment— 
Half damned in the conception, by the justice 
Of that unbribed, everlasting law. 
* * a ¥ ” x 
Cold still? In vain then must a duchess woo ? 
Spur. Madam, I blush to say what I will do. 
Duch. Thence flew sweet comfort. Earnest, and farewell. 
Spur. Oh, one incestuous kiss picks open hell ! 
Duch. Faith, now, old duke, my vengeance shall reach high ; 
Ill arm thy brow with woman’s heraldry. [ Ewvit. 
Spur. Duke, thou didst do me wrong ; and by thy act 
Adultery is my nature. 
Faith, if the truth were known, I was begot 
After some gluttonous dinner ; some stirring dish 
Was my first father, when deep healths went round, 
And ladies’ cheeks were painted red with wine,— 
Their tongues, as short and nimble as their heels, 
Uttering words sweet and thick. 
* 7 * * * * 
In such a whispering and withdrawing hour, 
When base male-bawds kept centinel at stair-head, 
Was I stolen softly. 
T 2 
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And so he goes on, in a strain terribly true to the nature of one in 
whom an involuntary injury is rankling, and who would fain make that 
an excuse for a sin that he fies already amindto. , 

It may be well to observe here, that a principal characteristic of this 
play now begins to develop itself; namely, the absolute unity of pur- 
pose by which it is contrived that all the actions which take place shall 
spring more or less directly from the same feeling—of revenge for some 
real or supposed injury : all, however, being kept in subservience to that 
of the Revenger par excellence. Our extracts have also already included 
one or two examples of another characteristic of this singular work, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak again hereafter: we mean the 
occurrence of single lines, which, for the weight of metal contained in 
them, cannot be matched out of Shakspeare. 

We now approach the main action of the drama, which is to be 
brought about by the connexion of the disguised Vindici with the duke’s 
son, Lusurioso. To say that the following short apostrophe reminds us 
of that (in Lady Macbeth), from which it was in all probability bor- 
rowed, yet without suffering in any great degree by the association, is 
to give it praise that but few passage. of a similar kind would justify :— 


Enter Vinpic1 and Hippo.iTo. Vin" !c1 in disguise, to attend LUSURIOSO. 


Vin. What, brother—am ! iar enough from myself? 

Hip. As if another man had been sent whole 
Into the world, and none wist how he came. 

Vin. It will confirm me bold ; the child o’ the court ; 
Let blushes dwell 7 the country. 

Impudence ! 

Thou goddess of the palace—mistress of mistresses— 
To whom the costly perfumed people pray,— r 
Strike thou my forehead into dauntless marble— 
Mine eyes to steady sapphires! Turn my visage ; 
And, if I needs must glow, let me blush inward; 
That this immodest season may not spy 
That scholar in my cheeks, fool Bashfulness. 


Lusorioso now enters, and discloses his views—which, it appears, 
point at no other than Castiza, sister to Vindici. This, while it fires 
anew his desire for revenge on the “nest of dukes” collectively, delays 
his main design against the reigning one ; and he determines on trying 
to the uttermost the virtue of his beloved sister, whom he finds all that 
his heart and his honour could hope for. Not so, however, their mother, 
Gratiana. She is for a moment tempted, by the dazzling offers and 
persuasive tongue of the disguised Vindici, to turn aside from her better 
nature, and consent tq assist in urging her daughter’s dishonour. But 
the latter triumphantly resists them both, and at length indignantly 
leaves them. Of the fine scene in which this conference takes place, we 
can only give the following passage, which we conceive to be in its way 
unsurpassed. The lines marked in italics display a vigour and vividness 
of imagination which is truly wonderful ; and the triumphant exclama- 
tion of Vindici is beautiful in the highest degree :— 


Castiza. False! I defy ye both! 
I have endured you with an ear of fire ; 
Your tongues have struck hot irons on my face. 
Mother come from that voisonous woman there. 


ce 
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Gra. Where ? 
Cas. Do you not see her § ? She's too inward then ! 

Slave, perish in thine office! Yon heavens please 

Henceforth to make the mother a disease, 

Which first begins with me. Yet I’ve outgone you. [ Evit. 
Vin. O angels, clap your wings upon the skies, 

And give this virgin crystal plaudities ! ; 


Vindici now meets Lusurioso, and in order to appease his rage at the 
temporary failure of his mission to Castiza, informs him of an intrigue, 
which is at that moment supposed to be taking place, between the duchess 
and Spurio. Lusurioso immediately rushes to the supposed scene of his 
father’s shame, and is about in his fury to dispatch them both, when it 
turns out that the old duke himself is sleeping in the place of the expected 
paramour ; and before Lusurioso can explain the motive of his extraor- 
dinary appearance at such an hour, he is hurried away to prison on a 
charge of treason; for, instead of following Vindici’s counsel, and 
approaching the spot cautiously, he rushes upon them with a headlong 
fury, which is nobly expressed in the following brief passage :— 





Vin. Be soft, my lord. 

Lus. Away! my spleen is not so lazy: thus, and thus, 
I’li shake their eyelids open, and with my sword 
Shut them again for ever. Villain! strumpet! 


This incident, which is collateral to the main design of Vindici’s revenge 
upon the old duke, brings about two or three scenes which need not be 
described particularly, because they only assist in maturing the circum- 
stances w hich at last lead to the extirpation of the younger branches of 
the y- Perhaps these scenes, in which the four aspirants to the 
duke Mrone are engaged in intriguing against the lives of each other, 
and in which the younger one is dispatched by a sort of contrived mis- 
take, were better away, because they distract our attention from the 
main design of Vindici. But at any rate they form an effective foil to 
the magnificent, though terrible and appalling scene, which immediately 
follows them ; and which we will venture to say is not to be surpassed 
in its way, if paralleled, by any one in the whole circle of the English 
drama: and elsewhere than in the English drama there is nothing which 
in the least degree resembles it. As our limits do not enable us to give 
this splendid scene, we entreat the reader of the play to pay attention to 

for when he has perused it (or rather seen it—for it is written with 
so truly dramatic a power of style, that we see rather than read it), he 
will be exclusively absorbed in its general effect. We would point out, 
first, the triumphant delight of Vindici, at the mere prospect of ‘the 
“ measureless revenge” he is about to take—at the mere thought of 
“nine years of vengeance crowded into a minute.” Next, let it be 
observed with what an extraordinary power of imagination he is made to 
revive, as it were, the spirit of his lost mistress, and not only address 
her as if she were living, but make her address him, and answer what she 
says. Then the rich tide of reflections that flows in upon him as he 
looks upon her remains ; and the “ quaint malice,” with which he applies 
them. Then the momentary touch of deep but bitter pathos with 
which the thought of his “ once-betrothed wife” intrudes itself upon 
Vindici, and the seemingly accidental disclosure which this makes to the 
duke, of who it is under whose hands he is suffering. And finally, and 
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above all, the appalling effect of “the music,” breaking in upon the 


sacrificers in the midst of their bloody tragedy, added to the thought of 


what that music announces. This whole scene is, indeed, as Hippolito 
says of it, “ most dreadfully digested.” 

It is a principal fault of this tragedy, however, that this splendid 
scene, which should have consummated the revenge of Vindici, and 
brought the work toa close, occurs in the very midst of it: so that the chief 
exciting interest here is over; and the two following acts drag along no 
less tediously than confusedly. They consist partly of the plottings and 
counter-plottings of the duke’s and duchess’s sons to get rid of each other, 
and partly of the still deeper plot by which Vindici, in conjunction with 
some discontented nobles of the court, contrives to bring about the mur- 
der of them all, at a great banquet given by the new duke, Lusurioso. All 
this, however, though interspersed with many admirable passages, ends in 
little better than a scene of vulgar butchery, which forms a sad anti- 
climax to the splendid one which should have closed the drama. And 
this fault arises from the injudicious determination of the author to “ on 
horror’s head horrors accumulate.” At any rate, he might have so con- 
trived his plot, that it should have reached its catastrophe by regular 

adations—the greatest delinquent, and he to whom the principal 
instrument in the work owed especial vengeance, dying last. 

But, to return to what 7s—not dwell idly on what might have been—the 
fourth acts open with a conference between Lusurioso and Hippolito ; in 
which the former, desiring to get rid of his late instrument, because he 
“ knows too much,” urges Hippolito to find him another—hinting at a 
discontented brother of his own, of whom he has heard, but never seen. 
This gives the plotters another opportunity of at once furthering their 
future designs, and screening their late act ; and Vindici is aggjmgntro- 
duced to Lusurioso, in his own proper person. L & 


Hip. So, so, all’s as it should be—you’re yourself. 
Vin. How that great villain puts me to my shifts! 
Hip. He that did lately in disguise reject thee, 
Shall, now thou art thyself, as much respect thee. 
Vin. ’T will be the quainter fallacy. But, brother, 
*Sfoot, what use will he put me to now, thinkst thou ? 
Hip. Nay, you must pardon me in that. I know not. 
H’as some employment for you; but what ‘tis, 
He, and his secretary, the devil, know best. 
Vin. Well, I must suit my tongue to his desires, 
What colour soe’er they be ; hoping at last 
To pile up all my wishes on his breast. 


All this latter portion of the play is most inartificially contrived, and 
we shall not go into any minute details in regard to it, or present the 
reader with any lengthened extracts ; for, to say nothing of our limits 
precluding the latter, we are not willing to efface, by any thing less 
powerful, the impression which the foregoing scene is calculated to pro- 
duce ; because we would fain have the reader close our paper with a no 
less exalted notion than we ourselves possess of the true tragic vein of 
this almost unknown writer. Suffice it, therefore, to glance at the remain- 
ing scenes. At the commencement of the fifth act, there is a very fine 
one between the two brothers, Vindici and Hippolito, and their mother 
and sister ; in which the mother is taxed with her base designs against 


the honour of Castiza—repents—and is forgiven ; not, however, before 
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she has been fearfully punished, by the latter pretending for a moment 
that her mother’s arguments and persuasions have wrought to their 
desired end, and that she is determined to receive the addresses of Lusu- 
rioso. This scene ends very beautifully :-— 
Cas. O mother, let me twine about your neck, 
And kiss you till my soul melt on your lips ! 
I did but this to try you. 
Gra. O speak truth! 
Cas. Indeed I did not ; for no tongue has force 
To alter me from honest. 
If maidens would, men’s words could have no power ; 
A virgin'’s honour is a crystal tower, 
Which, being weak, is guarded with good spirits ; 
Until she basely yields, no ill inherits. 


This is followed by a scene in which Vindici so contrives the dis- 
covery of the murdered duke, that the whole court are satisfied to throw 
the crime on the supposed absentee, whom Vindici himself lately repre- 
sented. During the whole of this scene, a great and striking effect is 
produced by the presence of the actual murderer, and still more by the 
strain of quaint irony in which he replies (aside) to the remarks of all 
present, on the catastrophe. After this, we have a short scene, in which 
the final catastrophe is plotted between the brothers and some discon- 
terited noblemen ; and then follows the banquet, at which all is consum- 
mated—somewhat extravagantly and fantastically, it must be confessed, 
amidst dancing and music—but still with a terrible truth and vigour of 
hand in many of the details which ensue. It appears that the step-sons 
and the bastard have plotted to murder the new duke, Lusurioso; but 
they are discovered and anticipated by Vindici and his friends ; and are, 
in eu isparche themselves: such at least seems to be the catastrophe 
of th ke’s family—for the details of it cannot with any certainty be 
made out, from the very confused nature of the stage directions, &c. of 
this last scene. But the final catastrophe of the Revengers, though clear 
enough as to fact, involves an uncertainty as to motive, which strikes us 
as displaying, in more than one particular, a very subtle and profound 
acquaintance with the workings of the human heart. Antonio, heir to 
the dukedom (and who is also husband to the lady on whom, at the com- 
mencement of the play, one of the duke’s step-sons had committed an 
outrage which cost him his life), is well enough satisfied with the circum- 
stances (bloody as they are) which have so unexpectedly placed the 
dukedom in his hands; but he seems marvellously perplexed as to the 
manner in which the old duke came by his death. Upon which Vindici 
immediately confesses, or rather boasts, that it was he and his brother 


who murdered him :— 


Ant. You two? 

Vin. None else, my lord, i’faith. Nay, ‘twas well managed. 

Ant. Lay hands upon those villains! 

Vin. How! on us! 

Ant. Bear ‘em to speedy execution. 

Vin. "Heart! was’t not for your good, my lord? 

Ant. My good! Away withthem! Such an old man as he ! 
You that would murder him, would murder me. 


Now what we would remark in this is, first, the sympathy of age with 
age, in Antonio. He could see with perfect calmness the younger branches 
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of the family cut off by these wholesale assassins, though none of them 
had injured him. But when he finds that their hands were also red with the 
-blood of an old man like himself, his fears take fire in a moment, and he 
gets rid of them without delay. This is, no doubt, a very fine touch of 
nature, and not unworthy of Shakspeare himself: who, however, would 
not have developed it in the somewhat formal and logical manner which 
our author has adopted. But the other point involved in the mode of 
bringing about the final catastrophe of this play, is truly Shaksperean, if 
we are not investing it with more meaning that it actually possesses. We 
conceive that the author intended to leave us in a state of entire uncer- 
tainty, as to the motives and feelings of Vindici in disclosing his con- 
nexion with the murder of the old duke. That it never could have been 
discovered but by his and his brother’s disclosure of it, he well knew. 
« This murder might have slept in tongueless brass,” he says, “ but for 
ourselves.” Then, on the other hand, he must have been pretty sure that, 
if he did disclose it, present death awaited them both. And yet, the 
moment the matter is brought in question, he tells it as if any one else, 
and not himself, had been the agent. Still, however, he is surprised at 
the consequences of the disclosure. But then, again, on his brother 
taxing him with having brought on those consequences, he immediately 
recovers the bitter levity which has borne him up all through his task of 
revenge, and retorts upon his brother as unreasonable :— 

Thou hast no conscience. Are we not revenged ? 

Is there one enemy left alive amongst them ? 

* * Ps * 
I'faith we're well ; our mother turned, our sister true ; 
We die after a nest of dukes.—Adieu ! 


Surely all this is no less delicate and subtle, than it is profo and, 
moreover, it gives the tragedy a conclusion which would other have 


been “lame and impotent.” That Vindici, after having watched and 
prayed for vengeance during nine long years—with no other desire in 
life—no other motive for living—and with no other companion all that 
time but the dead remains of that “ betrothed lady,” in whose cause the 
vengeance was sought ;—that Vindici, after having sought this vengeance 
so long, and obtained it so fully, should still wish or even consent to 
live, would be altogether inconsistent with the nature of his character. 
And yet, that he should deliberately and advisedly make an avowal 
which would at once doom him and his brother to an ignominious death, 
and which (as far as we are led to suppose in the drama) did, in point of 
fact, secure them such a death; this would be still more inconsistent 
with his cool and calculating nature ; especially when it is considered 
that he was leaving a mother and a sister behind him. The author, aware 
of all this, has most judiciously contrived to bring about the necessary 
catastrophe of his hero’s death, in a way that shall satisfy the “ poetical 
justice” of the case, and yet leave him guiltless of that last resort of 
tools and cowards, self-destruction. He permits his death to be the result 
of that perfect indifference as to either life or death, which would inevi- 
tably attend such a character as Vindici's, when his sole active motive 
for living was taken away. 

It only remains to give a few specimens of the many separate passages 
of extraordinary vigour and beauty with which this tragedy abounds. 
We have already referred to the single lines which occur every here and 
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there throughout the work. Several of these will be found among the 
extracts already given. What follow are of a similar character, and 
seem to proceed for the most part from a similar quality of mind— 
namely, a most powerful and vivid imagination. It strikes us that 
nothing can be finer in its way than the application of the epithet, in the 
following passage, spoken by Vindici, in reference to Lusurioso, whom 
he has made up his mind to kill, but to whom he is compelled, in further- 
ance of his ulterior views, to confess that his (Vindici’s) mother has con- 
sented to assist in the dishonour of her own daughter :— 


Now must I blister my soul—be forsworn— 
Or shame the woman that received me first. 
I will be true: thou livest not to proclaim ; 
Spoke to a dying man, shame is no shame. 


What follows, though not so refined, is still more striking and splendid. 
It is spoken by Vindici, immediately on the exit of Lusurioso, after he 
has disclosed his designs on Castiza :— 





My loved lord ! 
Oh, shall I kill him o’ the wrong side now? No! 
Sword, thou wast never a back-biter yet. 
I’ll pierce him to his face ; he shall die looking on me ; 
His veins are swelled with lust: this shall unfill them: 
Great men were gods, if beggars could not kill them. 


The following is in a very different style, but exceedingly beautiful :— 


Our sorrows are so fluent, 
Our eyes o’erflow our tongues: words spoke in tears 
Are like the murmurs of the waters—the sound 

? Is loudly heard, but cannot be distinguished. 


The first of the following passages is spoken by Vindici, in anticipa- 
tion of the bloody catastrophe which he is plotting to bring about at the 
banquet which closes the tragedy ; and the second, when that catastrophe 


has taken place:— 


And when they think their pleasures sweet and good, 
In midst of all their joys, they shall sigh blood. 


[It thunders.) 
Hark ! thunder! 
Dost know thy cue, thou big-voiced crier ? 
Duke’s groans are thunder’s watchwords. 

* * * 
No power is angry when the lustful die: 
When thunder claps, Heaven likes the tragedy. 


We must now close our account of this noble tragedy, by saying gene- 
rally, that we know of few single works capable of impressing the 
reader with so high a notion of the powers of its writer. 
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t is perhaps the strongest possible illustration of the extent to which 
what is called a “ reading public,” exists in this country, the number of 
‘useless books that are published (and that bold and well-informed book- 
sellers make their fortunes by publishing) every year. Dr. Parr was an 
honest man, and a good schoolmaster: or, to borrow Byron’s description 
of him—* he was a sound teacher, and an expert flogger”—(or “ an 
expert teacher, and a sound flogger”)—for we forget the exact arrange- 
ment of the words—but nothing else. Nevertheless, the need of the cir- 
culating libraries was great! and, the moment the breath was out of the 
doctor’s body, a whole field of authors started—helter-skelter—whip and 
spur—neck and neck—to make a great man of himh! First there came 
a hasty volume, of condensed sagacity—merely for pocket circulation— 
called his “ Aphorisms.” Then the Bibliotheca Parriana! that school- 
boys read of ; and blessed themselves, to think how much learning they 
had escaped. Then came articles innumerable, terrible in the matter of 
“ Reminiscence,” in all the magazines, and literary papers (not excepting, 
we are afraid, our own publication) ; and even in the newspapers—better 
matter running short. And last (not least) comes the heavy four hun- 
dred page octavo of the Rev. William Field—even this the first orly of 
two volumes—which the writer hopes “ may prove gratifying to the 
friends and admirers of Dr. Parr, and not altogether uninteresting or 
uninstructive to others:”’ a hope which nevertheless we should be 
flattering him exceedingly, if we were to say seemed to us to be by any 
means well-founded. In fact, the worthy doctor was, as Bygon ex- 
pressed it—‘‘ a sound teacher, and an expert flogger’—(or “ an expert 
teacher, and a sound flogger”)—but nothing else. And, without sup- 
plying one word from our own knowledge or opinions, upon a subject 
which has already been debated till all the world is sick of it, we shall 
just glance over a few of the statements of the memoir before us, and 
see how far even the biography of his friends can succeed in making 
any thing else of him. 

Dr. Samuel Parr was born in the village of Harrow, in the year 1747 ; 
and was the eldest son of Mr. Samuel Parr, surgeon and apothecary, and 
Miss Ann Meynard, the daughter of a gentleman in the same profession. 
We pass over a rather lengthy pedigreee which traces both these fami- 
lies back—not quite as far as the Conquest: and come at once to the 
history of the really excellent scholar, whose weak points all the world 
seem to be in a conspiracy to expose. 

The memory of Dr. Parr appears to have been one of the most extra- 
ordinary gifts bestowed upon him: and there are persons who will be 
struck with its early development: as his biographer relates, that “ he 
has sometimes been heard to declare, that he recollected being suckled at 
his mother’s breast!” It appears, moreover, that the failure in after life, 
too commonly the fate of precocious persons, did not befal him: and on 
this point, again, we have the best of evidence—himself: for— he often 
observed” (Mr. Field continues) “ that his mental faculties were unfolded 
very prematurely ; but added, that, with him, prematurity did not, as 
years advaneed, sink into imbecility :” an opinion, which we have the 








* Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of Dr. Samuel Parr; by the Rev. 
William Field; 2 vols. Colburn. 1828. 
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leasure afterwards to find him retaining to the very last moments of his 
ife. 

If this, however, was said by the doctor himself, it may well be 
guessed what would be the opinions of other people. And, accordingly, 
it seems, that, when a boy at Harrow, his “ excellent and celebrated 
master,” Dr. Thackeray, whose rule it was “ never to bestow the least 
praise, even on the best performances of his pupils; because he con- 
ceived that applause tended only to produce indolence and vanity ;” 
* could not help expressing” (in Parr’s case) “ by his complacent looks’’ 
—(good man! we see him now !)—*“ those praises, which an uncompro- 
mising adherence to system forbad him to utter with his lips!” This 
was, perhaps, rather a Jesuitical mode of evading the “ compromise ;” 
but we all have our weaknesses ; and the doctor’s, at least, was an amiable 
one. 

We now find Parr living, however, in close intimacy with the leading 
spirits of his day :—Sir William Jones, Dr. Bennet (afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne), and “ Peter, the Hanover wild boy,’’ who was a Jellow-boarder 
of the last two gentlemen! And as they walked abroad in the fields, 
each “ assumed to himself some ancient name,” and “ appropriated to 
himself”’ (in fanéy’s fee) “ some particular district ; the honour and 
integrity of which he was to maintain against all assailants.”” Thus, 
« Jones was called Euryalus, king of Arcadia; Bennet, Nisus, king of 
Argos ; and Parr” (who had a double empire) “ Leander, prince of 
Abydos and Sestos !”’ (p. 21). They “also discussed abstruse questions ;’ 
in which difficult exercise, Parr “ carried his i inquiries” (again according 
to his own account) “ farther than his two associates ;’? whose “ wonder, 
he said, was often excited, by the manner in which his thoughts seemed 
to be absorbed, and lost in speculations,” which “ they’? were unable (at 
that time) to comprehend!” (p. 22). We mark the pages, that our 
readers who are not credulous may satisfy themselves that we have 
extracted fairly. 

But the days of our youth, like its pleasures, are fleeting! At the age 
of sixteen, Parr commenced in his father’s shop the study of physic: 
for which pursuit he immediately discovered an extraordinary aptitude, 
by “ doubling” (of his own suggestion) “ the quantity of laudanum” 
prescribed, in a dose which he was desired to make up! Of course, the 
effect (from such a hand) was admirable; and such as proved very 
curiously too, that a man may be an apothecary, as Falstaff was a cow- 
ard, “ upon instinct :” for it was only when he reported, with “ exulta- 
tion” to his son “ the good effects of the medicine,” that Mr. Parr, senior, 
learned from his adventurous é/éve, the materials of which it had been 
composed. 

As repeated speculations on the same principle, however, might perhaps 
not have turned out quite so well; and as Parr had a knack of always 
reading, while he made up or dispensed medicines (a practice which 
leads every day to mistakes between Epsom salts and Oxalic acid), the 
medical career was abandoned, and Samuel permitted to study for the 
church. This allowance, which had ever been his object, rendered him 
perfectly happy ; and he went to Cambridge in 1765 ; from whence want 
of means compelled him to return in little more than twelve months, 
when he became chief assistant (under circumstances very honourable 
to himself) at the school in which he had been originally educated, at 


Harrow. Five years subsequently, failing on the death of Dr. Swnner 
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to obtain the mastership, he quitted Harrow, and set up a rival establish- 
ment at Stanmore, which did not answer his expectations. From thence, 
he went to Colchester, and from thence again to Norwich—at both 
which places he encountered disappointment. And from the last, he 
went to his well-known and favourite residence—Hatton, where he 
remained nearly forty years, and where his extremely useful and respect- 
able life eventually terminated. 

In the course, however, of these changes, the biographer is not idle ; 
and we learn that it was shortly after his quarrel at Harrow, that the 
doctor entered into the holy state of matrimony. Having taken Stan- 
more-school, Mr. Field says, the doctor discovered, “ that it was desira- 
ble that a female superintendant should be placed at the head of the new 
establishment ;” hme 5 therefore married (rather suddenly ) « Jane,” only 
child of “ Zachariah Marsingale, Esq., of Carleton, in Yorkshire,” 
&c, &c.; which union, as “ it was indeed a match of convenience, rather 
than of "love—(from great unsuitableness of temper)—never was the 
source of much connubial felicity.” 

Nevertheless, the doctor recollecting the example of the wise Socrates, 
was enduring and jocose ; and about this time first clothed himself in the 
“huge wig,” which, “ with the aid of features marked with age even in 
youth,” made him appear a considerably older man than he actually was: 
and, on one occasion, gave rise to an admirable pleasantry from Sir Wil- 
liam Jones; who said to Parr, “ Upon my word, Parr, you are a fine 
fellow ! if you should have the good luck to live forty years, you may 
stand a chance of overtaking your face!’”’ This, our readers will admit, 
we are sure, to be a most excellent and inimitable jest. But a story, 
even still more humorous, follows, of a chambermaid at “ the Hercules’ 
Pillars, Piccadilly,” who being called after a jollification to wait upon 
some party to bed—who was older than Dr. Parr—actually mistook the 
latter for the oldest !—“No, Sir,” said she (curtseying respectfully ), 
and casting a side glance towards the gentleman in the large wig—* I 
hope I know my manners better than that too: being taught to respect 
age, I must attend ‘hat gentleman first’’—moving towards Dr. Parr, who 
was the younger man! !!! By a strange omission—for which our author, 
we think, is almost accountable—the name of this amusing and well- 
instructed bed-warmer is omitted. But we need scarely add, that “a 
loud laugh followed” the sally. In fact, it is in mere compassion to the 
risible muscles of our readers (which we shall have to tax farther as we 
go on), that we forbear to extract the whole details of the story. 

At Stanmore, the scholastic discipline of Dr. Parr (on his own account) 
is described ; and it seems to have been a little eccentric. He flogged 
his pupils vigorously from time to time; but allowed them to hold 
“morning breakfast parties ;”” “evening conversation parties ;”’ and 
sometimes even “ more convivial meetings—attic symposia :” a course, 
which Mr. Field candidly admits did seem to imply “ some want of due 
vigilance on the part of the preceptor.” Our feelings, however, are 
comforted by the assurance, that ‘‘ no intemperance—no indecorum—no 
rude or riotous mirth—every disgraced the scholars of philosophy and of 
Parr !’* (p. 99). 

The practice of boxing Dr. Parr encouraged in his school—it seems, 
against the opinion of his reverend biographer ; and we confess we are 











“ From a note, added to page 91, we regret to say this does not appear to have been 
invariably the case. The scholars—even of ‘* philosophy and of Parr’’—used now and 


then to get drunk in the alehouses about the neighbourhood. 
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not quite satisfied with the terms in which that gentleman speaks of this 
part of his friend’s conduct and character. He says—“ It was amusing 
to hear him (Parr) speak of the tacit agreement which subsisted, he said, 
between him and his pupils at Stanmore—that all their battles should be 
fought upon a certain spot, of which he commanded a full view from his 
private room ; as then he could see, without being seen, and enjoy the 
sport, without endangering the loss of his dignity.” (p. 102). Now, we 
began this article with the view rather of shewing that Dr. Parr was an 
over-rated man, than of praising or defepding him: but, certainly, this 
passage looks like an attack upon his moral feeling, which must have 
proceeded from some miscomprehension. Surely the fact must have 
been—or at least the more charitable supposition from a friend would 
have been—that the doctor caused all pugilistic battles to be fought 
under the circumstances described, in order that, without sanctioning 
them by his actual presence, he might see that they were fitly conducted, 
and confined within safe and reasonable limits ? Another assertion, too, of 
Mr. Field’s (p. 118) strikes us as a heavy reflection upon the character of 
the doctor—heavier, perhaps, than the writer contemplated, when he penned 
it. He says—speaking of the petition of the clergy to the House of Com- 
mons in the year 1772, to obtain relief from the Thirty-nine Articles— 
and of Dr. Parr’s conduct with reference to that affair—that he (Parr) 
“ was bold in thinking, and even talking,” but “ often fearful of acting ;” 
and that he “ not unfrequently advised and approved, and even secretly 
promoted measures, which he had not always the courage to avow pub- 
licly or support openly!” We shall not decide how far this was the 
fact: but, certainly, Dr. Parr’s political friends will not thank Mr. Field 
for the accusation. 

The specimens, however, of our doctor’s powers of conversation at 
this time are delightful! and leave no doubt of his perfect parity with 
Johnson. On one occasion, dining with his biographer (who was also a 
schoolmaster), he insisted on dining with “ the boys,” and faring alike 
with them; and, dinner being announced on these terms, no sooner— 
says the author—was he seated in the midst of his youthful company, 
than he began to talk !—“ Where do you come from?” was the first 
question he asked every body ; and, once upon the scent, aw ay he rat- 
tled—*“ To one, who came from Banbury, he talked of the battles of 
Edge-hill ; and to another (who came from Market Bosworth), of that 
‘ bloody strife,’ by which one king lost, and another gained, a crown! 
To a third, who said he came from Birmingham, ey suppose,’ replied 
he, you mean Brom—mwych—ham? Perhaps,’ continued he, ‘ you do not 
know the derivation or signification of the word ?—but J do.’ And then 
he explained the first syllable to mean the name of a small tree, to which 
the neighbouring soil is favourable: the second, a steep declivity, such 
as that near the High-street, the site of the original town: and the third, 
a home, or dwelling-place : 7. e. a town on a hill, abounding with broom.” 

With the same pleasing freedom and simplicity, he was accustomed to 
speak, too, upon all points—(this appears to have been a marked trait in 
the doctor’s character )—connected with his own deserts or performances. 

—‘ How I wish,” he said one day, in a discourse touching upon tolera- 
ration and amity between the established church and the dissenting 
clergy—“ How I wish to be upon the bench !—were it only to shew to all 
around me the example of a wiser and better spirit!” &c. &e. 

He thought favourably of Dr. Johnson ; with whom he had once a 
conversation upon the liberty of the press. He used often to say after- 
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warps “ T remember that interview w ell! J gave him no quarter! Our 
subject was the liberty of the press.” But he added afterw ards, that 
Johnson (in that conversation) had been “ very great.” (p. 161). We 

regret that we must pass over the dispute with Boswell, which occa- 
sidned at the time a terrible warfare inthe Gentleman’s Magazine. Parr, 
however, was not satisfied with Boswell’s Life of J ohnson, and proposed 
writing a life of that eminent man himself. Of this he often spoke ; and 
said—* it would have been one of the best things he ever wrote: it would 
have been the third most learned work that had ever yet appeared!” On 
another occasion, he said—still speaking in anger of Boswell’s insufficient 
« Life’— Mine should have been, not the droppings of his lips, but the 
history of his mind.” 

We now leave Norwich, where Parr’s scholastic exertions had met (as 
has already been stated) with indifferent success ; and proceed to Hatton, 
where he resided for so long a period, and where the author of the pre- 
sent work first met him—under circumstances particularly interesting 
and picturesque——“ Formerly,” he says [this is Mr. Field], “ on the 
summit of Hatton-hill there stood a windmill; and as Dr. Parr was 
sitting on one of its ower steps, on a fine day early in the summer of 1790, 
in a flowered damask morning gown, and a pipe in his hand” [ for the 
good man took tobacco ], «the present writer had the pleasure of seeing 
for the first time,” &c. &c. “ that extraordinary person.” The pleasure, 
it need hardly be added, turned out to be mutual. 

A peculiar feature in the doctor’s domestic arrangement was the 
management of his library ; which was “ hung round with numerous 
prints,” chiefly “ the portraits of literary men.’ Mr. Burke was once 
a member of this “ illustrious assemblage ;’ but when he cried down the 
French Revolution, “ his picture was suspended in an inverted position ; 
and some time after, entirely removed.” A similar token of displeasure 
was once inflicted upon the picture of Dr. Paley ; but “ this was after- 
wards restored to its right position, and suffered to retain its allotted place.” 

We have already hinted that a gentle style of “ flogging” was one of 
Parr’s specifics in the management of his academy. The following exqui- 
site anecdote in illustration of this fact, the biographer copies from a 
memorandum in the New Monthly Magazine Lumbos dolare virgis, 
Dr. Parr considered so essential a process in the business of education, 
that, when, asked respecting any one—whether he had been his pupil ?— 
his usual reply was—‘ Yes—I flogged him.’ Introducing one of' his 
pupils, on some occasion, to a lady, he addressed her in the following 
words:—‘ Allow me, madam, to introduce to you an old pupil of mine, 
whom I have often flogged, and who I assure you is all the better for 
it.””” The delicacy of this allusion (under such circumstances ) may be 
something doubtful: but, for the affair of the rod, we agree with the 
doctor entirely. Because what is so natural, when we find that we cannot 
beat sense into one end of a person, as to try what can be done at the other? 

From this point, saving and excepting the story of the preface to the 
Treatises of Bellendenus—about which nobody cares a farthing ; and the 
disappointment of Dr. Parr in his view to obtain a bishopric, at the tim 


of the late king’s illness in 1789 ;—on which occasion—(oh, this hope !) 


Mr. Field says—‘“‘ With so much confidence did he look towards this 
flattering prospect, that his domestic plans he said were settled with his 
family ; and the great principles fixed in his own mind which should 
guide his conduct both as the head of a diocese, and as a lord of Parlia- 
ment!” From this point, the remainder of the book treats more of the 
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doctor’s friends and acquaintance than of himself; and our conclusion 
must necessarily be abrupt, as the first volume only is as yet before the 
public. What may be expected from the second—as well as what 
worth or reason there is, in writing the biography of such a man as 
Dr. Parr—the short description that we have given may afford the public 
an opportunity of judging. In the same style of extract which we have 
already presented, we might go on—from this one volume—and about this 
great man—half through our Magazine. 

For instance, what shall we say of a philosopher, who could write, with 
his own hand, the following passage about himself—contained in a pub- 
lished epitaph upon his daughter ?—“ Her venerable father, whose ar- 
TAINMENTs are only exceeded by THE STRENGTH OF HIS UNDERSTANDING, 
will long and deeply feel,’ &c. &c.! And this, too, while, in another place, 
he expresses fierce indignation at the “ false and injurious intimation’ of 
Dr. Lucas, the rector of Ripple ; who, in a pamphlet published upon some 
dispute between Parr and Bishop Hurd, accused him of “ having written 
puffs in the newspapers, about his own learning and his claims,” &c. 

Again: that he should have been a dupe to Ireland’s hoax of the 
Shakspeare Papers, was no impeachment of his understanding ; because 
there are worse things in Shakspeare (or inworks attributed to Shakspeare 
than many, even of the mediocre passages, written by Ireland. And that 
he should have been forward, and ready to put his name down, in testimony 
of his belief on this subject, is not surprising : because he was a busy, self- 
important person—and naturally very anxious that he should appear to 
take the lead, in determining that doubt—or any other. But there is 
not much candour, after this, in talking of “ Ireland’s”’ “ impudent” and 
“infamous” “ forgery;’’ and calling the author a “ detected impostor.” 
The same device used by Ireland had been attempted, and used with 
success, and laughed at, a hundred times over. At worst, the fault was 
venial ; and we doubt if the mere success that attended it did not go a 
great way towards its (literary) redemption. Ireland’s “ impudent for- 
gery” would never have been so very loudly railed against, if a great 
many people, very high and mighty in their own estimation, had not 
become open to ridicule from their having been the dupes of it. To talk 
of the “ solemn asseveration of the bold literary forgers’” is unworthy 
cant and trash. Did the believers—(we put the question to all of them) 
—did they believe upon Jreland’s affirmation—or did they believe, because, 
upon reading, they believed the poems to be Shakspeare’s? And this is 
the sort of man—God help us!—that called “ Pitt by a Greek appella- 
tion ;’”’ “ avoiding, in testimony of contempt, to give him his proper name!’ 

The truth is—and it is a truth which, if any doubt existed in the 
individual’s life, his friends have taken care to make sufficiently unques- 
tionable since his death—that Parr was a scholar, and a worthy man, and 
a man of competent understanding ; but that, of claim to intellectual greatness 
or superiority, he had not an iota. He wasan imitator of Johnson’s pre- 
tence, with nothing at all of Johnson’s genius. Like the “rivers” in 
“ Macedon,” and in “ Monmouth,” they both wore wigs, and were 

oth christened Samuel ; but there the resemblance ended. Johnson was 
pedantic and ostentatious ; but the matter contained in what he said and 
wrote will make it last for ever. Boswell’s history of his life and gossip- 
ings—though parts of the detail are petty enough—will be read for cen- 
turies by every man that can appreciate power: but we put it to any 
sane individual—what there is—delivered by Mr. Field—worth an hour’s 
remembrance—of the habits or conversations of Parr? Through every 
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chapter—for five hundred pages—we have it !—“ Dr. Parr’s opinions” 
on this, that, and the other! On “ Parliamentary Reform’—on “ The 
Fortification Plan’’—on “ The Indian Government” — on “ Burke’s 
Reflections” —on “ Paine’s Rights of Man’’—on “The Riots at Birming- 
ham’”’—on “ Mr. Erskine”—“ Mr. Windham’”—*“ The French Revolu- 
tion’’—and a hundred other subjects (for all subjects were alike) ; and 
under every head, almost without exception, where the reader looks for 
originality and wit—up comes some comment as poor and pointless, or 
argument as trite and ostentatious, as futility could desire! 

Of the doctor’s talents for conversation, we have given some examples. 
Of his powers as a preacher, the two chief anecdotes recorded, are—that 
in his second sermon at Norwich (which, when printed, “ filled seventy 
quarto pages,” and “ occupied full an hour and a half in the delivery”), 
the impatience of the auditors was not only visible in their looks ; but 
openly displayed, by “ appeals to watches, and other significant hints !”’ 
—and the “ Spital Sermon” at Christ-church encountered a fate as bad or 
worse.* And even, touching his claims as a schoolmaster—these obser- 
vations are absolutely forced from us—but it will be remembered that his 
schools always failed! and, certainly (from the present work), there 
do seem to have been some causes at work which rendered it not wholly 
unaccountable that they should have done so. 

The matter rests, then, as it seems to us, between the doctor and his 
biographers. Either Mr. Field, who speaks of him from a long acquaint- 
ance, and also from the added testimony of a long list of friends—either 
Mr. Field has treated the doctor unfairly—or the doctor—(we challenge 
contradiction, after the extracts we have made)—was any thing rather 
than an extraordinary person. 

The truth will probably lie something midway. Dr. Parr was no conjurer ; 
but it is a hard trial to put any man’s mind to, to take him upon his state- 
ments of those who write his life. There are one or two points, too, upon 
which, as we take it, Mr. Field has inadvertently reflected more severely 
upon his friend than he intended to do—we hope more severely than full 
justice and consideration would have warranted. The statement that the 
doctor caused his pupils to fight under his window, that he might “ see 
the sport, without compromising his dignity,’ must, we think, be 
founded in some misconception or mistake. And the other general accusa- 
tion—that he was “ disposed to urge and promote measures privately, 
which he dared not openly avow,”—if it be the fact, is at least a piece of 
information which Parr’s political friends (and Parr a clergyman, 
too!) will scarcely thank his historian for bringing forward. It is 
possible that both these passages may have been written by Mr. Field, 
without a sufficient perception of the strong reproof which they convey : 
but, as they stand, they certainly do constitute charges against the moral 
feeling of the doctor, which we—who do not appear as his apologists— 
should not have thought of urging. 

* The account of this affair (p. 381) deserves to be given in Mr. Field’s own words.— 
€ Before the service began,” he says, “I went into the vestry, and found Dr. Parr seated, 
with pipes and tobacco before him on the table. He evidently felt the importance of the 
occasion, but felt at the same time @ confidence in his own powers. When he ascended 
the pulpit a profound silence prevailed,” &c. &c. And how does the reader suppose all 
this breathless excitement and expectation ended? ‘* Unfortunately, from the great extent 
of the church, his voice was very imperfectly heard, especially towards the close of his 
sentences. The sermon occupied nearly an hour and a quarter in the delivery.” And 
in allusion to its extreme length, it was remarked by a lady, who had been asked her opinion 
of it,—* Enough there is, and more than enough—the first words of its first sentence.”.—All 
this puts one so much in mind of that other good old man, “ Major Cartwright !” 
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DUNKERQUE. 


I wAvE always looked upon Dunkerque as one of the nicest and most 
agreeable towns in France. It struck my fancy the very first time I 
saw it, and has retained its place in my good opinion ever since ; though 
that “ since” includes a pretty long period, during which I have seen 
nearly all that is worth seeing of the same kind in France. As I write 
these letters for your satisfaction, not my own, you will, I hope, do me 
the justice to suppose that I express the above feeling (for a mere personal 
feeling it is, and nothing more), not for the mere momentary gratification 
that the expression of a personal feeling affords to all of us, but because I 
think the expression of it will illustrate, if not explain, one of the peculiar 
qualities of the place I am about to describe to you. There are certain 
persons, places, and things, calculated to please or displease us, we know 
not why. And thus it is with me (and I suppose with others) in respect 
to Dunkerque ; I like it better than any other provincial town in France, 
of the same class; but am not very well able to expound “ the reason 
why.” You must not, however, suppose from this, that there is any 
thing about Dunkerque, which makes it extraordinary that any one 
should take a sudden and a lasting liking to it: on the contrary, I do not 
know of a single grave fault that can be found with Dunkerque: though 
I must in justice confess, that Iam equally unable to point out in it any 
marked or striking beauty. Its situation is not fine—nor even good— 
for it stands low, and in the midst of an immense plain. The construc- 
tion of its buildings cannot form its secret attraction, for they are plain, 
and chiefly of brick ; nor the construction of its inhabitants either—for 
they are plain too—as much so as they can well be, short of absolute 
ugliness. What is it, then, that we so much like about Dunkerque? No 
matter. It is a bad sign when we grow anxious to discover what it is that 
pleases us, whether in person, place, or thing. I will, therefore, at once 
proceed to my merely descriptive duties. 

Dunkerque is situated at the extremity of the northern division of 
France, and is the town nearest to the frontier which divides France 
from the Netherlands. This proximity to the latter country accounts 
for one, in particular, of the qualities which make Dunkerque at once so 
sightly, and so agreeable as a temporary or a permanent sojourn— 
namely, its extreme cleanliness. The towns nearest to the frontier on 
either side, of every country, invariably interchange some one or more of 
their good and bad qualities respectively. The Dunkerquois, in gaining 
from the Flemings some of their praiseworthy love of cleanliness, have 
been fain to accept a more than equal portion of their execrable language : 
which would be more than a counterpoise to any other quality whatever. 
Flemish is spoken every where—in the shops, the markets, the cafés, the 
public conveyances, and even at the private fire-sides of the bourgeois : 
consequently, English ears of any susceptibility, are almost as much 
offended at Dunkerque as their eyes are regaled. 

Dunkerque is approached, on the French side, by two roads ; one a 
very fine one, straight as a line for several miles, and flanked by double 
rows of trees, leading from Calais through Gravelines ; and the other an 
inferior one, but the principal road to the interior, through Cassel, 
Lille, &c. Both roads lead to the same gate of the town, at which an 
appearance presents itself that will be very novel and interesting to those 
who have not been accustomed to a canal country. As you enter the 
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town, interminable lines of water stretch away or wind about in all di- 
rections, intersecting each other every here and there—each with its 
trim green banks rising slantingly many feet above the water, its lines of 
willows, poplars, or young elms, and its endless succession of locks, 
basins, and drawbridges—each of the latter objects being accompanied 
by a multiplicity of machinery, unintelligible to any but the initiated, 
yet producing a curious and interesting effect upon all. I know of no 
other town where objects of this class may be seen to so much advan- 
tage, as they are all in the most perfect repair ; and most of them, being 
nearly new, are constructed upon the most approved and efficient prin- 
ciples. There is one portion of them, in particular, which I will mention 
here, while it occurs to me, and before we enter the town itself—of which 
it does not form a part. In front of the harbour of Dunkerque there 
rises a high bar (as it is called), or sand-bank, which is of infinite detri- 
ment to the traffic of the port, by preventing all but vessels of very light 
burthen from entering, except at nearly high water, and by excluding 
vessels of very heavy burthen altogether. For several years past a very 
noble work has been constructing, for the purpose of gradually reducing 
this bar, and, at all events, of preventing the perpetual increase of it, 
which has been observed of late years to take place. The work consists 
of an immense basin, at about a third of a mile from the situation of the 
sand-bank, which communicates with the port, and consequently into 
which the sea runs, as the tide flows, and fills it. The entrance to this 
basin consists of five sluice-gates, which, on the days that the works are 
intended to be put in action, are shut at high water, and so remain till 
nearly the point of low water—when they are suddenly opened, and the 
immense body of water contained in the basin is precipitated, in the form 
of five tremendous cataracts, directly towards the object they are intended 
toact upon. At the same moment, all the other sluice-gates of the canals 
which communicate with the harbour are opened also, by way of auxilia- 
ries to the great body contained in the basin; and the whole keep 
pouring forth their resistless streams for the space of nearly an hour. 
The basin has been for some months completed, and its effects have been 
several times tried ; and report says, that the bar is already reduced some 
feet in height. This is unquestionably one of the noblest works of its 
kind in Europe ; and, as a mere sight, I know of nothing whatever so 
fine, as an effect of human industry and art. The body of water poured 
forth by the sluices, while in action, surpasses, both in strength and 
quantity, that of most of the celebrated natural waterfalls in Europe: 
and the whole being confined in its course to very narrow limits, by the 
two jetties which bound the entrance to the harbour, the whole force of 
the water is preserved till nearly the point where it has to play upon the 
sand-bank. The manner in which the two bodies of water—namely, 
that which rushes from the mouth of the port, and the sea itself, which is 
at the same time entering the same narrow course—contend with each 
other for mastery, produces also a very noble effect ; when it is considered 
what the artificial stream has to contend against—namely, nothing less 
than the great body of the ocean itself. 

The gate of entrance to Dunkerque, on the French side, is at a bridge 
called the Pont-rouge, which crosses the canal leading to Bruges, and 
flanking the first two leagues of the Lille road. This canal runs in nearly 
a straight line its whole length, and has a very agreeable appearance from 
the bridge just named, near which are assembled the various kinds of 
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craft that bring merchandize to Dunkerque. The long coal barges—as 
long as a street—ribbed like some strange animal, and shining with 
varnish almost like a piece of French household furniture—offer an 
agreeable contrast to our vehicles for the same purpose.—Here also the 
stranger is amused by the perpetual pokings of the custom-house officers, 
with their long shining iron spikes, into every vehicle that passes, to 
detect any of those objects of traffic that are not allowed to enter the 
French towns, without paying the octroi, or town-duty. On passing the 
abovenamed gate and drawbridge, you are, in fact, within the town of 
Dunkerque ; but you are not so in appearance and effect, till you have 
passed a second gate and drawbridge, over another canal leading to the 
opposite side of the town, and the view of which is more pleasing than 
that of any other canal in this neighbourhood, on account of the extreme 
neatness of its banks of smooth turf, and the perfection of its various 
locks and drawbridges. On passing this second gate, the road turns 
abruptly to the left, and you are immediately within the city. Hitherto 
the road, though of a noble width, and flanked with handsome houses, is 
paved in the middle only. But on entering the second gate, the pavement 
covers every part, up to the walls of the houses, and gives that effect 
which is peculiar to continental cities. I will venture to state it as a 
fact—(I would announce it as a discovery of my own, but that I know 
you are apt to smile at the supposed merit of such discoveries, even when 
you allow them to be such)—that the irreconcilably foreign look which 
belongs to all provincial cities on the continent, in the eyes of most 
English travellers, arises chiefly from this circumstance of the road pave- 
ment covering the whole open space of the streets, up to the very doors 
and walls of the houses, so that not a foot of natural earth is to be seen, 
if you look for it ever so carefully: not a vestige of any thing appears, 
that is not obviously, and almost obtrusively, the work of man’s hands. 
And this arrangement acts on the eye in two ways—it not only gives that 
unfinished, and yet altogether artificial look, neither quality of which is 
agreeable to an English eye, but it is the immediate cause of that other 
appearance, which at first seems so odd to us—of every body, even to the 
most gaily attired of the female foot passengers, walking in the middle of 
the carriage road—that being, in fact, not only the dryest and best paved 
part of the street, but there being no other part where you can walk with 
equal convenience—that portion of the street which is next to the houses 
on either side being intersected and cut up by the entrances to the caves 
which are beneath every house. and which entrances are almost always 
open, for the purposes of those by whom they are inhabited: it being 
the custom for every house—even the finest in the city—to let their 
cellars to the poorer inhabitants for distinct dwellings, and purposes of 
trade, manufactures, &c. Having announced to you one of my disco- 
veries in the above sort, I may as well follow it by another, that you om 
punish my sins in that particular both under one. You may be assured, 
then, that the custom of dispensing with a trotloir, or foot pavement, in 
the French streets, has arisen, not from the want of perceiving or appre- 
ciating the extreme convenience and comfort of such an arrangement, 
but from the impossibility of making it coincide with another custom, 
which they cannot afford to part with, of turning to the utmost possible 
account all the ground within the walls of the cities. In many of the 
French fortified cities, perhaps a fourth, or at least a sixth part of the 
inhabitants, live under ground, in the cellars of the better sort of houses ; 
X 2 
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and a foot pavement would be perfectly useless, where the openings to 
= subterranean dwellings must break into it at every ten or twenty 
We will commence our particular examination of Dunkerque at the 
Grand Place—that ornament of all French towns, great or small—and, 
above all, of this one—for I do not know of any elsewhere, that, upon 
the whole, produces a more pleasing and noticeable effect. The 
Grand Place of Dunkerque is an oblong square, of about 150 paces by 
120; with dwelling-houses on all the four sides, no two alike, yet none 
differing enough from the rest to destroy the general uniformity of effect. 
These lines of houses are unbroken, except on the west side; but from 
each corner of the square the principal streets of the town branch forth— 
running from thence to the extremity of the town in each direction, and 
being intersected at right angles by others, running equally to the extre- 
mity of the town respectively. ‘This regularity, in the arrangement of 
the streets, is one of the characteristics of Dunkerque ; and the effects of 
it are excellent in every point of view, whether for the purposes of beauty, 
health, or utility. 

In regard to the picturesque effect of its private buildings, there are 
few towns of its size that ean compete with Dunkerque: for though the 
houses are all of brick, the excellent taste in which many of them are 
designed, and the mode in which the brickwork is moulded into friezes, 
architraves of the windows, &c., enables them to produce all the effect of 
stone buildings. I speak particularly of the principal private streets— 
such as the rue du Sud, rue del’Ancienne Poste, &c. These streets are 
spacious, regular, perfectly straight, and the external face of the houses so 
designed,—as to the architraves of the windows, the cornices of the 
parapets, &c., that they look more like those of an Italian than a French 
town; and to some an unity of look (as if of stone-work) is given, by 
means of a sort of rasping or rubbing with some rough-faced instrument, 
which the surface of the brick-work has undergone, and which hides 
almost entirely the joining of the bricks. In the more busy and central 
streets, most of the houses have been stuccoed, and are painted of 
different colours from time to time, as the custom is in most of the French 
and Flemish towns; and everywhere they have undergone more or less 
of a restoration, which gives a half modern effect to the whole town. 
You here and there see a house with a pointed roof, as if it had the gable- 
end turned towards the street. But this is so rare, that though there is, 
perhaps, scarcely a house that has not stood for more than a century, the 
place has all the appearance of a new town, in the most frequented 
parts of it, by reason of the extreme beauty and regularity of the 
pavement, and the perfect state of repair in which every thing is 
maintained. 

The longest and most populous street in Dunkerque is that which 
runs from the gate of entrance on the south, to the port on the north 
—forming nominally three streets, under the names respectively of 
rue Royale, rue d’Angouléme, and rue d’Eglise. This is the great 
line for the houses of retail business; and the centre portion of it 
forms one side of the Grand Place. Next to this line, the most busy, and 
also the most agreeable and picturesque, is a street that runs at right 
angles with it to the other extremity of the town, called rue de Moulin. 
There is a look of cleanliness, comfort, and respectability about this street, 
which, added to its liveliness and variety of aspect, make it altogether 
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the most agreeable one in the town. There are no other, of what may be 
called the public streets of Dunkerque, so extensive or so well maintained 
as the above named. The next to them, of the same. kind, are those 
which run off at right angles from the centre one. The principal of 
these is the rue de la Vierge, running from the north-west corner of the 
Grand Place to the Port. The others are the rue de Berry, rue St. 
Julien, and rue de Pierre, running in the same direction. There is 
also another long and very lively business street—the rue Neuve— 
running nearly parallel with the rue d’Angouléme. The above streets 
(with the exception of the rue du Moulin) are devoted chiefly to the 
retail trade of the town, and include by far the greater share of it. But 
of the town itself, they form but a small proportion. All the great 
streets lying on the east and south sides of the Grand Place, are more 
spacious than the above, much more regular in their style of architecture, 
and, consequently, produce a more imposing, if not a more lively and 
agreeable effect. Most of them abut upon the plain in front of the 
barracks, or upon another open space, planted with trees, which lies on 
the banks of one of the principal canals. They consist of the rue des 
Vieux Remparts, rue du Sud, rue de Soubise, rue de |’Ancienne Poste, 
rue de Sechellers, &c. There are many other excellent streets, several 
good ones, a very few that are indifferent, and not more than one or two 
that can be called bad. In this latter respect, perhaps, there is scarcely 
any other town of its size so advantageously distinguished as Dankerque ; 
you may perambulate it for days in every direction, and scarcely be able 
to persuade yourself that it includes many of the very poor among its 
inhabitants. I am afraid this is very far indeed from being a true indi- 
cation; but, nevertheless, it is a great and noticeable advantage, as far 
as it goes. 

Dunkerque includes within its limits several fine open spaces, besides 
the principal one in its centre. The chief of these is, the Place Jean 
Bart—a handsome oblong square, planted at regular intervals all over 
with lefty elms and poplars, and having in the centre a fine bust of the 
celebrated sea-captain whose name it bears. The next in size and regu- 
larity of appearance, is the Place de Louis XVIII. This is surrounded 
by good houses, and has several of the best streets branching from it. 
There is, close to the last named, another Place, planted with trees, and 
extending on one side to the quay of one of the canals ; and another close 
to the Grand Place, where the fish and the meat markets are held, which 
has a public fountain in the centre. Besides these, there is a pleasant little 
green enclosure, turfed and planted, called (somewhat too ambitiously) the 
Park—one side of which forms the bank of the great inner basin of the port. 
But the most agreeable promenade of the town is a large open space in 
front of the barracks, called the Plain. It consists of a fine piece of turf, 
running along nearly the whole of one quarter of the town, and present- 
ing the rarity (in France) of a regular unbroken lawn, almost flat and 
smooth enough for a bowling-green—kept so by the horses and other 
cattle that are allowed to feed upon it. 

Dunkerque is not very rich in public buildings; but it has two, well 
worthy of notice; namely, the great detached tower, which you meet 
with in so many of the continental towns, and which serves the joint 
purposes of a belfry, a clock tower, and a look-out ; and the cathedral 
church of Saint Eloi, the facade of which is the only part claiming 
attention. The great tower stands quite detached, a few paces from the 
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north-western corner of the Grand Place. It is built of the yellow 
bricks used for most of the edifices here ; and the effect of them, in this 
instance, now that they are time-worn, and discoloured down to a pic- 
turesque hue, is I think, even better than that of stone. The tower is 
square, supported by buttresses from bottom to top, and graduall 
diminishing in size as it ascends ; and the view of it, looking upwar 
from the bottom, at but a little distance, is very noble; but seen from 
outside the town, the general effect is greatly injured by a little wooden 
erection, which is placed at the top, and surmounted by a flag-staff, with 
cords, &c., on which certain flags are hoisted on féte days. The French 
generally contrive to spoil their fine buildings by something of this kind, 
and seldom with any sufficient reason. The little cabin which is here 
erected, I suppose for purposes of observation, might just as well have 
corresponded in look with the place on which it stands, instead of having 
the appearance of a smart, newly-painted peasant’s cottage, escaped, nobod 
can tell how or why, from its appropriate situation in some secluded dell. 
The Roman fagade of the cathedral of Saint Eloi, would be a very fine 
one, if it were not disfigured by an extra column, beyond the extremity of 
the pediment at each end, above which an ugly eastern-looking tower rises ; 
and if it were not, moreover, cut up in another essential part of its general 
effect, by the barbarism of nearly the whole of the architrave and frieze 
being run into one flat surface for the purpose of receiving an inscrip- 
tion :—Deo optimo maximo Sacro: as if any body could doubt the pur- 
poses of a building of this kind. 

Dunkerque has a theatre, which is about on a par, in point of size and 
condition, with that of Calais; but the morale of it is much superior. 
The Dunkerquois have a passion for theatrical amusements, and espe- 
cially for those connected with music—which makes the management of 
their theatre a better speculation than it usually is in the provincial 
towns of France. The troupe assembled here is usually an y rune, one ; 
and the comic opera may in some sort be said to take in the whole of 
those boasts of the French stage—the vaudevilles, and other petites 
piéces ; since these always contain more or less of those agreeable little 
epigrammatic couplets—epigrammatic both in words and music—in 
which the modern French writers so much excel, and the ability to sing 
which with grace and spirit is an indispensable qualification of all their 
comic actors. It is the great merit of a French audience—even a pro- 
vincial one—that it cares little or nothing for that which, with us, is 
almost every thing—namely, the external embellishments of a theatre, 
including its “‘ scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations.” Accord- 
ingly, their provincial theatres are much better supplied with actors 
than with any thing else. Those of the Dunkerque theatre at present 
would form a very fair company, if the somewhat too refined and ambi- 
tious taste of the Dunkerquois did not exact from them more than they 
have any right to expect out of Paris. The “Grands Opéras” of the 
Académie Royale de Musique, which are execrable any where—even in 
their splendid birth-place itself—are here as much worse than execrable 
as you choose to imagine any thing: in short, they are as much worse 
as bad music sang out of tune is than the same music sang in tune, and 
no more: for the only noticeable difference between French singers is, ' 
that some sing out of tune, and others do not. But the vaudevilles, and 
other light comic pieces of the day, they contrive to make very enter- 
taining here. They have one actor, in particular (Dumas), who comes 
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nearer to the exquisite Brunet, than any I have seen. Dumas is a close 
imitator of an actor who has not a single fault to imitate; so that he has 
an advantage which most imitators are without—the faulis of their 
original being, in the eyes of imitators, their only beauties. 

Judging from the cafés and restaurants (no bad criterions), the people 
of Dunkerque are singularly domesticated in their habits. For a popu- 
lation of more than twenty thousand, there is but one of the latter esta- 
blishments, and of the former only three or four that are at all comme il 
faut ; and these are not frequented as the like places are in most of the 
provincial towns of France—to say nothing of Paris itself. The reason 
may perhaps be, that they are not conducted with the same degree of 
spirit and éclai that the French usually bestow upon such matters. In 
Paris, and the first-rate provincial towns, the café is the Frenchman’s 
home ; but this is because he finds there all sorts of attractions and 
agrémens, which, necessary as they are to his existence, he seldom thinks 
of connecting with his home, even when he has the means. But in 
Dunkerque, though it is one of the most flourishing among the second or 
third rate French towns, money isa scarce commodity, even as compared 
with other similar portions of the kingdom; and there is-no one who 
better understands the true value of money than a Frenchman. In Paris 
he is dissipated, and lives in cafés and out of doors, because it costs him 
no more to do so than it does to be steady and domestic at home: in 
Dunkerque he contrives to make himself es in the latter character, 
because to go out of it is inconsistent with his calculations as to the rela- 
tive value of any given number of sous, and the entertainment that may 
be purchased for them. He cannot, any where, do without his cup of 
caft noir and his petit verre after dinner ; but here he cannot persuade 
himself to pay ten sous for them abroad, when he can have them for 
three at home. The same causes which tend to make a community fond 
of theatrical amusements, tend equally to make them religious—or, I 
should rather say, fond of religious ceremonies. Accordingly, those of the 
Dunkerquois, who are not theatrical, are dévofe, and many are both one 
and the other. The consequence is, that the demand for religious cere- 
monies is greater here than in most other French towns, and the supply 
is in proportion. The most imposing of all the ordinary religious cere- 
monies of the French church is at the same time the most common—I 
mean the military mass that is held every Sunday at noon in all the gar- 
rison towns. Perhaps, among the feelings called forth by the various 
artificial sights and sounds, united, that have been invented by human 
ingenuity with a view to the excitement of the human passions and affec- 
tions, there is no one so new, and so striking in its immediate effects, as 
that which results from the first striking up of a full military band 
within the walls of a great cathedral filled with religious worshippers. 
The instantaneous change, without any apparent warning or signal, from 
profound silence to the mad rattle of drums, the clashing of cymbals, the 
blare of trumpets, and the shrill and piercing cry of fifes: the charac- 
teristic effect of each class of these instruments heightened tenfold by the 
resounding roof and echoing walls of the place in which they are heard ; 
—the effect of this upon a Protestant ear, not prepared for it beforehand, 
is perfectly indescribable. Military mass is performed every Sunday in 
the cathedral church of Saint Eloi, at Dunkerque. At noon, the bat- 
talion that is stationed in the town marches in at the great centre-doors of 
the church, drums beating, and the full band playing—preceded by the 
field officers, the authorities of the town, &c. ; and the whole take their 
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station in an open column up the centre aisle of the church, reaching 

from the great door to the steps of the principal altar. The pacha re 
of the day then gives his orders, in as loud a voice as if he were in the 
field of battle, and they are executed with as little view to the place— 
the bayonets rattling, and the butts of the muskets thundering on the 
marble floor, till the whole edifice shakes with the noise. During all this 
time, the religious ceremonies of the priests at the altar do not intermit 
for a moment ; and the same orders, for grounding arms, carrying arms, 


&e. are repeated at several intervals during the half-hour which the. 


military remain in the church. At certain points of the service, too, 
the band joins the regular church music ; and at the termination of that 
part of the service in which the military are supposed to join, the whole 
double band again strike up, and the battalion leaves the church in the 
same order that it entered. 

Though the above is more imposing and effective (notwithstanding its 
almost painfully anomalous nature) than any other religious ceremony, 
it is not so much sought after as many, on account of its so frequent 
occurrence. Those which most excite and interest the Catholic spec- 
tator are the Fétes of the Saints, which occur each but once in the year, 
Now, while I write (on the evening of the llth of November), the 
streets of Dunkerque present a singular and not unpleasing appearance. 
Innumerable painted lanterns, hoisted on long poles, and with lights 
enclosed in them, are flitting about in all directions, as if floating upon 
the air; for it is so dark that you cannot see the bearers of them. In 
a walk of ten minutes, you would encounter not less than five hundred 
of these lanterns—of various forms, sizes, and colours, and all differently 
ornamented with figures, flowers, devices, &c., according to the fancy of 
those who hold them. They are chiefly borne, out of doors, by the 
children of the poorer classes ; but there are few children, even of the 
better sort of the inhabitants, who will not be found with one in their 
hands, either inn-doors or out, on this féte of the patron of little chil- 
dren—Saint Martin. It is he who, here, acts the part of the fairies 
with us, and puts the silver penny into the shoes that are placed in due 
order over-night, and sends other such like rewards and punishments, 
according as his little protégés are “ sages” or “ méchants.” This “ feast 
of the lanterns” is one of the few Catholic religious customs that do not 
strike us heretics as either blasphemous or ridiculous; and the rather, 
perhaps, as the observance of it is confined to little children. It has, 
however, one crying objection: many of the little dévoles carry, besides 
their lantern, a cow’s horn, with which they make a most uncouth and 
intolerable noise, from dusk till bed-time. 

Dunkerque is one of those towns which “ the English” have been 
accustomed to frequent since the peace ; consequently, it is always prett 
well supplied with furnished apartments—a thing scarcely to be met wit 
in towns peopled by the natives alone. Perhaps there is no other place 
in France where this convenience is to be had on more moderate terms 
than here. The Englishman who first seeks a sojourn of this kind, is 
not a litttle surprised to find that at Dunkerque he may have a hand- 
some and spacious suite of apartments, of four or five rooms, furnished 
with every comfort that he can need, and with many objects of even 
unnecessary show and luxury—(such as suberb Parisian clocks, bronze 
candelabras, and so forth)—for (say) a hundred francs a month (four 
pounds) ; and this in the best situations of the town, and the most repu- 
table of the houses. But a couple, who are economically disposed, and are 
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content with a good sitting-room, bed-room, servants’-room, and kitchen, 
may have them from thirty to fifty francs, according to the goodness of 
the furniture, &c. 

It only remains for me to speak of those immediate environs of Dun- 
kerque, which form virtually a portion of the town. To say that they 
are more picturesque and agreeable than those of most French towns, is 
saying very little indeed in their favour ; since a French city is almost 
always a precise and settled thing, having certain fixed and, as it were, 
legal limits—having passed which, you are as much out of the town 
as if you were out of the world. This is necessarily the case with /or- 
tified towns ; but it is so with almost all, by reason of feeling and habit. 
There are few in regard to which it is so little the case as it is to Dun- 
kerque. Having canals branching from almost every part of it but that 
which faces the sea, houses of business, as well as little campagnes, or 
country-houses, have sprung up in many parts of the immediate vicinity, 
which give a comparatively pleasing effect to the aspect of the country— 
which would otherwise be dreary to the last degree—partly from its 
absolute flatness, and partly because the soil is not favourable to the 
growth of wood vegetation. But the most agreeable portion of the 
environs is a little village called Rosendahl, which does not border either 
of the canals, but is situated on each side of a winding road, paved, and 
thickly bordered with pollard trees. Through this lane you may wind 
along for two miles, in the hottest day of summer, without feeling the 
sun, but merely seeing it chequering the earth as you walk; and here 
the Dunkerquois betake themselves every Sunday literally in flocks, to 
enjoy the open air, and spend an innocent afternoon in one or other of 
the various public gardens which are situated on either side. The prin- 
cipal of these is the “ Jardin Royal,” a spacious plot of ground, so thickly 
planted as to form almost a wood, and presenting an appearance as much 
superior to any of our public gardens even in the vicinity of the capital, 
as our Vauxhall is to any of the evening places of a similar kind in 
France. It is a garden altogether French: that is to say, of all the 
innumerable trees and shrubs of which it consists, not one is in its na/ural 
state, but has been clipped, twisted, tied, trained, and tortured in con- 
formity with certain received rules and fancies, which for time imme- 
morial have held sovereign sway over the French taste in these matters. 
To this garden all the most respectable of the bourgeois repair every 
Sunday at least, as regularly as they do to mass ; and evidently with no 
other motive than that of meeting each other: for to partake of any of 
the refreshments included in the price of admission—and particularly of 
that most popular of all refreshments in France, a dance in the open air 
—would be the depth of mauvais ton. Not so, however, the soubrettes 
and bonnes, and their male companions, the labourers and artizans of the 
town. T'hey enjoy every where the unequivocal advantage over their 
betters, of not being too proud to make themselves as happy as they can ; 
and here their never-failing Sunday’s resource, with this view, is, the 
dancing and its concomitants at this and the various other guingettes in 
the neighbourhood. They bargain for it in their engagemects with their 
employers ; and they enjoy it—not to say practice it—at least as well as 
the best of their betters. Rosendahl is the spot where most of the excel- 
lent vegetables are grown that supply the Dunkerque market. The soil 
isa light sand, mixed with a black loam ; and it seems to do for its simple 
cultivators all that the most laborious efforts of art can do with us, I 
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have never any where (except in the Netherlands) seen such fine vege- 
tables as here seem to grow merely by the simple efforts of nature. We 
boast of our potatoes, too, and fancy that they cannot be had in perfec- 
‘ion out of the United Kingdom—Treland being admitted, in this one 
particular, to an equality with her proud sister. What Ireland may be 
able to produce in this sort, I know not ; but in England I have never 
been able to procure this vegetable in such perfection as here—to say 
nothing of the Dunkerque gardens producing three or four excellent 
sorts, of which we know nothing—at least in our public markets. Of 
eauliflowers, too, they produce two regular crops ; so that you get them 
in as great perfection at the latter end of November as at Midsummer, 
and for the same price, of a halfpenny each; and if they are not so large 
and close as ours, they are, I think, much better flavoured. And yet the 
climate of Dunkerque is certainly not better than that of London. It is 
the same, too, with the common fruits. The currants and gooseberries 
are never pruned at all, but grow in many places in the form of hedges ; 
and the apples (of which there is such a profusion as admits of their being 
sold at from six to eight or ten for a penny) all grow on dwarf trees, none 
higher than the hand can reach to gather them. The finest fruit that they 
have here is a late pear, called the mansuede. The good-sized ones weigh 
a pound each, and a good tree in a favourable year will bring to perfec- 
tion seven or eight hundred, that in the London market would readily 
bring six or eight shillings a dozen. Taking their size, appearance, and 
flavour together, they are the noblest pears I have ever seen. The apples, 
though beautiful to look at, are not so good as ours. Indeed, there are no 
apples in France, or even in Europe, to compare with our nonsuch and 
nonpareil. , 

I do not know that any thing is wanting to complete my picture of 
Dunkerque, but a notice of its public hotels. They are few in number 
for so considerable a town ; and they do not make up for this deficiency 
by any great extent in their accommodations. By far the best is the 

dtel de Flandre, situated in the principal street, the rue d’Angouleme. 
It is kept by the postmaster and entrepreneur of the diligences, and con- 
tains several elegant apartments, luxuriously furnished. Persons tra- 
velling post, and desiring the best accommodation, need not hesitate a 
moment in their choice here, as there is no comparison between the 
Hotel de Flandre and its rivals ; and its charges are by no means extra- 
vagant. It must not, however, be regarded as an inn of the first class ; 
and its management is by no means correspondent even with its appear- 
ance and pretensions: its attendance is bad, its cooking worse, and its 
wines worst of all. Two of the other three hotels are in the same street 
with the above, within a few doors of it. But that which perhaps 
deserves to be named as the second best, is situated at the farther extre- 
mity of the town, close to the port. It is kept (and has been for these 
thirty years) by a Yorkshire dame, named Williamson, and has all the 
look and some of the comforts ofa good country inn in the North Riding. 
I do not know that it would be fair to rank the other two hotels—the 
Sauvage, and the Chapeau Rouge—below the Union ; but they must cer- 
tainly not be placed above it. At all the three you meet with com- 
fortable accommodation for a moderate price; and at one of them (the 
Chapeau Rouge) you meet with the idéal (not exactly beau ) of a thriving, 
thrifty landlady, and her naive little daughter ;—the one changing her 
air and manner every hour in the day, in precise correspondence with the 
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appearance ang supposed pretensions of her various guests ; the other, 
alike to all, with an immovable smile upon her face, half-innocent, half- 
coquettish, which is just as much at the service of the garcon d’écurie 
as of the colonel himself, who sometimes honours her mamma’s military 
table d’héte with his presence. 

I must not forget to tell you that Dunkerque is one of the finest ports 
of France, but that the causes which make it so take away all the other 
advantages of its situation on the sea-coast. You might live in it for 
years without knowing (except by the sight of the shipping coming up 
as it were into the middle of the town) that you were near the sea: and 
this not from its distance, but from the unfavourable nature of the coast, 
and the peculiar manner in which the sea is shut out by the sand-banks, 
and only permitted to enter at that one opening in them which forms the 
harbour. This runs in a direct line from the sea for about a third of a 
mile, bounded on either side by a wooden jetty; and then it makes a 
right angle, and runs on again for at least an equal distance, to the great 
basin at the extremity: so that the port is very little less than a mile in 
length. ‘The five quays, which border the last half of it, are lined, two 
or three deep, with the vessels of all nations; and there are, besides, 
seldom less than eight or ten merchant vessels building in the harbour. 
But, for a sea-side residence, I repeat, Dunkerque might as well be fifty 
miles inland. There is no such thing as bathing ; for the shore is so flat, 
that, half an hour after high-water, the sea is almost out of sight: and so 
ill-adapted is the shore in every other respect, for purposes of either 
health or pleasure, that there is not a single dwelling-house even within 
sight of the sea. 

I would here willingly close my description of Dunkerque, while it is 
likely to leave as favourable an impression upon your mind, as the place 
itself has always created in mine. But there is one fact connected with 
it, which I must not conceal from you. It is unquestionably not healthy, 
even to the natives of it, and still less so to the English constitution, at 
least during the autumn months. During that period, for the last two or 
three years, there has prevailed an intermittent fever and ague, similar to 
that which is so frequent in the low and marshy districts of England. 
The better classes of the inhabitants are not much, if at all, troubled by 
it; but, among the lower classes, and especially their children, it is often 
very fatal—chiefly on account of their extreme poverty preventing them 
from using the due means of preventing or counteracting it. The inha- 
bitants themselves strenuously deny the existence of any such malady. 
But they would be puzzled to account in any other way for an average of 
eight deaths a day—which have taken place during this last autumn, in 
# population of two or three and twenty thousand. But among the Eng- 
lish residents the Dunkerque fever has this year shewn no respect of 
persons; and, if it should return the next year, will completely, and with 
good reason, put an end to that growing liking which our countrymen were 
contracting for the place. In fact, if it were not for this serious objec- 
tion to Dunkerque, there would be no other town in this part of France 
nearly so well adapted to the purposes of those English families in the 
middle classes, who seek a temporary residence out of their own country, 
either with a view to the education of their children, the temporary 
retrenchment of their expenses, or the permanent procuring of more of 
the comforts and luxuries of life, with an income of two hundred a year, 
than can be had at home with one of five or six. 
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THE ELDER'S JOURNEY. 


In. the town of Dodrum, in the west of Scotland, there dwelt a man of 
singular sanctity and great temporal respectability, whose name was 
Ebenezer Dick, He was by trade a clothier, or cloth merchant, as his 
sign-board designated him, a business which, in a small Scottish town, 
is usually found in the hands of a person of some substance, the staple 
commodity in which he deals being of more sterling and substantial 
value than the usual gear which forms the traffic of an inconsiderable 
community. In such a place too, the money being scarce, or coming in 
only in uncertain and unwilling dribbles, like the first out-pourings of a 
bottle of strong ale, magnifies, in a surprising manner, the personal im- 
portance of the trader who can afford to give a few months’ credit ; and, 
at last, by a seeming contradiction in the nature of things, makes the 
stream of riches play gluck, gluck, into his own till, more like the hinder 
end of the said decanting. The natural consequence of the “ golden 
opinion,” bought by this liberal mode of transacting business, is the 
elevation of the individual to such offices of trust and dignity as are in 
the giving, or under the influence of, his fellow-townmen ; and many 
rears before the occurrence took place, which I have undertaken to 
relate, Eben Dick was called up to go out and in before this small 
people as an elder of the national kirk. This honour could hardly be 
said to be unexpected, and yet its effect on Eben was like that of elee+ 
tricity. Ifever the doctrine of a regenerating grace, which moves the 
heart of man, not as Archimedes would have moved the world—if he 
had something to stand upon—but by its own innate and incompre- 
hensible potency, without aid or footing, were exemplified in the human 
life and conversation, it was those of Ebenezer Dick. From the moment 
he became an elder, he ceased to be a cloth-merchant, delivering over to 
his better, or rather now, indeed, his worser half, the whole charge of 
the business, and applying himself to no pursuit more worldly than the 
management of such temporalities of the kirk as it was his duty to watch 
over and administer. But it was not to things temporal alone that he 
directed his attention, for although Dr. Chalmers had not yet begun to 
thunder on the “ drum ecclesiastic,”—and in his hands it was truly a 
base drum, in the awful majesty of its tone—the servants of the remoter 
tabernacles understood their duty as labourers in the vineyard almost as 
well as it was afterwards inculcated by that eminent minister. The 
elder, in such places, was not merely a kind of out-door flunky of the: 
sanctuary, to stand at the plate and throw a “ greedy glowr” at the 
passer by ;—he was the assistant of the minister, even in the spiritual 
duties of his function, and except just in the out-pourings from the 
pulpit, and in the worldly matter of stipend, he might be looked upon 
as fully the equal of the appointed children of Aaron. To visit the poor, 
to comforted the afflicted, to pray by the sick, to re-assure the dying, to 
sanctify the occasion at a burial, to bless the meat at good men’s feasts, 
and to wrestle in argument with the enemies of the true cause where+ 
Ki he-'should meet with them, were the daily occupations of Eben 
ick. 

Sore were his travailings at the outset of the labour, for the evil-one 
thrusts himself even within the pale of the altar, in a thousand terrible 
shapes to harass and waylay. In pride, self-conceit, anger, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, Eben recognised the emissaries of 
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Satan. There were those who looked at.once with rage and fear on his 
advancement, and on the forward part he took in the business of the 
kirk, for Eben was not a man, when the good fight was to be fought, to 
lie sleeping among the bag and the harridans in the rear; and there 
er also who twitted | him with the back-slidings of his youth, 
and would fain have shamed him from the van, crying, “ Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” But he kept steadily on in the path of spiritual 
ambition, praying and praising, like the sweet singer of Israel, foundering 
one enemy with an argument, in which his extraordinary acuteness was 
allowed far and near, and drowning the voice of another in a psalm, the 
sound of which was, in dreadful sweetness, like the sound of the rams’+ 
horns of Joshua, which threw down the walls of Jericho at a blast. 

And thus he went on, conquering and to conquer, till his suprem 
was acknowledged by the whole parish. There was, at last, not a sic 
soul within a dozen miles that could depart in peace without some 
spiritual communing with the ruling elder, nor a burial to which he 
was not invited as regularly as the doctor; and, although in the latter 
ease, it behoved that the minister, through Christian courtesy, should 
be asked to sanctify to the hearts of the mourners, by public prayer, not 
merely the wine, and the almonds, and raisins, and almond-biscuits, placed 
before them, bit the calamitous occurrence which had assembled them 
together ; yet it was generally contrived, that in a second room, whether 
needed on account of numbers or not, Ebenezer Dick should perform 
that requisite solemnity. On more joyous occasions, too, at the dinner- 
meetings of friends, it was thought that nothing went right unless Eben 
was there to say “ twa words,”* either the sheep’s head was over-singed, 
or the hotch-potch over-thin, or something either over or under the mark ; 
and at evening parties, patronized chiefly by elderly matrons and unmar- 
riageable spinsters, at which a dish of tea and a hand at prayers were the 
fashionable amusements, there was not his equal in the county. At the 
setting of a star in Israel, more particularly, of extraordinary brightness 
—namely, the mortal extinction of Baillie Modiewart—his light shone 
forth in a manner that could not be hidden: his prayer at the thanks- 
giving for the wine and sweetmeats was a very model of piety and pathos ; 
and, indeed, even Davie Moffat, the deistical wight, allowed that he was 
“ bonnie on the corp.” 

It seemed as if, in this progressive gratification of his spiritual ambi- 
tion, that the outer man sympathized, in a fleshly manner, with the 
inner ; for as the latter grew in grace, so did the former in grease—if, on 
such a subject, we may be allowed this profane approximation to a pun. 
He increased, in fact, in corporal rotundity and ik dénost as fast as he 
did in righteousness and fame ; and at last the physical magnitude of 
his figure inspired nearly as much awe as the moral and religious great- 
ness of his mind. But there are still some foibles in our mortal natures, 
even when most purified—as gold, even when seven times tried, will 
still yield a portion of dross. The besetting foible of Ebenezer Dick 
was that very ambition which had led on to his advancement, arid which 
now caused him to sit down on the summit, like a second Alexander, and 
weep for new worlds to conquer. There was no one now among his 
brethren in office who dared open his lips to him in argument—no one, 
indeed, whom he had not beaten over and over again to “ immortal 
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smash.” In vain he went forth in the morning to make the tour of the 
parish, seeking whom he might devour ; he returned home on the chap 
of two, an hungered both in soul and body ; and although the sensual 
appetite did not fail to find ample satisfaction, Mr. Dick being a rare 
hand at the kail, the bowels of the spirit remained still croaking. On the 
occasion, indeed, of the renewal of the covenant, by the public dispens- 
ing of the typical elements, which happened twice a year, he found some 
employment for those mental faculties that were running all the rest of 
the year to seed: but even these occasions at last partook of the sameness 
which had began to make life tiresome, if not nauseous. It was pleasant, 
on the sabbath of the sacrament, to be permitted to approach in public, 
as it were, even to the veil which is before the ark of the testimony ; but 
this was only one short day out of six months. It was pleasant, too, to 
think that from his mouth alone proceeded the orders for the prepara- 
tion of the sacrifice ; and that, like Moses, when he descended from the 
Mount, his lips had given command anent, “ the table and his staves, and 
all his vessels and the shew-bread ; the candlestick also for the light, and 
his furniture and his lamps, with the oil for the light ;” but it was with- 
out opposition that those commands were given—without a single argu- 
ment with his brother elders—dumb dogs, that barked not—and, in 
process of time, the whole affair became flat, stale, and unprofitable to the 
stirring spirit of Ebenezer. 

Now, there was a man, named Timothy Mc Aslam, who had been a 
sojourner aforetime in the town of Dodrum, in the very human capacity 
of Eben—namely, as a clothier or cloth-merchant—and who, on the 
pressure of circumstances, had removed to the larger town of Skreigh, 
where he took root, and flourished exceedingly, and became in due 
time an Elder of the Kirk. It is said on high authority, that “ a pro- 
phet has no honour in his own country ;” but although this was true in 
regard to Timothy, while he tarried among his own people, yet he had 
no sooner began to spread forth in his new Canaan, than the fame of his 
goings-out and comings-in returned back to his former abiding-place, to 
some of the inhabitants thereof as an incense, and to some as a stink in 
the nostrils. Eben heard of the success of his townsman with a patron- 
izing air of satisfaction, which encouraged such of the wayfaring inha- 
bitants as visited Skreigh at the periodical markets to bring him frequent 
news of his brother in the spirit. But although this was pleasing at first, 
and indeed encouraging, in the midst of his own strugglings and wrest- 
lings ; yet, when these had ceased, and he became absolute master of 
the field of strife, it was but reasonable to expect some cessation of the 
“sough.” But either the deserts of Timothy increased, or the townfolk, 
having found out a subject pleasing to their friend, were unwilling to 
part with it ; for the clamour of disinterested praise, in place of subsid- 
ing, seemed to swell the higher and louder at every note. The fame of 
his distant friend appeared at length to overtop, as it were, his own suc- 
cess ; and, from conquering substantialities, Eben came to fight with 
shadows. The gaunt form of Timothy never left the sight of his mind ; 
his deep, but querulous voice, rung for ever in his ears; if he prayed in 
secret, a louder hum rose over and cloaked his words like a mantle; if 
he argued, an opponent, unseen and unheard but by himself, turned his 
wisdom to foolishness ; if he slept, his spectral enemy squatted on his 
breast, like the nightmare. 

At this time, a dispute of a speculative nature raged in the kirk of 
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Seotiand, with a violence that may seem strange to unreflecting minds, 
The question was, simply, whether the memorial loaves, used at the 
supper of the sacrament, should be presented with or without the crust. 
Mr. Dick, with the staunch orthodoxy which distinguished him through 
life, defended the common practice of the kirk, in slicing away the 
uncleanness of the outer covering from the bread; while it was more 
than imputed that Timothy denied the utility of such a measure altogether. 
With this solid ground of dissension, superadded to the spirit of ambi- 
tious rivalship, the “princely fault” of Ebenezer’s mind, it is no wonder 
that he felt a longing arise to change the shadowy, and as yet imaginary, 
warfare into a substantial conflict of soul against soul. 

Without saying a word to his friends, or taking council of man, he 
indited an epistle to Timothy on the subject of dispute, and lovingly 
invited him to try a spiritual fall with him on the quarrel. Timothy, in 
reply, confiding more in his tongue than his pen, declined entering into 
a literary contest ; but offered to meet his antagonist at the inn of Shotts, 
which was equidistant from both towns, and being a solitary house, with 
scarcely a cottage for a dozen miles on each side, was a scene very fit for 
the purpose either of religious or profane duelling. In an evil hour, the 
Elder agreed to this arrangement ; and set about preparing, for the first 
time in his life, for what to him was really a journey—the inn of Shotts 
being not less than twenty-two miles distant. The mail coach, passing 
through Dodrum, on its way to Glasgow, about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, seemed the most suitable conveyance ; and as he should, in this man- 
ner, reach the inn before eleven, the fatigue of the journey would be 
removed by a comfortable night’s sleep, and he would rise fresh for the 
onslaught on the morning of the trysting-day. 

“ The race is not to the swift, neither is the battle to the strong !” said 
he, half aloud, musing on the approaching adventure. “ Lo! I will go 
forth to meet this Goliath of the Philistines ; yea, I will go forth, like 
unto the Israelitish boy—[ Mr. Dick was six feet by four ]—neither with 
a helmet of brass, nor yet with a coat of mail.” —“ Atweel, Eben,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Dick, only intent on her preparations for his journey ; “ if 
ye dinna sit down, and take your dish o’ tea, ye maun e’en gang without ; 
for the mail will be here in a minute; and as for your coat, Jenny is just 
airing the lining o’ the shoulthers at the fire, to keep awa the rheuma- 
teeze :—an’ here it comes !”—** The sword of the Lord and of Gideon !” 
cried Ebenezer, still musing, and stuffing a whole slice of toast into his 
capacious mouth. Having finished a very substantiai meal, to which he 
had sat down “ dressed like a bridegroom,” as Mrs. Dick said, forgetting 
that the colour of his apparel was solemn black; he drew over these 
holiday habiliments, with the assistance of his wife and Jenny, his every- 
day suit of a more seedy complexion, and superadding an immense great 
coat, with divers shawls and handkerchiefs for the neck, he was fully pre- 
pared for the arrival of the coach, and awaited the sound of the trumpet 
with anxiety. 

By this time, a report had gone abroad in the town that something out 
of the common was stirring; and although it was altogether impossible to 
divine the cause or motive of the journey, it was known that the Elder 
was actually preparing to go forth. Many of the people gathered about 
the shop-door, and some of the family intimates made their way into the 
back-parlour, where they were pracy Gorm followed by those who had 
hardly the plea of acquaintanceship for the intrusion ; so that, in a little 
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while, the room, as well as the shop, was full. But the assemblage 
was not characterized by that rude eagerness of curiosity which might 
have been expected elsewhere: each spoke to his neighbour in whispers, 
or shook Mrs. Dick by the hand in silence. At length, Mrs. McSneeshin, 
the tobacconist’s widow next door (who indeed had been something of a 
randy wife before she took to godliness), bustling through the crowd, 
made her way into the room, and producing a thick, round bottle of real 
noyau, which she had manufactered herself, by tempering the ardent 
flavour of strong whiskey, although without diminishing its strength, 
with the juice of blanched and crushed almonds, filled out 2 bumper, 
and handed it to the Elder, “ to keep the cauld from his stamach.” The 
good man, who could unbend sometimes, did not refuse the proffered 
civility ; and, his heart opening under the genial influence, he soon after 
threw out such hints as gave the company to understand all the whys 
and wherefores of the matter. It cannot be told how proud the Dodrum 
people were at this instance of spiritual heroism having arisen among 
themselves ; and a few minutes passed joyfully by, in discussing the sub- 
ject and Mrs. McSneeshin’s bottle of noyau. At length a hurried stir 
was heard among the outer crowd, which, followed instantaneously by 
the sound of a trumpet, gave intimation that the mail was coming ; and 
Eben, attended by his friends, hurried to the street as fast as his cum- 
brous clothing permitted. 

But it was mainly impossible to get him to the top of the coach, where 
he meant to have gone, partly for economy’s sake, and partly to be 
enabled to keep a sharp look-out for the inn of Shotts, being informed 
that the government vehicles were so overhasty in their wayfaring ope 
rations of changing the cattle, e¢ cetera, as to leave him in some dread of 
being carried half over the kingdom before he was aware. An awfully 
heavy man indeed he was, and somewhat slow of locomotion at the best; 
but, in this instance, being wholly unable to render any assistance him- 
self, swathed and swaddled in his present fashion, with as many coverings 
as King Cheops had in his Egyptian tomb, it was altogether out of the 
question to get him farther than the top of the fore-wheel. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to do as it would do with them, and they just rammed 
him into the inside, although not without a good deal of sticking at the 
door. This scene was the cause of some merriment to “ sinfu’ Davie 
Moffat,” and a few other scoffers, who had been attracted to the spot by 
the crowd ; but in general the people behaved themselves with great 
decorum, and, when the coach at iast drove off, they resumed their inter- 
locution in the low, simultaneous buzz, which follows the conclusion of 
divine service in the kirk. 

The reflections of Ebenezer were suitable to the new, and perhaps 
dangerous, situation in which his spiritual ambition and line of argu- 
ment had placed him. He looked wistfully out of the window, as the 
last of the houses appeared to rush past him ; and a sinking of the heart 
attended his look when it rested on unknown objects, and the seemingly 
interminable expanse of strange lands around him, lying silent and 
gloomy under the dimly-lighted sky. Then the journeys of his favourite 
apostle, Paul, came one by one to his recollection ; and a thrill of awful 
arg was mingled with his faint-heartedness. And then he conned over, 

in hope and fear, the prayers he had prayed and heard, for those 
who, forsaking their warm homes and the flesh-pots and kail-pots of Egypt, 
made their exodus into the wilderness. of the world—both those who. 
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travelled by -land, in the fallible vehicles of human construction—and 
those who went down to the sea in ships, and did their business in the 
great waters. Whether it was owing to the copiness of his wrappings, 
or to the lulling motion of the carriage, or to Mrs. Mc Sneeshin’s noyau, 
is not known ; but, as the darkness increased, his cogitations, as if in 
moral harmony with the laws of external nature, became more dim, and 
indistinct, and confused ; and, when the last rays of daylight departed, 
and the night closed definitively in, he fell fast asleep. His thoughts, 
however, only seemed to acquire new vividness, when they were left at 
freedom from the interruption of the external senses ; and the Apostle 
Paul, the round bottle, and the elder of Skreigh floated before him like 
the actors of a drama. At one time he imagined himself to be the very 
man of Tarsus himself, addressing his opponent ex cathedra, in the words 
transmitted from Laodicea to the Timothy of old, the first bishop of the 
Ephesian church :—“< O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy 
trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and appositions of science, 
falsely so called !’—and again, repeating with fresh emphasis, as Paul 
wrote a second time from Rome, “ Shun profane and vain babblings, O 
Timothy!” he was awakened from this vision by the stopping of the 
eoach. . 

With some difficulty he opened a vista for one eye through the shawls 
and the collars of his three coats ; but no house was in view, at least from 
the window, through which he passed ; and, whether or not, it was 
morally impossible that they could have reached the inn of Shotts 
already. He could hear, however, by the voices on the road, that 
the driver and guard had dismounted ; and concluding, of course, that 
their business, in this lonely and uninhabited part of the route, could only 
eto fasten some part of the harness that had given way, he waited in 
anxiety till one of them should approach the door, that he might inquire 
into the extent of the damage. But, in the mean time, he was himself 
seized with a desire to dismount—caused, no doubt, by his wishing to 
inspect the harness in person ; although this supposition does not appear 
to be borne out by the fact of his making his way to the side of the read, 
as soon as he was able to extricate himself from the vehicle. His back 


. «was to the coach, and his face directed towards what he imagined, through 


the darkness, to be either an ocean, or a new chaos, when he heard a loud 
crack of the whip behind: the horses struck their feet simultaneously 
into the ground, and a cracking, rushing noise proclaimed that the car- 
riage was in motion. Ebenezer turned round in fury and dismay—like 
an elephant attacked in the rear. In vain he tore the manifold coverings 
from his face—it was pitch dark; in vain he ran after the coach, as 
Falstaff followed his annoyers, “ like a church ;” in vain he inquired of 
the son of “ Belial,” at the extent of his voice, wherefore he was left 
behind, and then implored him piteously, saying, “ Tarry, good man, 
I pray thee—tarry yet a season!” He stood still, and wrung his hands 
in.despair as the rushing became more swift and more distant. ‘“ Woe 
is me!” cried he, with a deep groan; “his driving is like the driving of 
Jehu, the son of Nimshi ; for he driveth furiously.” 

He was alone ; he was bound hand and foot by his garments ; and even 
had he been at liberty, he was ignorant of the road ; and even had he 
kniown every inch of the way, he was in all probability many miles 
from a human habitation. In a case like this, a pious man would put in 


practice the duty of resignation ; and a fat man would adopt the alterna- 
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tive, which promised the greatest ease to his already overburthened 
limbs. Mr. Dick was both ; and he sat down on the road, just where his 
short race had terminated, and drawing in his limbs to the body, and his 
head into the neck mufflings from which it had partly emerged, he looked 
like a huge tortoise sleeping in its shell. It must not be supposed, 
however, that he was as much of the Christian hero as to be able to 
maintain a perfect equilibrium of mind, in this alarming and extraordinary 
situation. On the contrary, a thousand awful fears and fancies took 
possession of him, turning topsy-turvy his best ideas, like a horde of 
barbarians ransacking a well-ordered city. By and by he would not 
have lifted an eye for a king’s ransom; and even as it was, with the 
eyelids shut down, as if with screw-nails, and the organs of vision defended 
from outward intrusion by successive ramparts of silk, and cotton, and 
broadcloth, an obstinate acuteness of sight seemed to compel him to 
behold every appalling object he had ever seen or fancied in his life. 
The vision of the Temanite, and the apparition of Samuel, passed in 
terrible review before him ; and these were strongly associated with the 
local superstitions of his native place, the messenger of heaven being 
marshalled by the ill man himself in the person of a blackamoor, and the 
prophet of the Israelites, linking arm in arm with Meg Limmer, a 
ne’er-do-weel who had haunted the Whin Hill both in life and death, as 
far back as his recollection extended, for the purpose of way-laying the 
male passenger. The failings too of the original seers seemed to mingle, 
as it were, with his own; like Eliphaz, he felt the hairs of his flesh stand 
up, and at the surprising conjunction of Samuel and Meg Limmer, like 
Saul at Endor, he was so sore afraid that he fell straight-way all along 
on the earth. His ears also were as busy as his eyes; and so dreadful 
were the supernatural sounds with which they were assailed, that it may 
be a question whether they were not rather relieved than otherwise, by 
a rushing noise on the road, like the coming of the wheels of a chariot, 
which threatened instant destruction to the prostrate traveller. With 
the instinct of self-preservation, however, he gathered himself up in a 
twinkling on his hands and knees, and crawled backwards to the side of 
the road ; but here his foot plashing unexpectedly in water, gave him 
pause. He could not for some time withdraw the immersed member for 
fear of the danger on the road, and as little did he like to tempt the 
deceitful element further ; it might be a ditch, or it might be the sea, 
and to one like him, who had an alacrity of sinking, either might be 
fatal. Even although a ditch, indeed, as he said himself, who knoweth 
but it might be as deep as the well Haran, as you go up to the city of 
Nahor? And thus, therefore, he lay, or rather stood, in the manner of 
some amphibious quadruped, till the sound, which might have been the 
rushing of a chariot, or of the wind, or of something more unsubstantial 
than either, had passed by. And there he lay, in “ an horror of great 
darkness,” alone, and in a solitary road, till his wearied senses found an 
equivocal kind of repose in a troubled sleep. In his dreams, his enemy 
in the spirit, Timothy, seemed to be standing over him, and taunting 
him where he lay, while, enchanted and tongue-tied, yet bursting with 
fiery indignation and wrath, he could not utter a word in reply. At 
length, slowly returning to a waking sense of his dismal situation, his 
outward faculties gradually resumed their functions, and as he recognized 
the sound of human voices, and the approaching footsteps of men, the 
bulky body of Ebenezer shrunk into half its natural compass. The 
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sounds came nearer, and the sense of touch was next invaded ; he felt 
hands feeling about his neck, and drawing him by the legs ; and at last, 
with the courage of despair, he raised himself on his hinder end, and 
suffered the mufflings to be removed from his face. It was the dawn of 
morning, and he looked round bewildered. The ditch, or sea, which 
had given him so much alarm, was a collection of muddy water, in the 
rut of a coach wheel ; before him, on the opposite side of the road, stood 
an ancient-looking house, with the sign of a punch-bowl on the shutter 
of the window next the door, and several night-capp’d heads protruding 
from the higher apertures of the building, surmounting faces, which 
appeared gazing with eager curiosity on the foundered traveller ; while 
on each side of him, ministered two human forms, one male, and one 
female. The latter, taking the precedence due to her sex, exclaimed, in a 
tone of anger and surprise, “ In his name, wha have we here, routing 
like a whole herd of nowts, at this time o’ the morning ?” 

“ How long wilt thou be drunken? When wilt thou put away thy 
wine from thee?” said the other, in a sanctified and sepulchral tone, 
which fell upon the ear of Ebenezer like the sound of the last trumpet— 
for it was the voice of Timothy! Turning away sickening from the 
severe eye and marble features of the man of Skreigh, the elder, applying 
to her of the gentle sex, demanded, in the manner at once of solemn 
adjuration and pathetic entreaty—*“ Tell me, woman, I pray thee, in the 
name of all goodness,—where am I?” 

“ Whare am I? quo he,” answered the landlady,—‘“ Whare suld ye 
be, ye doited body, but at the inn o’ Shott’s ?” 

“The inn o’ Shotts!” said Eben, wrathfully, “ Thou liest, woman, 
and the truth is not in thee! I left Dodrum last night, in the King’s 
coach, and, of a surety, before I had journeyed a dozen miles, the man of 
Belial left me on the road—even here—before I was aware, passing by, 
like the Levite, on the other side.” 

“ The Gospel according to St. Luke, tenth chapter, thirty-first and 
thirty-second verses,” interrupted Timothy. 

* And yet in truth,” Ebenezer continued, “ there was then no house, 
nor even a dyke, nor any workmanship whatsoever of men’s hands beside 
me—and methought the sea, or some great ditch, was behind, into which 
my foot was slipping continually, notwithstanding that I held on, like 
grim death, to the bank ; and methought, although it might peradventure 
be only a ditch, yet it was wider than could be spanned by the legs of a 
man, and deeper than the well Haran, as ye go up to Nahor, in the land of 
the people of the east.” 

“ Genesis—twenty-nine—the second verse,” said Timothy. 

“ Of a surety this is the work of the enemy!” concluded Ebenezer, 
looking up, in fear and perplexity, into the face of the elder of 
Skreigh. 

“ Yea—of the enemy!” said Timothy, stepping upon the ledge of 
the footpath, where he poised himself gracefully, and extended his arms 
over his prostrate victim—* of the spirit, of the lusts of the flesh, and of 
the abomination of drunkenness! Look at thy garments covered with 
glaur, and thy foot with foul water; consider thy desolate condition, 
lying all night in the public road, and an open house on the other side of 
the way; thy vain imaginations anent oceans and ditches—thy groans 
and snorings while wallowing in the mire of thy filthiness! ‘ Who 
hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath 
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babbling ? who hath wounds without cause ? -who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed wine.’ — 
twenty-third Proverbs, twenty-ninth and thirtieth verses.” 

« As the Lord liveth,” said Ebenezer, endeavouring, but in vain, to 
rise, “ my soul is guiltless of this thing !” 

“ Look not thou upon the wine when it is red,” continued Timothy, 
‘«* when it giveth its odour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright: at 
the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.—Thirty-first 
and thirty-second.” 

Ebenezer bowed his head upon his breast in anguish and despair ; for 
while Timothy was speaking, he became convinced of the impossibility of 
clearing his reputation by words ; and yet, unused to listen without re- 
plying, or to hear reasonings without reasoning against them, he could 
not help saying—“ I allow, Timothy, that wine may be received by a 
judicious commentator as the generic appellation of strong drink, and 
that thus it may signify either ale or whiskey—or even noyau ; but shall 
it be said that wine is forbidden, and that strong drink is prohibited ? 
Doth not holy Paul himself, in his Epistle from Laodicea to thy own 
namesake—but different from thee, inasmuch as he was younger in 
years and milder in conversation—command the Ephesian bishop to 
drink no longer water, but to use wine, for his stomach’s sake ?>—See the 
fifth chapter and twenty-third verse. But to-morrow thou shalt have 
thy belly-full, even as I promised in my letter!” 

« And from thee!” exclaimed Timothy, spitting two yards over his 
body, “ Is it with this dead dog I am come out to combat? Far be 
it from me that I should so disgrace myself in our Israel. Arise, and get 
thee gone ; keep thy lips, if thou canst, from the cup of intoxication, and 
thy soul from foolishness with the mother of harlots and abomination of 
the earth, and from being made drunk with the wine of sin—foh! Re- 
velations, seventeenth chapter, second verse, and last clause of the verse.” 
And so saying, Timothy crossed over into the house, and in half an hour 
after went home to the Skreigh in the night coach. Mr. Dick returned 
soon after to Dodrum, as Davie Moffat said, “ with his tail between his 
legs ;” and, to this day, it is a saying in that town, of any one embarking 
foolishly on an ambitious enterprize, that he is going on the Elder's 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Tue Coalition Ministry was in its last struggles at the date of our 
January number ; and we sit down now, almost at the eleventh hour, 
to prepare for that of February, with nothing definitively settled as to 
the manner of replacing it.* This is a subject, however, upon which 
public curiosity has rather declined during the last few days. The 
material question, as every body is aware, being far less—what parti- 
cular individuals are to fill particular stations? than, what party of 
men—or, in other words, what class of principles—are to regulate the 
affairs of the country? And this point is understood already to be 
decided—the Tories are the people that are to come in. 

The causes assigned by public report for the dissolution of the late 
ministry are various: but probably the most really operative and imme- 


————— 








* Since this article was prepared for press, the arrangement of the ministry has been 
concluded. 
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diate cause, was the admitted incompetency of Lord Goderich, and the 
difficulty of finding any other person (with whom all parties would con- 
sent to act) to supply his place. One other motive, or incentive, strongly 
urged by a considerable authority—the “ intrigues of Mr. Herries”— 
seems to us open to an immediate answer. Is it credible that this Mr. Her- 
ries—of whose existence no creature ever heard until within the last six 
months, as a political character—is it likely that he should have had 
force enough to turn out the whole ministry? If such be the case, one 
inference would seem to be nearly inevitable—that Mr. Herries is a 
much more powerful man than he has been supposed to be? The 
breach created by Lord Goderich’s secession is the more probable cause 
of the two; because it is perfectly well known that the impossibility of 
adequately filling his lordship’s office, was the only excuse for his ever 
being appointed to it. All that was expected, even by his best friends, 
was that he would be a “ mandarin” minister :—content to stand quietly in 
a certain position—for the purpose of keeping out other people who it 
was known would not be content to stand quietly in that position. As a 
minister of finance, he had been tried—he had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: and the best that could be said of him in that post was, 
that he had not done mischief in it. Of foreign policy he certainly knew 
extremely little, and had no reputation for knowing any thing ; and, 
as a debater in the House, he was weak to puerility. But he had con- 
nexion, and personal character, and popularity (at least to the extent of 
being tolerated) with all parties ; and his political opinions, as far as 
they went, were of the right school—they were on the side of liberality. 
Under these circumstances, he was raised to the premiership; not 
because any body who knew him, even a little, believed that he could 
do any thing in that situation ; but because it was thought that he could 
maintain himself, by a certain good nature and unaffectedness, in the 
dignity of it, while a good deal of the duty was allowed to devolve upon 
other people. Unfortunately, this has not been the case; and Lord 
Goderich, in his elevation, has accomplished even less than was expected 
from him. His private worth will remain unimpeached ; but, as a public 
man, his name must cease to be heard in this country for ever. That 
both his capacity and his firmness were overrated—slight as the estimate 
was, put upon them—is placed beyond doubt: and the mistake must 
have been shared even by himself, or he never could have accepted the 
office of first minister—so soon, and under such disagreeable circum- 
stances, to relinquishit. There are other political causes, besides the 
noble lord’s alarm or inefficiency, or the intrigues of Mr. Herries, stated, 
and confidently, as having contributed to the dissolution of the late 
ministry ; but a more material subject for our present discussion is, the 
course of policy which the country has to expect from the administration 
that is to succeed it. 

The understanding at this moment is pretty nearly universal, that the 
new government is to be high Tory ; and that the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Peel are to be at the head of it: which of the two candidates is 
to have the place of Premier is not yet known. Of the talents of both these 
honourable*persons, we have repeatedly spoken in the highest terms. 
Political ability is not so abundant in the present day, that the country 
should desire to fling away the benefit of any part of it; and the only 
circumstance which we regretted about Mr. Canning’s administration, 
was that they (doubtless from honourable motives) refused to be included 
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in it. In our article of June 1827, upon the formation of that ministry, 
we endeavoured to do justice to the claims of the Duke of Wellington, 
and to the services which he has rendered to the country. The political 
opinions of his Grace are in many points widely opposed to those which 
we entertain, and to those which we believe, in this country, must even- 
tually prevail: but the miserable fallacy of attempting to speak of him 
asa mere “ soldier,” we treated with the contempt and indignation 
which it deserved. We never doubted that the same mind which could 
conceive the plans of the campaigns of Spain and Portugal, and see the 
policy of assisting French credit in the affair of | the loan after the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, must be able to apply itself with vigour and advan- 
tage to any subject which might be brought before it. We admit this ; 
and we feel the full value which the mere name of the Duke of Wel- 
lington—though it were only for the influence which that name will 
have in foreign courts—has, and must have, in the councils of the coun- 
try. But still we do not believe that the Duke of Wellington is a fit 
man at the present day to be prime minister of England To imagine 
a campaign, and to govern a country, are distinct duties, and require dif- 
ferent characters of ability. It is one affair to discipline a hundred thou- 
sand soldiers ; and another to reign over twenty millions of free men. 
The education of a military man is seldom of a nature to qualify him 
particularly well for the discharge of public civil duties: his habits and 
feelings still less frequently of a kind to make him popular in the execu- 
tion of them. From the Duke of Wellington, the country may look 
probably for a course of domestic policy, not widely different from 
that of the late Marquis of Londonderry : marked by the same valuable 
firmness and vigour always in the work of repressing discontent ; but 
displaying a full share of the same facility, in occasionally exciting it. 
And—of the memory of the late Marquis of Londonderry, we shall 
ever speak with respect. He had great and commanding qualities for 
the situation which he filled; and the triumphant ascendancy which he 
maintained inthat situation—in despite of popular odium—proves the fact. 
But the day in which his qualities—imposing as they were—joined to 
his policy, could be tolerated in England—we believe, is gone. 

Then, if we turn from the view of the Duke of Wellington in power, to 
the claims of Mr. Peel, the prospects of the country are not materially 
improved. The personal competency of the candidates is not exactly 
equal: but there are points, and unluckily most important ones, as to 
which the effects of their administration upon the country will be the 
same. Mr. Peel is the fitter man, perhaps, of the two for the office ; 
though the least likely to obtain it. At home, there are circumstances 
in which he will give satisfaction : he will be less the minister of the few 
(against the many), than the Duke of Wellington, because he is, 
for the purposes of government, better informed and better educated. 
He knows that the eventual power is in the many ; and that to do them 
something like justice is the easiest mode (and will soon be the only mode) 
of ruling them with safety. Mr. Peel will rid us of that stain upon the 
common sense and character of the country—the offensive as well as 
oppressive absurdity of “ the Game Laws”—that is, he will do this if he 
can. He will render the Criminal Code of the country generally—(the 
Civil, he will not have courage enough to meddle with)—intelligible to 
the thousands who have to execute, and the millions who have to abide 
by it—as far as he can. He will tolerate some approach to the princi- 
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ples of free trade—where the interests of the landowners—or any other 
very wealthy and extensive interests—are not concerned. He will be 
anxious for general improvement—where it is quite clear that no indivi- 
dual advantage is endangered by it ;—for the free agency of the poor— 
where it does not militate against the authority of the rich. And we have 
no doubt that he would advocate economy and retrenchment to-morrow, 
if he saw either that the necessity was vital, or that the thing could be 
done without putting a great many very genteel people to inconve- 
nience. But he will be a slow exterminator of those abuses which 
have time and precedent to sanction them. In all disputes between the 
rights of freedom and the claims of power, he will be a modest pleader 
on the weak side, or his opinions will carry him to the strong. He will 
neither betray the liberties of the people, nor obstruct the progress of 
intelligence ; but neither cause will gain any advancement in his hands ; 
and he is the opponent of Parliamentary Reform, and the sworn enemy 
of Catholic Emancipation. 

Upon this last point alone—and it is an objection applicable to both the 
parties equally—we should see sufficient cause to regret the accession 
either of the Duke of Wellington or Mr. Peel to power. Our own 
opinions upon the subject of Catholic Emancipation have been declared : 
we have no affection for the cause, and an infinite distrust of the pre- 
tenders who assume to “lead” it; but it is a cause which must prevail. 
Catholicism, we believe to be the greatest moral curse that can afflict a 
people. In Italy, Spain, Portugal—in every country where it flourishes 
—ignorance, poverty, and degradation are its allies. In France, the 
wealthy and industrious provinces, in the proportion of three to two, 
are those which are Protestant—beyond the Catholic. In Ireland, it is 
only necessary to find any symptom of a peaceful and prosperous com- 
munity, to determine that you are in a district where Catholicism does 
not prevail. Our first wish would be that the faith—and every recollec- 
tion of it, should be lost for ever ; but penalties and privations will not 
effect that object: in every country where it is the established religion, 
it is losing ground and decaying; but in Ireland, where it is resisted, 
zeal lights her torch at the fires of persecution ; and each successive 
defeat serves only to increase the virulence and determination of its fol- 
lowers. For the last ten years, indeed, the policy of England upon the 
Catholic Question seems little short of insanity. There is a right set up, 
which must eventually succeed ; and we endanger the unity of the two 
countries, and make the fortunes of mountebanks and disturbers, by, 
for a season, resisting it! Ifa war with the Continent were to arise to- 
morrow, the Catholics of Ireland must be emancipated. _No man doubts 
this. The Catholics themselves know it. Those who are the loudest 
agitators in their party so well know it, that they would rather wait for 
that event, to force their claims from the necessity of England, than 
accept them—if they had their choice—this moment from her justice. 
We see all this: and yet we coolly allow the thing to go on ; and rather 
seem voluntarily to assist it! We tolerate the institution of Catholic 
Associations. We see these bodies corresponding and communicating by 
their agents all over Ireland. We allow them to raise money—to or- 
ganize communication—to acquire every day fresh command over a 
population, whose ignorance renders them capable of being enlisted in 
any enterprise—while their distresses unhappily—in any event—leave 
them little worth to lose. And we do all this, absolutely, as if rebellion or 
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insurrection were our object ; a8 if we intentionally, and of purpose, post- 
poned all decision, until the period which the aggrieved parties will find 
most convenient for insurrection ; and when noone we believe can doubt, 
that—successful or not—it will arise! It might be policy to grant to the 
Catholics those liberties which they are entitled to. Or it might be 
policy to take such measures as should cripple their means of offence, 
or exasperate them into resistance immediately. But the policy of waiting 
—sure that they will resist—for the time when they may be able to 
resist most advantageously—we confess is a refinement which we are 
at a loss to comprehend ! ' 

Our purpose here, however, is not the discussion of the merits of the 
Catholic Question—any farther than as that question forms one of the 
circumstances most important to the peace and security of England, 
which will be affected by the return of the Tory party to office. It is 
not that we apprehend any immediate consequence (of moment) from 
the disappointment of the Catholic party in Ireland. A few insolent, 
rather than violent speeches, will be made by the more vulgar dema- 
gogues ; and a few partial burnings take place of the property or persons 
of the Orangemen: but here the matter will rest for the present. But 
the spirit which produces these outrages will not die; nor will it 
rest here. It will goon, gaining strength from repression, and wait only 
for the first symptom of embarrassment in the affairs of this country 
to shew itself broadly and openly. It will then burst out in organized, 
and perhaps incurable rebellion; and we shall have enough to do to 
regret that the time has been lost when such a result might have been 
prevented. The subject of Catholic claims is one only of many, which 
will be affected by the return of a Tory administration to power! But 
it is a subject which we look at with peculiar anxiety ; because, while it 
is one of paramount importance, it is also one upon which a change, or 
even a modification, of the old policy, we fear, cannot be hoped for. 
The distribution of offices in the new government, it is not possible at the 
present moment to speak with accuracy ; but it is stated that Mr. Hus- 
kisson stays in. For the post of Premier—it matters very little who has 
it—the Duke of Wellington, ‘perhaps, is the more likely candidate to 
succeed; for Mr. Peel has no “ birth” to bring to market—nothing 
but his character and talent ; claims to which his friends of the “ aris- 
tocracy” do sometimes defer, but always with great wry faces and ill- 
will. In the mean time, a new party is said to be forming in the House 
of Commons, to be headed by Lerd Althorpe: a nobleman, who we sus- 
pect is qualified to take a more active part in public affairs than he has 
been used to do. 

Bursting of the Thames Tunnel.—We regret to state that our appre- 
hensions, expressed six months since, as to the event of this undertaking, 
hhave been realized. On Friday, the 11th inst., only a few weeks after 
the damage occasioned by the first irruption had been repaired, the 
water burst in the tunnel a second time, filled it almost in an instant, and 
destroyed six of the labourers employed ; several other individuals, and 
among them M. Brunel, junior, himself, escaping almost by miracle. 
This rather rash, and certainly useless enterprize, may now, therefore, 
we suspect, be considered as at an end. Not the slightest blame can 
attach to M. Brunel, or to any of the engineers employed ; but the pre- 
dictions of most rational people are fully borne out as to the practicability 
of the work: besides that, even the most sanguine see now very clearly, 
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that it would never repay five per cent. of the sum that it has cost, if it 
were completed. When we were told, at the time of the first accident, 
that “the bed of the river had been surveyed,” and that “ no second 
accidant could occur,” we said that such a declaration was either impo- 
sition or nonsense. That the “ surveys,” when taken, were not worth 
one farthing, was clear; for they had been taken, and the assurance 
given, that no accident whatever could occur, before the work com- 
menced. In fact, that such a survey should be of any value was impos- 
sible. The whole work is now inundated, by a weak point in the bed of 
the river, only seven feet square: does any engineer mean to say that he 
ever examined—or ever contemplated examining—every “ seven feet 
square” of the bottom of the Thames, in the line that the tunnel was toe 
take? And this weak point too—for the full proof of the benefit of the 
survey—is found distant only a very few yards from the spot of the 
former accident ! 

It might be possible (perhaps) by laying down an artificial bottom all 
across the river—a bottom of which, within two years, there would not be 
left a remnant—to carry the Tunnel through. But what insanity it would 
be to incur such an expense—independent of the strong probability of 
future insecurity—(when this artificial bed of the river shall have been 
washed away )—for a work which never can hope to pay five shillings per 
cent. upon the capital laid out upon it? Doubtless the undertaking would 
have been a splendid one, if it had sueceeded—though a most monstrous 
destruction of all the property embarked in it. It has failed, in defi- 
ance of a zeal and ingenuity, almost unparalleled on the part of the 
engineer ; but it has failed, and it would be a pity to allow him to cast 
away his own life, or the lives of other people, in endeavouriug to 
complete it. We do not affect the ultra humanity, of being deter- 
red from any valuable purpose, by the apprehension of danger to 
parties employed: but the late accident has added one fact to those 
already within the clear perception of reasonable people: —to wit, 
that the machinery of the “ shield,” however curious and admi- 
rable, is quite inadequate to prevent irruptions of the water, or 
to secure the lives of the workmen when such take place. If the full 
number of persons usually employed in the Tunnel (independent of 
visitors) had been present at the time of the disaster, the loss of life must 
have been enormous. On the whole, we look with no hope whatever 
ourselves, to the completion of this enterprize ; and we very much dis- 
trust some rumour that we hear, of parties uninterested, being willing 
to contribute subscriptions, rather than it should be abandoned. It is 
clearly proved—proved by two events—that the engineers know no- 
thing, with certainty, of the difficulties that they have to encounter. And 
it is possible that those who have shares, may be inclined, by any means, 
to keep up the delusion some time longer ; in the hope of being able to 
sell—even for a low price—that which is now worth absolutely nothing. 

Reality of History.—A paper called “ The Revenant,” appeared some 
time last summer in Blackwood’s Magazine, describing the adventures 
and sensations of a man supposed to have been hanged and brought to 
life again. Three months after, the editor of an American newspaper 
copied half the article into his journal, and gave it as the particulars of 
a real transaction, which had lately occurred in England. The French 
Globe now, on the 6th of January, translates the story from the 
American paper ; and gives a comment upon the philosophy of the fact, 
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with an account of the exact date at which it happened. This is almost 
as good as Dr. Franklin’s story of “ Polly Baker."* 

The newspapers have been particularly prolific during the last three 
or four months, with complaints from “ Correspondents” and “ Constant 
Readers,” of the various abuses to which the constitution of society is 
subject. First, somebody wrote a long and pitiful exposure of the frauds 
of linen drapers. This was followed by a revelation of the enormities of 
the wine merchants. Then came the robberies (peculative, not larcenous) 
committed by servants. Then an appeal on behalf of those unhappy 
victims to a passion for clear muslin and gentility, the ladies’ “ com- 
panions” and governesses. And finally, sometwenty pens in a row pour 
out upon the public a most deplorable “ full and true account,” of the 
sufferings of the people called “ school assistants,” or “ ushers.” 

Now we ourSelves have found it absolutely necessary, for a long time 
past, to steel our hearts against all ill-used people.” And our readers may 
recollect, that, when the linen drapers’ shopmen wanted a law made to 
shut up all shutters at eight o'clock, that they might be dressed in time 
for the “ saloon,” or “ half-price” at the “ Adelphi Theatre,” we threw 
ourselves—as guardians of public reason—into the gap, and declared, in 
the face of watering pots and yard measures, that no case was made out 
for the enactment. In the same way with our present appellants, the 
“‘ ushers”—the sum of whose claim is, “that they are gentlemen,” and 
entitled to be treated “as such”—we are afraid that these open de- 
clarations of their title to respect—however honourable to their can- 
dour—will be apt to throw some suspicion upon their common sense, 
as well as on their modesty. Position in society, must be facitly either 
assumed, or accorded ; it cannot be argued for, or taken upon petition. 
Many a man, by the force of confidence or assurance, receives deference 
who has no just title to it: but no man can demand it—although from 
a chimney-sweeper—without incurring contempt—even if he escapes 
a taste of the soot-bag—for his pains. The complaint of the “ gentle- 
men ushers,” however, strikes us as peculiarly unreasonable: for ex- 
ample—to take that which appears to be pretty nearly the sum of it, 
from the gentleman who leads the cry, in The Times of the 21st of 
‘December. 

This individual says, that, “ being a graduate of a university,” &c. ; 
but “having nothing te depend upon but his acquirements as a means 
of livelihood”—in which case, instead of being a graduate, he would 
have done incomparably better to become a carpenter ;—he “ accepted” 
(which we suppose is his mode of saying “ sought after and solicited”) 
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* Old as this story is, some of our readers may not be acquainted with it.—In one of the 
years just before the American war, a sort of “ Police Report,’ appeared in one of the 
Philadelphia papers, describing the bringing up of a woman, named “ Polly Baker,” before 
some magistrate, for the offence of a sixth bastard child. Mrs. Baker, on being reprimanded 
for such incontinence, made a spzech, in which she defended her general moral character, 
and alleged éhat, in a rising state, like that of America, she ought to be considered as a 
benefactress eather than a criminal. The speech was thought a very admirable one at the 
time; and though perhaps something overrated, was eloquent and forcible certainly—pro- 
ceeding from such a quarter. Severe] years afterwards, when Franklin was in F rance, in 
the course of 4 conversation upon the power of natural genius—especially in free states, Kc. 
—with the Abbe Raynal, and certain other men of science, the speech of ** Polly Baker’ 
was ooges as an instance of what mere faculty, without assistance or cultivation, could do. 
Franklin waited till the inference was over; and then said, J wrote that speech myself. 
I was working for a newspaper at the time, and did not know what te write. There 
pever was any such person as “ Polly Baker.” 
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the office of “ mathematical assistant,’ &c. at some particular school ;— 
where he was surprised to find that he was not treated as a gentleman— 
which fact he exemplifies in the following manner. 

« My breakfast” he says, “ was served up, at the desk in the school- 
room, ready made in a compendious form, as if I were a mechanic or a 
labourer. At dinner I was treated like the boys; with this difference, 
that I was obliged to see them served first. Tea and supper were served 
in the school-room like breakfast ; and not once during the whole half 
year did I take a single meal with the principal, nor did I enter a room 
that had a carpet on it.” 

Now we confess that all this strikes us as rather too high and mighty. 
For the matter of “ not associating with the principal,” a school-master, 
in person, answers that part of the case very well.—< Good God!” ex- 
claims the despairing pedagogue,—“ is it not sufficient that I am pes- 
tered with the scholars all day, but I must have the usher inflicted upon 
me at night !”—And we do think, certainly, that even a pedagogue is a 
man, and is entitled, in his hours of leisure, to choose his own society. 
A banker’s clerk, to put a parallel case, is as good a “ gentleman,” as a 
school assistant. But what a fuss it would make, if all the people with 
pens behind their ears, at No. 250—or whatever the number is—of 
Coutts’s banking house in the Strand, were to make a protest, because 
they don’t go to the opera with the “ Duchess of St. Alban’s?” If by 
the “ compendious” form in which his breakfast was served up, our 
mathematician means that in quantity or quality that breakfast was 
deficient, he has ground of complaint ; but the former kind of iniquity 
seems hardly chargeable, and, in fact, is not charged, since he speaks of 
the indignities inflicted upon him by the dispositions at “ breakfast,” 
“ dinner,” “ tea,” and “supper.” And the rest of the quarrel is singu- 
larly infelicitous—*« At dinner,” he says, “ he was treated like the boys.” 
That is to say, he received the same respect and advantage as the scholars 
whom he was hired to instruct, and by whose payments the establishment 
which maintained him was upheld ; and yet he is delicate and offended, 
because he does not sit “in a room that has a carpet on it.” 

Now we repeat that we have no inclination to depreciate either the 
claims or the qualities of “ gentlemen assistants ;” but, if “respect” is 
their object, they are taking a wrong course to obtain it. The secret of 
their degradation—if they are degraded—is, that they are too cheap ; and 
they are too cheap, because the very unlucky desire (which they express) 
of being “ gentlemen,” makes very considerably too many of them. An 
usher in a school performs twice the labour, and receives about half the 
stipend, of a competent footman. Society is not in fault here ; the footman 
(who is wanted) is well paid ; but, for the tutor—he can only have his 
market price—why should we give Mr. A. forty pounds a-year salary, 
when Mr. B. intreats us to accept his services at five-and-twenty ? 

The same cause produces the notoriously inadequate payment. of 
another unlucky class of professors, whom we have already alluded 
to—the clerks and haberdasher’s shopmen. The desire of being called 
“ Mr.” among the first, and of having their hair curled, and wearing 
blue coats among the second, crowds the market for this sort of labour 
with applicants, who reject the more modest (although more gainful) 
sources of employment. The result is, that they must be ill paid—because 
their necessity makes them underbid each other: and they must be exposed 
to ridicule—because they are practically impostors: the ticket-porter, to 
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footman in livery, will laugh at the assumed importance of the “gentleman,” 
whose real condition in society is far more humble than their own. 

Then there is nothing to object to in men’s putting themselves in 
this situation; but it is absurd to see them afterwards disposed to 
quarrel with it. Females, who have to earn a livelihood, must be 
poor, and may honourably claim compassion, because the modes per- 
mitted to them of gaining support are unhappily very limited: but for 
men—away with the rogues!—while the country wants soldiers, we 
will not hear a knave—that can pass muster in a pair of breeches—com- 

lain of any thing. As to the cant about “the important duty of 
instructing youth,” &c., itis mere trash. The fact is, that two-thirds of 
the business of ushers in schools, is to cram a quantity of useless matter 
very imperfectly into boys’ heads, which they forget (and do well to 
forget) before they have been out of school half a-year. 

But the Malthusian doctrine is the only rule for “ ushers,”—or any 
other sort of people who feel their treatment to be below their merits. 
Let there be fewer of them, and they may depend upon it, they will be 
treated with all the consideration in the world. The last usher that is 
to be found on the lists of the “ Register Offices’ of London—-whenever 
that proportion of the “ supply to the demand” may be effected—will 
be taken down, as an absolute jewel, in a post-chaise and four, to 
Yorkshire ; and enjoy “ carpeted floors,” and uncompendious breakfasts, 
with a power from which there shall be no appeal of birch and ferula, 
when he gets there. 

We adverted, a little way back, to the failure of the projects of the 
Thames Tunnel ; an undertaking which it is now generally agreed could 
scarcely pay the expense of keeping up, if it were completed. It would 
seem almost incredible that, in defiance of the loss that has been sustained 
here—with the Vauxhall Bridge paying scarcely anything ; the South- 
wark Bridge still less; and the Waterloo Bridge (to the original pro- 
prietors) never yet a single shilling ;—with all these facts before the 
— there is actually a plan now advertised for building another 

ridge over the Thames—between Vauxhall and Westminster—at Lam- 
beth. The effect of such an undertaking could only be to waste all the 
money that may be advanced by the speculators, and to destroy the pro- 
ceeds of the Vauxhall Bridge, by dividing the little traffic that exists in 
that quarter between two. It would be an admirable check, and one to 
which we see no objection, upon these perfectly absurd speculations, if 
no transfer of shares in any Joint Stock Company were recognized as 
legal, until the Company had existed—say three years. This veto could 
give no inconvenience to the bona fide undertakers of a work ; and it 
would put an end to the practice of starting ruinous schemes, for the 
sole purpose of obtaining contracts to execute them; or of disposing of 
the stock, in the first instance, at a premium. 

An association of benevolent persons, calling themselves “The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” have been making a set 
lately at the butchers of the Metropolis ; and propose to apply to Par- 
liament that “ Abattoirs,” after the manner of those used at Paris, may 
be constructed in the suburbs of London; so that no market for cattle 
may in future be held, or beasts of any kind permitted to be slaughtered, 
within the limits of the city. On the other hand, the butchers have held 
counter meetings of their trade, at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; and have 
resolved that this proceeding of the Humane Society is an interference 
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with the rights and profits of individuals, and that it ought to be 
resisted. 

As regards the construction of the “ abattoirs,”—or public slaughter 
houses—for we agree entirely in one position taken by a member of the 
butcher’s company, “ that it is quite needless to adopt French terms, to 
express that which can be just as completely described in plain English 
~—we think that the Society is decidedly in the wrong.” ‘The local cir- 
cumstances of London, and of Paris, are extremely different. It can 
matter nothing at all to the animals slaughtered in England, whether 
they are killed at the private houses of butchers, or at public establish- 
ments: and the narrow streets of Paris, unfurnished with foot pave- 
ments, supply a case at once for forbidding cattle to be driven through 
the streets of that metropolis, which does not arise in our own. Apart, 
however, from the introduction of “abattoirs,” the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty has ulterior views, with respect to the control and 
treatment of brute animals, and views which no individuals will be 
more happy than ourselves to see realised ; but which we are afraid will not 
be assisted (while great inconvenience and vexation may be produced) 
by the course which they are pursuing. A few extracts, from a well 
written pamphlet, called “The Voice of Humanity,” published by their 
order, will exemplify that which we take to be the impracticable part of 
their design. 

After an account of the “pits” kept for animal fighting—against which 
we entirely agree that it is much easier to make a case than in their 
favour—the society proceed to speak of those wretched scenes of human 
degradation, and brute suffering, the yards of the horse slaughterers, or 
*« knackers.” 


* On this subjéct (the writer says) as well as every other, we wish the 
public would judge for themselves. There the racer, the hunter, the hack, 
the carriage horse, and the cart horse, exhibit a picture that the pen cannot 
describe. Brought now to the last stage of life, from old age, disease, or 
accidents, they are turned into an open yard or pound, with no covering from 
the inelemency of cold and rain ; no bed but the filth of the place ; and all 
suffering pain from those diseases that have incapacitated them for future 
usefulness. Even death by starvation is very frequently added, as they have 
no food given them, and are slaughtered either according to the number in 
hand, or the demand for their flesh, it being often a matter of indifference 
whether they die in this way or are slaughtered.” 


Again, in speaking of another establishment of the same description :— 


“We saw there a glandered horse which had been sent to be killed, but 
which had been worked in a cart for more than two years in this state. It is 
no uncommon thing when a knacker discovers a horse may be worked a few 
days or weeks longer, to sell it (frequently with an agreement to take it 
again, dead or alive, at a fixed price), for a dust cart or night hackney coach, 
subject to such treatment as would not be permitted to a sound horse, till it 
is literally worked to death. We would advise persons to have horses killed 
while in their possession, and then, and not till then, sell them to knackers.” 


The slaughterhouses for cattle, as they exist at present under the con- 
trol of the butchers are also spoken of with great complaint :— 

* The slaughterhouses for cattle, like the last mentioned sinks of depravity, 
are wholly without any legislative provision to protect the cattle slaughtered 
for our daily food from cruelty in every shape. The slaughterhouses in 
London are a disgrace to the nation. Those for calves, sheep, and lambs, 
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are frequently under ground, in such places as are used for cellars, into 
which they are precipitated a depth of several feet, and often have their jaws 
and legs broken by the fall. From the humane interference of persons who 
have witnessed this, a partial amendment, with a few butchers, has taken 
place, by substituting a broad plank, or a common step ladder; but the 
numerous accidents and injuries constantly happening to the animals render 
this plan as objectionable as possible.” 

“In the large slaughterhouses, men are employed to kill cattle who are 
known by the name of slaughtermen, who follow it as a trade, and regard 
the animals as if they were inanimate substances, insensible to pain and 
suffering. These persons are so habituated to cruelty, that they may be said 
to be incapable of humanity, and we have seen them with the utmost 
indifference skinning an animal before life has been extinct !” 

“ When the death wound is inflicted ; when we would suppose that all 
cruelty must be at an end—no sooner is the reeking knife withdrawn, than 
an iron hook is immediately run through the nose of the animal, for no other 

urpose than that the head may be kept over a bucket placed to catch the 
Piood | This is the constant practice with calves; and frequently with sheep 
and lambs. A sharp axe, on the principle of a punch, is used in slaughtering 
bullocks, not to kill them at once, but to cut a circular hole in the skull, into 
‘ which a stick is introduced to stir up the brains, for the purpose of making the 
meat more tender! The throat is not attempted to be cut till after the 
infliction of this torture, horrible even to think of, which instantly causes the 
most convulsive agonies, such as are never seen in death of any other kind.” 


A chapter follows upon the disgraceful cruelty of useless experiments 
in dissecting living animals ; in the feeling of which we entirely agree ; 
but we omit to extract details, which it is almost horrible even to read. 

In the horse markets, and indeed in the general treatment of horses, the 
Society find a great deal to reform. 


** The Horse Market is without the least provision of rules available to the 
cause of humanity ; and, of the kind, is an unequalled scene of cruelty, being 
frequented by such a great number of knackers, costermongers, and persons of 
the lowest description, who consider that no treatment of a horse is ‘ wanton and 
cruel, for the purpose of sale.” 

“As many stage coaches, with passengers and luggage, weigh between 
three and four tons, and considering the astonishing weight each horse has 
to draw, together with the increased speed at which it is now the fashion to 
travel, it may easily be conceived what a fertile source of cruelty this must be. 
The defence usually set up by coachmen, when summoned under the Act to 
Prevent the Cruel Treatment of Cattle, is, that the flogging was not ‘ wanton 
and cruel,’ inasmuch as it was necessary for the speed at which the proprietors 
have determined the coach shall travel ; while the horses are urged, by the 
greatest cruelty, to speed beyond their ability, or have a weight to draw to 
which their strength is unequal. This argument would hold just as good if 
the proprietors should order their coach to distance every one on the road, and 
the cruelty to the horses were continued till they dropt down dead.” 

“ Mrs. Ann Nelson, the eminent coach proprietor, is running an opposition 
coach to Norwich. It left Norwich on Thursday morning at six, and arrived, 
in London, at the Bull Inn, Aldgate, at half past two, having passed over the 
distance of 112 miles nv EIGHT HOURS AND A HALE! We cannot but think this 
most shameful and disgraceful: whether it respects danger to the passengers, 
persons of every description on the road, or cruelty to the horses, it is equally 
calling for public reprobation. We are informed that THREE MEN supported 
one of the horses as it was led up the gateway of the Inn, at Aldgate, as, from 
exhaustion, it could no longer move without support, having been driven the 
last stage, of NINE MiLEs, in HALF AN Hour! Surely the magistrates of every 
district through which this coach passes, will feel it to be their imperative 
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duty immediately to take steps to stop such iniquitous proceedings.”"— Times, 
April 7, 1827. 


We might go on in the same way to considerable length, if our limits 
would permit us to do so; but the above extracts will be sufficient for 
the purposes of our argument. We repeat that we could wish that all 
which the society points out should be done; and a portion of it per- 
haps may be done ; but it cannot be done, we suspect, by legislation. It 
is impossible to regulate the details of life by law ; much offence of every 
description must be allowed, as far as the law is concerned, to pass un- 

unished. Cruelty, in particular, to the defenceless, whether among the 
Sdiens race, or of the brute creation, can be but very imperfectly re- 
strained by penal statute. 

The account of the horse killing houses, for example, is painful and 
afflicting ; but does the society think it possible to make a law which 
shall compel any persons to give fcold to horses? Such an object could 
only be attained at the impracticable price of actual and constant inspec- 
tion ; and then—how very inadequate and partial our best efforts are !— 
why should we stop at horses? Why should we not see that the dogs or 
cats, which perish by hundreds, from hunger, or ill treatment—why 
should we not provide by law that these are fed? 

In the same way with the paragraph that follows, on the subject of 
working unsound horses :—Who is to decide, when a horse, that can 
work, shall be allowed to work no longer ?—into what hands could so 
dangerous an authority, with any reasonableness, be placed? The stric- 
tures upon physiological experiment, we are afraid must be met by the 
same answer! “ Useless” experiments could only be made by a fiend: 
but who is to be the judge of what is “ useless ?”’ who shall say whether 
a given torture—at which, right or wrong, the soul recoils—ought, or 
ought not to be inflicted? And again, the complaint as to “ Mrs. Nelson's 
rapid driving” is most just: but it is by the competition of such people— 
and by that alone it must be recollected—that our national system of pub- 
lic conveyance has been raised to its present unequalled height of excel- 
lence and celerity. 

In the meantime, a more conclusive answer still presents itself to the 
complaints of the Society.—Partial justice is injustice ; and it is oppres- 
sion to cramp the hands or means of the traders in one particular calling, 
while in twenty others, equal or greater offence against the desires of 
humanity are permitted, almost without comment, to exist. The society 
forgets to take notice, when it speaks of the ten minutes’ extra suffering, 
occasioned (perhaps) by a particular proceeding in the death of cattle, of 
the long account of mutilations and cruelties practised upon them, to 
improve them for man’s use or appetite, while they exist. In complain- 
ing of the furious running of Mrs. Nelson’s coach from Norwich, it 
forgets the far more furious running—patronised by all the land—of the 
race-horses at Newmarket. And the lashes—offensive as they are to feel- 
ing—which a hackney coachman inflicts upon an old horse, for the sake 
of bread, are hardly more unjustifiable than the tortures of “ docking,” 
and “nicking,” and “ cropping,” to which a Lord subjects a young one, 
for the sake only of fashion. 

The memories of these professors of benevolence (we use the term in 
no contempt) are apt even still farther to betray them. They forget not 
merely the mass of animal—but all the mass of human suffering, which 
exists—as matter of course, under their eyes; and which they make no 
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effort—as any effort would be hopeless and visioriary—to cure. They 
forget the numbers of men employed in unwholesome and destructive 
trades: their health and lives sacrificed—not possibly, but certainly,— 
not for the necessity, but for the luxury, of those whom chance has placed 
above them. They forget the deleterious callings of peace; the horrors 
and the crimes of war ; the thousands left, after a single engagement, upon 
the field: the other thousands (still more unhappy) mutilated and ruined, 
who escape from it. They forget that the “whip ”—of which they so 
much complain—is used—and must be used—not upon horses only, but 
upon men. They forget the sacrificed, and wretched females, that crowd 
and disgrace our streets, and which are admitted to be inseparable from a 
state of civilized society. They overlook this whole mass of human 
misery and suffering—which it is confessed we cannot cure ; and insist 
upon being very particular as to the condition of cows and horses! 

This is hardly reasonable. As the feeling stands, it does no mischief: 
but, if the law were to intrust it with power, it would do mischief—it 
would become, and speedily, tyrannical and oppressive. Statutes exist, 
which affix a penalty for wanton cruelty to animals—where that can be 
proved: where distinct proof cannot be given—we cannot take a short 
cut to justice—the crime, like other crimes, must remain unpunished. 
The Society which we are examining may do something: we wish it 
could do much, but what it does must be done by influence, not by legis- 
lation. It must induce persons whose condition in life gives their example 
weight, to set a pattern of self-denial for the sake of benevolence. To 
give up hunting and racing ;—to travel by slow coaches—there will then 
soon be an end to the rapid ones ;—to kill sluggish or vicious horses 
(where they have such), instead of selling them ;—to abstain from 
visiting exhibitions of dancing dogs or learned pigs ;—to resist calling to 
hackney coachmen to “ get on,” although there is a danger of being late 
at the opera ;—and to eat turkies as they come fresh from the poultry- 
yard, and veal as it comes from the field, to supersede the ingenious 
cruelties and inhumanities of “ starving,” “ bleeding,” and “ cramming.” 

In the meantime, as regards the mere affair of the “abattoirs,” we repeat, 
it strikes us that the interference of the Society is ill judged. It can make 
no difference to the cattle in what places they are killed: and the danger 
of driving them through the streets of town is greatly overrated. We do 
not recollect, in the whole of the last twelve months, to have heard of a 
single accident in London, from the driving of cattle to butcher’s shops 
or slaughter houses ; and, within the last fortnight, four persons have 
been nearly destroyed;jn our shows at the theatres ! one man crushed by 
the falling of some piece of machinery upon his head ; another, in the 
course of some tumbling trick, flung from the stage into the orchestra ; 
and two women at Bath disabled for life—dashed almost to pieces— by 
being drawn up in the air with ropes, to represent the “ flying ladies” 
in Peter Wilkins! The suggestion for transferring the cattle market of 
London from Smithfield, to the suburbs, and holding two or more 
markets, instead of one, at the different extremities of the town seems 
of a different character. This part of the scheme might claim support as 
a mere matter of local improvement ; and, if no material interests are 
affected by it, we should be glad to see it carried into execution. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


The Establishment of the Turks in Eu-. 
rope ; 1828. — This is an historical dis- 
course, the facts of which were originally 
collected, the author says, for the purpose 
of illustrating the history of Europe, and 
which is now published because it contains, 
in a small compass, what is presumed to be 
a correct account of the government of an 
important and interesting part of the world, 
for more than three centuries. The publi- 
cation is obviously well-timed, and accom- 
plishes what it professes in a very distinct 
and unostentatious form. It may safely be 
assigned to the author of the State of Eu- 
rope from the Peace of Utrecht. 

The discourse commences with the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, and the conduct of 
Mahomet on his entrance, which is repre- 
sented in somewhat more favourable colours 
than is done by Knolles, whom the writer 
justly enough considers as a credulous old 
goose—notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s un- 
accountable eulogies. The Greek histories 
talk of merciless cruelties, and the Turks of 
forbearance and generosity, from which the 
author infers blood was not very profusely 
shed. Nevertheless, severities enough were 
inflicted ; 60,000 Greeks were thrown into 
a state of slavery, and their religion, its 
temples, its altars, its ministers, treated 
with mockery and insult. Under separate 
heads, the writer proceeds at large to inquire 
into the extent of the Turkish conquests— 
the character and genius of the conquerors— 
the causes of their suecess—the kind of go- 
vernment they established, and the causes 
which arrested their career, and led to their 
decline. He pretends to no novelty, nor to 
a command of any but the common sources 
of information ; he relies solely on D’Obisson, 
Thornton, Busbek, Volney, and other travel- 
lers in the East, exercising only his own judg- 
ment, which, though neither very subtle nor 
sagacious, perhaps, is evidently a sound one. 

Under the first head, after stating the 
amount of Mahomet’s conquests, he details 
the fate of Athens and the defence of Rhodes 
—the two most memorable events of his 
reign, next to the fall of the city of Con- 
stantine ; to which he adds, a hasty glance 
of his son Bajazet’s victories in the Morea, 
on the Danube and the Niester, and his 
grandson Sclim’s successes in Egypt, by 
which the Turkish empire was established 
in 1519. II. The character of the Turk 
he describes as being that of the pastoral 
and warlike nations—by turns active and 
indolent—cruel and merciful—as fond of 
the repose of luxury as the tumults of war— 
temperate in his mode of living—an implicit 
votary of the prophet, and contemner of the 
institutions of other nations. Though frank 
and sincere, too barbarous to entertain any 
very high reverence for the sacredness of 
trexties and promises, especially with in- 
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fidels—vena! and corrupt, but not without 
the virtues of the savage, generosity and 
hospitality. In dress and appearance, he is 
widely different from the Euroyeans, nor is 
the difference less in fact and substance. 
The Turk is stirred by few passions, and 
those few carry him straight to his object— 
if revengeful, he takes away the life of his 
enemy—if avaricious, he seizes the posses- 
sions of the weaker—if amorous, he buys 
and shuts up his mistress. Of the compli- 
cated intrigue, the perpetual bustle, the va- 
rying opinions, which influence the business 
of life in our northern countries, he has no 
conception. Still less can he imagine the 
active society, the distinctions of rank, the 
jealousies of rivalry, the conversations with 
nothing to say—the toys, by which vanity 
must be flattered, and the love of novelty 
be gratified. The activity of commerce, 
the ardour of science, the desire of distinc- 
tion, the patient advances of industry, the 
thirst for notoriety, and the favours of public 
opinion—these, which are what distinguish 
civilized society, are all unknown to the 
Turk, or despised by him.—The absence of 
women from society, and the doctrines of 
Mahomet, are successfully traced in their 
influence on the character of the Turk. 

III. Their successes are attributable 
mainly to the operation of their religion. 
The virtues enforced were such as were cal- 
culated to make effective soldiers—justice to 
each other—abstinence from wine—cleanli- 
ness—praying together and fasting together. 
Desertion was the most deadly offence, and 
felicity awaited those who perished in battle 
—victory or paradise: every Mussulman 
was a soldier; his Jaw commanded him to 
make war on the infidel, and the infidel, 
when conquered, formed a separate and a 
degraded cast. The conquered lands, to the 
amount of a third, were distributed among 
officers and men—the greater divisions, of 
500 acres and more, were called ziamets; the 
less, from 300 to 500, timars. The possessors 
—the Ziams and Timariots—were bound by 
tenure to attend the summons of the Sultan, 
and the possessions were not hereditary. 
All depended on the will of the sovereign ; 
there were no distinctions of nobility—the 
meanest might aspire to the place next the 
sovercign. ‘The difficulties, however, at last, 
of enforcing the service due by tenure, led, 
as every where else, to the establishment of 
regular troops—the Janizaries. These were 
originally the youth of tle conquered coun- 
tries ; but afterwards, every fifth child, or 
the children of every fifth year, were taken 
from the Christians, and brought up as 
Mahometans. Some were attached to the 
person of the Sultan, others to the pa- 
lace, to the arsenal, the dock-yards; they 
became favourites; their privileges aug. 
mented ; an esprit de corps was encouraged 
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and by themselves fiercely maintained—a 
species of pretorian bands, with all their 
power and violence. By degrees, numbers 
were enrolled without serving—to escape 
the pressure of the capitation-tax, to which 
all who were not soldiers, in the new order, 
weresubject, like infidels. The institutions of 
the empire partook, all of them, of a mili- 
tary character; and the military spirit is 
observable on all sides. The common pro- 
verb is—they gained the country by the 
sword, and by the sword they will keep 
it. 

IV. Originally the Sultan had no sacred 
character ; but, on the conquest of Egypt, 
Selim obtained from the defeated Caliph 
a cession of his rights, and thenceforth the 
sovereign was styled Jmam, or pontiff, as 
well as Sultan or lord. By this accession, 
new authority, or, at least, new reverence, 
was secured in all civil matters ; the Sultan’s 
will is law; he sets aside whatever is not 
specifically established by the Koran ; but, 
in religious affairs, he is controlled by the 
Ulemas. These are the clerical body, con- 
sisting of three classes—the doctors of the 
law, the judges, and the ministers of reli- 
gion: the latter the lowest. The Koran is 
the law of the land, as well as the religion 
of it; and the doctors of the law are the 
interpreters of it. Their persons are sacred. 
Their sons are always preferred for admis- 
sion among the Ulemas; and thus a sort of 
aristocracy—-or even an hereditary nobility— 
after all, is formed. The Sultan, it is true, 
may exile, imprison, or displace even the 
Mufti; but it is certain, in modern times, 
the dread of the Ulemas has often prevented 
the Sultan from leaving Constantinople, 
when wishing to head the army. The mob 
of the city again forms a sort of constitu- 
tional check ;—the Sultan must appear in 
public on Fridays, and take the petitions 
presented to him, and plain truths are then 
occasionally told. To please them bread is 
kept at a low, price, though the provinces 
starve. The government is administered by 
the vizier, and several subordinate ministers. 
In Divan, the Sultan is placed behind a 
grated window—to see and not be seen— 
and thus preserve his dignity. The pro- 
vinces are under the command of Beglier- 
begs and Pachas, whose authority extends 
over the military, the revenue, and the ad- 
ministration of justice—attended with the 
greatest insecurity—if the spoils they have 
gathered be wanted at home, their heads, 
by hook or by crook, are speedily slipped 
off. At home, the powers of the Cadhis, or 
judges, are vague and arbitrary. There are 
no appeals; and very little nicety is indul- 

in about evidence or precedent. Causes 
are quickly dispatched ; each party pleads 
for himself; witnesses are heard, and the 
judge forthwith decides. The charge is in 
writing, but is never allowed to exceed “half 
a page.” Cheap and rapid as all this may 
be, injustice, from ignorance, precipitation, 
passion, and mistake, must be pretty com- 
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mon. But the corruption of the judge isa 
more abundant source of injustice. It is 
difficult to do justice, said one Cadhi to 
another, when one of the parties is rich and 
the other poor. No, replied the other, I 
find no difficulty in such cases; I always 
decide for the rich; the difficulty is when 
both are rich. Witnesses, if possible, are 
worse; and numbers are known to live by 
trafficking evidence and oaths. Bad as is 
civil justice, criminal is worse. If a baker 
be found selling light bread, he is hanged 
before his own door, whether master or ser- 
vant ;—if any one is apprehended on the 
spot where a disturbance takes place, he is 
dispatched instantly—no matter whether 
guilty or not—he should have kept out of 
the way. On the rapidity of justice the 
Turk piques himself. A Russian minister 
complained of some outrage; the vizier 
made a horizontal motion with his hand to 
some of his attendants; and, before the 
conference was over, seven heads were rolled 
at the feet of the complainant. The oath of 
a Christian, unsupported by that of a Mus- 
sulman, stands for nothing. If a Mussul- 
man kill a Christian, he escapes with im- 
punity, but the least blow of a Christian 
against a Mussulman, is visited with the 
heaviest penalty. He must live in houses 
of a dark hue, and wear a dress of a dark 
colour ; and, particularly, must abstain from 
green turbans, white shawls, and yellow 
slippers. If he have a good house, he must 
give it a shabby outside—if he have a fine 
horse, he must get a Turk to ride it. 

V. The causes which checktd the career, 
and have led to decline, are chiefly the indo- 
lence of the Turk. He is in the state in which 
he was four or five centuries ago. The 
great discoveries of Europe are lost upon 
him. Printing was not introduced till the 
year 1727; and he still prefers MS. The 
State Geometrician, when asked, from some 
suspicion of his ignorance, how many right 
angles there were in a triangle, replied— 
that depended on the size. The compass is 
adjusted to the variation of Constantinople ; 
but the sailor has no notion of a different 
variation in different latitudes—and an High 
Admiral himself once confessed he knew 
nothing of its use. Of geography and his- 
tory they have very scanty and incorrect 
notions —of morals and eloquence, none, 
but what is derived from the Koran. Pre- 
destination pervades the people practically— 
once the source of their valour, it is now also 
that of their inactivity. All is the will of 
God—whether successful or unsuccessful—it 
forms the ground of the Turk’s indolence, the 
motive for apathy, the excuse for ignorance. 
With him truly ignorance is bliss—and his 
glory his shame. 


This summary the reader will find very 
ably dilated in the book before us ; and now 
that the Turks are a little more talked about 
than they have been for many years—it will 
be well worth while to consult it. 
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The Red Rover, by the Author of the 
Spy,” © Pilot,” §c. 3 vols. 3; 1827.— 
After toiling through the labours of second 
and third rate performers, it is some relief, 
nay it is a positive pleasure to take up the 
work of a master-hand. The American 
novelist is Sir Walter Scott’s perfect equal 
in very many respects. For the most part they 
both of them act wisely and warily; they 
work on their own grounds, and keep within 
the limits of their own experience. Sir 
Walter knows his own country, and his 
country’s history, and there he is quite un- 
rivalled. That in him which looks like a 
power of intense and laborious research, 
coupled with a sagacity and tact that sees at 
a glance what neither time nor labour can 
give, enables him to exhibit scenes of olden 
times with a degree of truth, or the appear- 
ance of truth, that few or none can compete 
with. Mr. Cooper, in like manner, knows 
America, and its short, but eventful and 
unique history—he has been, too, a sailor— 
and confining himself, with the wisdom of 
a sound understanding, to American charac- 
ter, and naval scenes and subjects, he, like 
his master, is in his departments without a 
rival. He could not have written the tales 
of Scott, nor could Scott have written those 
of Cooper. Sir Walter has indeed ven- 
tured, and in the opinion of numbers talked 
learnedly of storms and battles ; but it must 
be a grudging, or a timid, or a despicable 
spirit that refuses to admit Cooper’s supe- 
riority. The details of a storm, a chace, 
and a wreck, in the Red-Rover, are, beyond 
all comparison, the most powerful in their 
efiects that ever thrilled through us, and are 
as little likely as substantial facts, to fade 
from our memories. The winds and waves 
are at his command, and the storms which 
his magic pen so readily raises, howl and 
roar—aures persiringens—with a truth and 
witchery, perhaps, too near reality—making 
the brain waver—and turn fiom the page 
for relief—and be sure of its security. 

To turn to the tale. In the offing of 
Newport, in Rhode Island, lies a vessel of 
the most beautiful appearance—which is re- 
ported to be a slave-ship, but with respect 
to which suspicions are floating on shore 
that she is something worse. A sailor of 
mysterious bearing is introduced, attended 
by two others of an inferior class, one a 
“ nigger.”’ If any guess can be made about 
the chief, it is that he is some disappointed 
officer—the victim of a mutiny, or perhaps 
of some indignity, which can be soothed 
only by revenge—for he is soon found ready 
to join a common enemy of all law and le- 
gitimate euihority. While contemplating 
with an eager and admiring curiosity the 
beautiful ship in the offing, they are abrupt- 
ly addressed by a stranger in green, who 
speaks of himvelf as a lawyer—long con- 
versation follows, without any understanding 
between them, till by degrees the lawyer 
betrays too much familiarity with naval mat- 
ters, noi to miake it evident he is‘something 
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more than what he seems, and on his sepa- 
ration, he drops a hint which the young 
sailor immediately seizes, and shortly after 
acts upon. But while they are thus dis- 
coursing—and examining a ruined building 
on the shore, a party of ladies come under 
the walls, and the strangers overhear their 
conversation. T'wo of them, it appeared, a 
lady and her governess, were going to sail 
the next day, in a large trading vessel, for 
the southern provinces, to join the young 
lady’s father, a man of great wealth and 
importance. The strangers are both very 
much struck by the ladies—without how- 
ever communicating their feelings with any 
frankness. In the night, the young sailor 
with his two attendants rows to the slave- 
ship—where he is instantly received, and 
welcomed with the utmost cordiality by the 
stranger in green—who proves to be her 
captain, and no other than the formidable 
Red-Rover, a pirate, the terror and scourge 
of the Caribbees. The young sailor’s object 
—whose name is Wilder—appears to be to 
seek for employment; but before he can 
well explain his purposes, the pirate makes 
him a prompt offer of his first lieutenancy. 
The offer is forthwith accepted—and he 
returns to the shore—the next day to assume 
the duties of his new office. 

In the morning he falls in with the ladies, 
whose conversation he had overheard the 
evening before—and endeavours to dissuade 
them from embarking on board the trader, 
by depreciating the vessel, and predicting 
misfortunes. His purpose is baffled by the 
obstinacy of a begging sailor, who contro- 
verts his statements, and the ladies pursue 
their resolution. Wilder, it seems, when on 
board the pirate, had learnt the intention of 
the Rover to seize the trader, and his pur- 
pose now was merely to rescue the ladies 
from such a calainity. In the course of the 
day he resumes the attempt, but is again 
thwarted by the old sailor—who proves to 
be an agent of the pirate; and just as he 
is abandoning all hopes of succeeding, he 
receives a note from the pirate with some 
papers, directing him to go on board the 
trader, and offer his services to command 
her—the captain having just met with a 
serious accident, which disables him. These 
offers are made, and accepted, and in a few 
hours he finds himself in command, and the 
ladies on board. ‘They set sail, and going 
out of port, the pilot appears to be directing 
the ship close upon the pirate, and Wilder, 
the pilot being obstinate, can only prevent 
it by ordering him overboard, and then 
seizing himself the helm, with difficulty 
passes her. Knowing, or at least suspecting 
as he did the pirate’s insention, he now 
takes the resolution if possible to defeat his 
purpose, crowding all sail to outstrip his 
pursuit. The risk incurred by straining 
the ship, and the seamanship of the young 
sailor, exhausting the resources of his art, 
are traced with a minnteness, that in the 
hands of a common artist would only have 
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excited a yawn in the reader—instead, as 
now, of interest and admiration. In the 
night, through the moonbeams, the masts 
and rigging of the far distant pirate—like a 
spider’s web—are descried in the remote 
horizon—fresh exertions are made—in vain 
—the pursuer seems gaining on them, till, 
to complete the danger, a tremendous storm 
comes sweeping over them; and again the 
new perils, and the new expedients em- 
ployed to contend with it are detailed; the 
masts are finally cut away; and by the 
time the storm subsided, the vessel is left a 
wreck, water-logged, without a stick stand- 
ing. The crew desert her; but Wilder 
resolves to abide by her, and the two ladies 
and their attendant, whose confidence in 
him had been growing, determine to do the 
same. The water gains rapidly on them, 
and their sole hope of escape rests on their 
placing themselves in the larger boat, left 
by the crew, from the difficulty of launching 


it, placed as it was between the stumps of 


the two principal masts, and waiting till the 
sinking of the ship left it afloat. The peril 
of being sucked in by the sinking vessel 
was but too imminent. Happily they 
escaped absorption—and scarcely had they 
thus escaped, when the boat, in which the 
crew had fled, was seen, keel upwards, float- 
ing past them. Another night was thus 
passed, when the pirate hove in sight, and 
took them on board. To the surprise of the 
ladies, the next day Wilder was observed of- 
ficiating as first officer. By degrees they sus- 
pect the nature of the vessel, ad Wilder has 
ditticulty enough to elude their searching 
inquiries. In the midst of their worst 
apprehensions a sail was observed, which 
proved to be the very ship to which Wilder 


originally belonged, but his knowledge of 


which he laboured to conceal, and endea- 
voured to deter the pirate from attacking 
her by urging her superior size, and greater 
weight of metal. The vessel comes at length 
within speaking distance, and _haiils the 
pirate, taking her for a king’s cruiser, and 
invites the captain on board. The Rover— 
who is ready for any masquerade, and equa 
to all disguises, assuming the name of an 
English captain, ventures on board—and 
while there, overlooking the ship’s list, 
is led to suspect the first lieutenant, then 
absent, was the new officer of his own ship. 
The captain tells him the vessel was em- 
ployed especially to discover the pirate, and 
put an end to his devastations, and that the 
lieutenant was absent for the purpose of for- 
warding the same object. 

Struck by this intelligence, the pirate 
returned to his own ship—summoned Wil- 
der to his presence—and charged him with 
being the lieutenant cf the king’s ship, and 
of course a traitor to himself. Thus driven 
into a corner, Wilder avows his purpose, a 
struggle of feeling on the part of the pirate 
follows, which ends in dismissing the ad- 
venturous W ilder to his own ship—with the 
two ladies, for he refused to stir without 
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them. With his legitimate superior Wil- 
der makes an effort, in gratitude for the 
generous treatment he had met with, to pre- 
vent an attack on the pirate, and is eventu- 
ally empowered to propose to him terms or 
surrender, which are of course rejected—and 
Wilder narrowly escapes the resentments or 
the crew. The old captain of the king’s 
ship is now no longer to be withheld; he 
advances to the combat—the pirate nothing 
loth to meet him—and, after a sharp engage- 
ment, is defeated and killed, and the ship 
taken possession of by the pirate. The crew, 
now acquainted with the whole treachery of 
the lieutenant and his two companions, de- 
mand their lives; to which demand the pi- 
rate apparently yields ; but they are respited 
first by the elder lady discovering the lieu- 
tenant to be her own lost son, and working 
upon the feelings of the crew, and finally 
rescued by the generous determination of 
the pirate, who resolves—making, with the 
aid of Wilder, due preparations to secure 
his object—to break up his crew; and ac- 
cordingly puts the lieutenant in possession 
of the conquered ship, and sets fire to his 
own, and is himself lost sight of—perishing, 
for any thing that is known, in the explo- 
sion. But, years after, when America had 
gained her independence, he re-appears, 
and, in a dying state, visits the lieutenant, 
now in high station, and the husband of the 
young lady, and residing with his mother, 
the elder lady, whose brother the pirate 
proves to be. 

But all these family complications are of 
very, very inferior interest. ‘T’o describe the 
manceuvrings of the vessel—the chace— 
the evasion—the horrors of the storm—the 
wreck—the escape—the battle—these are 
the prominent points of the story, and must 
fasten the attention of all who read—sea- 
man or landsman. They have never been 
equalled. 

The Seven Ages of Women, by Miss 
Strickland ; 1827.—Miss Strickland writes 
unaffectedly, at least; and we may add 
with ease, propriety, fetling, with good 
sense, and as a woman should. The little 
volume before us is entitled “ The Seven 
Ages of Women,” and might as appro- 
priately have taken its title from any other 
of the pieces that follow this brief compo- 
sition of a page or two. It was probably 
considered the best specimen of the lady’s 
muse; and it is undoubtedly good—in a 
certain moderate sense, we mean, of the 
term good, by which we understand, gene- 
rally, a production, which challenges neither 
almiration, nor envy, nor ridicule; but 
one which is allowed quietly to slide along 
the even tenor of its way, and retain the 
unmolested favour of the sober persons, 
whose taste it suits. Perhaps, indeed, such 
poetry as MissStrickland’s, is the only poetry 
which a wise woman would wish to in- 
dite —Pegasus being but an unruly animal 
under any management, and under female 
management giving freer course to his 
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capricios, and exposing his fair readers to 
more imminent peril, and in their falls to 
more fatal effects. But Miss S. has no 
malicious criticism to dread; for if Spite 
herself, in bodily form, turned reviewer, 
she would be puzzled to pick out any thing 
here ridiculous, or obscure, or overdone, 
or in any earthly respect objectionable ; 
while, we could, if the demon would not, 
point out several pieces that indicate gene- 
rous, refined, subdued, tender, and reli- 
gious feelings, clothed in the simplest 
dress. There are a few translations of 
sonnets ; we will give one from Bernardo 
Tasso—to the Moon, 
Ali! scatter with thy radiance cold and bright, 
The dusky clouds that veil the earth and main ; 
Now night on her accustomed rounds again, 
In sable stole and starry mantle dight, 
Returns to shut the landscape from our sight. 
Already each green hill and flowery plain 
Demand thy lovely beams, and sigh in vain 
For dews descending from thy locks of light. 
Look forth in all thy beauty, and array 
The earth in trembling glory—rise, and chase 
Each envious vapour, and unveil thy face, 
In rival splendour, to tie orb of day, 
Hear, then, oh Moon, shine forth revealed and 
fair, 
In thy bright wanderings through the fields of air. 
Sir Michael Scot, by Allan Cunningham, 
3 vols; 1827.—Mr. Thomas Hood, afraid 
lest Fairyism should go quite out of re- 
membrance, very lately built a volume of 
Spencerean verse, for the especial redemp- 
tion of the Elfin race. Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham, being we suppose under a similar 
causeless alarm for Sir Michael Scot, and 
his necromancies, presents us with a three- 
volumed romance of close print, to rescue 
from oblivion the superstitions of his na- 
tive land. The tale begins with the battle 
of Flodden-field, long after the date usually 
assigned for Sir Michael’s demise—but 
that’s nothing. James 1V., the monarch 
of love and chivalry, over whose brilliant 
reign the muse of Sir Walter hung so long 
bewitched, risked and lost all at a single 
cast in his rash war against Henry—life, 
treasure, and the flower of his nobility. 
His body was carried in triumph to West- 
minster, where after some delay—James 
having been under an interdict —and some 
difficulties made by the Pope, but removed 
by Henry’s intercession—it was actually 
buried ; but a belief long prevailed in Scot- 
Jand, that their youthful and beloved mo- 
narch was not really dead ; and that some 
one of his faithful adherents, who in the 
hour of danger was known to have worn 
a similar dress, had been mistaken for 
him, whom they could not endure to con-. 
sider as irrecoverably lost. Enthusiasm and 
the love of mystery still induced a fond 
persuasion that he was wandering in the 
holy land, in penance for the past, and in 
preparation for the future—and that he 
would appear again at some distant day in 
augmented splendour, strepgth, and wis- 
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dom, to raise the importance of Scotland 
among the nations. 

Upon this popular belief, Mr. Cunning 
ham builds his story. Sir Michael Scot is 
introduced as a rude peasant, with his 
raven locks overshadowing his stern fea- 
tures;—he stands on the Cheviot hills to 
overlook the fatal conflict, and as day de- 
clines, and the contest approaches to its 
close, he descends towards the spot, evo- 
king, as a preliminary measure, an imper- 
vious fog, which throws both victors and 
vanquished into confusion, and fairly puts 
a stop to all further action. He then pro- 
ceeds straightway to the prostrate and 
wounded monarch, passing in his route 
whole ranks of slaughtered bodies of the 
vulgar sort, and dead and dying innume- 
rable, of loftier extraction. A charmed 
balsam speedily sets Sir James (that is, the 
king) upon his legs again, and by stilling 
his bodily agony, left his mind at liberty 
to contemplate the sum of disaster and dis- 
grace, which his fool-hardiness had brought 
upon the realm. Tribulation, and hot- 
headed despair follow—he will rush for- 
ward to seek immediate death, carrying a 
catacomb of enemies away with him to 
eternal night. “ This may not be,” says 
the peasant.—-“ And who are you,” replies 
the king, that shall stay me?’ The quiet 
consciousness of irresistible power, we sup- 
pose, tempts Sir Michael's vanity to play a 
little with the frantic wilfulness of his pro- 
tégé. He lets him chafe and vaunt a while 
in the imagination of his independence ; 
but when under this belief, he peremptorily 
insists upon engaging with a party of 
English riding near; the battle wounds, 
which had healed not genuinely, in the 
natural way, but only by enchantment, 
break forth again, and bleed afresh till he 
faints with exhaustion. In addition to 
this impediment, he finds himself, most 
unaccountably, presenting to his foes a 
continually changing shape—alluring them 
hither and thither, he knew not how— 
nearest to them when they fancied him 
most remote, and behind them when they 
were gallopping in pursuit ;— something 
unseen, but not unfelt, was exercising do- 
minion over his movements, and at once 
protecting him and illuding him —a langh- 
ing elf was this invisible agent, who finally 
brings him back, reduced and humbled, to 
his peasant-friend. 

At the wizard’s command, the elf pre- 
sents a visible shape, and Sir James be- 
holds a comely, good-humoured, nut-brown 
youth, standing in an attitude of subser- 
viency, before Sir Michael, ready to obey— 
“ Go,” cries Sir M.; “ at yonder abbey a 
goodly feast is spread; bring us the best 
of the wine, and a barn-door capon from the 
table—we stand in need of refreshinent.” 
With the promptitude of Arabian magic, 
the dainties are provided, and elegantly 
served up; Sir James is consoled, and half 
reconciled to his new condition ; and ppon 
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learning that for the present, at least, his 
visible existence among men is suspended, 
that his infant son is king, that Scotland 
weeps her king departed, her nobles slain, 
and treasury exhausted, he girds himself in 
good earnest for a season of travel with 
the mighty wizatd, and forth they go— 
accompanied always by the Brownie, and, 
after a time, joined by a fair lady, one El- 
frida ;~— Elfrida and the Brownie, by their 
natural gaiety, their love of nuts, flowers, 
children, sunshine, and music, cast a gleain 
of hilarity over the dismal and monotonous 
journey, which all four are pursuing. 

Sir Michael, like Merlin, is a combatant 
for the good cause, against the kingdoms 
and powers of darkness. He has mate- 
rially enfeebled Satan's earthly dominion ; 
and acquired a direct and indefinite con- 
trol over the fiends themselves, and, of 
course, over ail who worked by their effi- 
cacy. Our travellers visit the fairy realms, 
the infernal world,—regions allotted to 
the Great Unborn—numerous countries of 
the earth discovered and undiscovered— 
the paths below the ocean, and the ap- 
proaches of paradise itself. As the tra- 
vellers linger round the limits assigned to 
the yet uncreated shadows, an opportunity 
is given of tracing the coming events of 
two centuries, as they appertain to the na- 
tions in general, and our own island in 
particular ; and those characters and those 
achievements, which have filled the mind 
of the enthusiast'c author with admiration, 
are eulogized in the form of prophecy—a 
great deal of splendid imagination, of 
honest feeling, and of devotion to the 
cause of liberty, being plentifully poured 
forth from a fountain of fire and fancy, 
apparently exhaustless. Every chapter, 
indeed, teems with poetic power; but the 
book wearies, nevertheless, beyond de- 
scription and endurance. ‘The kingdom of 
shadows, the more shadowy it is, and the 
more effectually its representation is ualike 
our chequered earth of realities—of love, 
hate, hope, fear, want, plenty, hunger, 
thirst, winter and summer, night and morn- 
ing, home and native land,—the more 
deeply oppressive do human bosoms feel 
the necessity for withdrawing the thoughts 
long together from these—the very essences 
of existence,—and more especially painful 
is it, when, added to such compulsory ab- 
straction from the living and tangible 
world, those realms of fiction to which we 
are forced away, are industriously repre- 
sented as visual illusion altogether—which 
a spell can create —a spell dissolve, 

But not to forget the travellers—all the 
beauty and all the goodness that appear, 
turn out mere illusion—no host entertains 
them hospitably --no fair damsel captivates 
Sir James's eyes—no celestially apparalled 
youth, brilliant as morning, steps before 
them—no honied voice breathes inviting 
accents on their ears, but Sir Michael, ap- 
prehensive of James’s inability to resist 


allurement, lays open unseen deformity 
and disguised evil ;--from the youth's 
golden locks falling upon the fairest tem- 
ples, horns spring up, and the eternal 
cloven foot peeps out of purple sandals ; 
the lovely maiden, who in the realms of 
waters would detain Sir James a willing 
and permanent captive, is compelled by 
the wizard’s mighty word, to unfurl a tail, 
stretching miles beyond her better half ;— 
hate, treachery, and ruinous spells, lie in 
their path, and in their cup—and these the 
most disastrous when that sparkles the 
brightest,—till the spirit of the reader 
longs for flesh and biood again, and the 
vicissitudes of common life. 

To trace out any distinct account of 
their journeyings to hell, paradise, or fairy- 
land, is utterly impracticable—from the 
great similarity of all and each of these 
several dominions—the most magnificent 
descriptions being lavished upon some fa- 
voured portions of even the lower empire, 
and the eternal weight of gloom, of which 
we complain, and which we feel so heavily, 
pervading and following their steps to the 
regions intended to represent the most ex- 
alted happiness. An inconsistency too, 
with regard to the tenants of these various 
sojourns, is constantly pressing upon us, 
and as glaring an absence of every thing 
like system of government and unity of pur- 
pose as in the heathen mythology itself. 
Good and bad seem promiscrousiy hud- 
died together, wherever they go; in heil, 
some arrived at the last stage of purifica- 
tion ; and the gates of heaven besieged by 
fat monks and scarlet popes—the supreme 
aversion of Mr. Allan Cunningham—who 
were kicked down again for their pains. 
The monks, indeed, fill the infernal worlds 
by thousands ; and to popery and its con- 
trol over the human mind, are ascribed 
all the power of satan, and every evil pas- 
sion over which he sways. 

The book is tedious, we repeat, to a most 
mortal degree—attributable mainly, we 
think, to the want of individuality in the 
circumstances and scenery, and to the 
constant inflation and wordiness of the 
style. The Arabian Nights’ themselves do 
not present speeches more full of inanity 
and repetition; while there we do find 
something tangible to rest our hopes and 
fears upon. Here all is vague; every cir- 
cumstance is one of a class, and spoken 
of under a general appellation ; — im- 
mense seas rolled around; eternal snows 
stretched out on every side to a distance 
illimitable ; walls of ice, coeval with crea- 
tion, rose perpendicularly ; cities of masts 
sprung up; cities themselves, with their 
towers, and minarets, and domes, lay along 
immeasurable coasts ; nations, still name- 
less, flourished and spread their millions 
over trackless deserts, converting forests 
to fertility ; night and her stars; day and 
his sparkling sun; spring and its flowers ; 
forests, plains, lakes of ink, of fire, of 
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blood ; wallsof adamant; pillars of living ex- 
istences ; ruined towers ; witches, on steeds 
of their own manufacture—follow in -a 
ceaseless round, till the reader's heart aches 
with the unvarying gloom, which vague- 
ness and generalities always create. 

All things must have an end; and one 
day Sir Michael, with an approach, the 
first we discovered, towards attachment 
for any thing, lifts up his hands, and bids 
good by to animated nature—“‘ good by, 
earth and sky; good by, green fields ; 
good by, pleasant flowers, fruits, and 
birds.” His companions enter with him 
into a cave, and are never seen more. 


Present State of Hayti (St. Domingo ). 
By James Franklin; 1828.—It is some 
time since we read a book, of this class, that 
has given usmore information, more wanted ; 
in truth, there are few parts of the world of 
which of late years we have known less than 
of Hayti; and the intelligence—coming as 
it now does in a respectable shape, collected 
by a man who has visited the island com- 
mercially and officially, and had full oppor- 
tunities of observing the actual state of it,— 
who has himself a character to preserve, 
whose respectability is at stake if he prove 
to have palmed falsehoods on the public— 
the intelligence so coming, we say, is well 
calculated to excite curiosity, and we are 
sure will gratify it. 

The predominant o»ject—the point upon 
which Mr. Franklin is most zealously bent 
—is evidently to correct and lower down the 
general but vague impression in favour of 
negro intellect, and negro civilization—to 
shew that, in the most favourable circum- 
stances, he actually made small advances— 
that freedom has done nothing for hin— 
that, as to physical comfort and intellectual 
advance, he is actually in a state far inferior 
to the West Indian slave—and that there- 
fore emancipation-is to be held up to Eng- 
lish philanthropists as a beacon to alarm 
rather than a precedent to encourage—as 
something to shun, and not to imitate. Not 
that the author is himself hostile to emanci- 
pation—but that emancipation will do the 
negro more harm than good, unless he be 
prepared for it. No doubt this is very near 
the truth; but then, most unjustly, every 
step to preparation is by some considered 
not, as it ought to be, a step to emancipa- 
tion, but emancipation itself; and the yells 
of interest break forth accordingly. 

The manifest bias and purpose of the 
writer must put us on our guard against too 
confiding a reliance—particularly as to his 
sentiments and inferences, of which, for a 
* statement,"’ his book is much too liberal ; 
and we heartily wish he had confined himself 
to an exhibition of the actual state of things, 
without so often and so earnestly recurring 
to his point—which really, considering how 
much men are biassed by their wishes, leads 
us to doubt, where otherwise the facts would 
themselves remove all doubt. As it is, the 
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case looks as if the author was interested in 
the maintenance of slavery, and was only eager 
to muster arguments in support of his pre- 
conceived opinions ; he takes not, or at least 
he has not at all the air of a man who has 
surveyed the state of things, and been 
brought by that survey to the conclusion 
that freedom has done nothing but mischief, 
but rather of one who is determined to see 
nothing favourable which contradicts the 
said conclusion. 

Still, with these impressions, which the 
perusal of his book has painfully inflicted 
on us, the actual appeal to facts—stript of 
all argumentation and inference—is well 
calculated to assist us in taking a more ac- 
curate measure of the true state of things, 
and to force upon us the conclusion, that 
the civilization of the negro is not a matter 
to be accomplished in a day, or in a gene- 
ration—and that hasty emancipation will too 
probably defeat its own object—the im- 
provement of the negro’s condition; but 
then we know not what man, or what body 
of men, entertgins any hope so chimerical 
as the scheme of sudden and unconsidered 
emancipation—-the shadow against which 
the author is battling. 

More than one half of the volume is filled 
with the history of the island, from the pe. 
riod of the revolution; and in stating the 
source af it, he is anxious to convince the 
reader that it originated not in the negro, 
but in the mulatto—a fact which no body at 
all acquainted with the matter ever doubted 
—but the ground of his anxiety is, lest we 
should hastily conclude, if the negro had 
sense enough to contemplate liberty, and 
spirit enough to fight for liberty, he might 
also have ability enough to make a good use 
of liberty. No, Mr. F. is happy to affirm 
the fuct is otherwise; the negro is much too 
sluggish, too careless, too stupid to stir in 
his own behalf ;—and yet this is said in the 
teeth of numerous mutinies and rebellions, 
where negroes of great and decisive powers 
have had energy encugh to rouse up that 
of their fellows, however unsuccessfully. 

Mr. F.’s main purpose in tracing this 
history is to shew that the ablest rulers of 
the negro have always found it necessary to 
enforce labour at the point of the bayonet. 
Toussaint, Dessalines, Christophe, all, in 
succession, WLU knowing the negro character, 
did enforce labour. Petion, and his suc- 
cessor Boyer, both mulattos, who knew less 
of them, have left them very much to their 
own ways, and the consequence has inva- 
riably been deterioration. ‘The native in- 
dolence of the negro can only be stimulated 
by force and violence. Wherever this force 
has been withdrawn, the condition of the 
negro has sunk. ‘The stimulus of the ordi- 
nary compensation of labour is no stimulus 
for him ; he is sensual, and inert, and in- 
different to accommodations. The labour 
of a few days—in a whole year—in a fertile 
climate, gives what he wants, and he has no 
regard or concern for mere. 
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Under Boyer, the whole island,- for the 
firsttime,’ has come under one government ; 
and over the whole has the severity of the 
regulations for labour, enforced by “‘Tous- 
sainty Dessalines, and Christophe, been re- 
laxed, or rather the regulations themselves 
abandoned ; and the effect has been a gra- 
dual retrograding, public and private—so 
much so, that now, at last, even Boyer has 
been compelled to have recourse again to the 
Code Rural, by which every man is forced to 
labour, and idleness severely punished. This 
is the letter and object of the code ; but the 
indolent and imbecile character of Boyer 
himself gives little promise of its provisions 
being carried into effective execution. But 
here‘is the real cause of the failure. Boyer is a 
mulatto—the chief agents of his government 
are mrulatto—the government, in short, is 
mulatto; and the spirit of the mulatto is as 
hostile to the negro as that*of the white. 
Nothing which is likely to improve the con- 
dition of the negro will be promoted. Edu- 
cation accordingly is discouraged; and if 
the enforcement of labour again appears, as 
it will, to improve the condition of the be- 
sotted negro, the enforcement will be again 
withdrawn. Boyer, too, seems weary of 
his position. He is the author of the con- 
tract: with France, by which, after a real 
independence of twenty years, the purchase 
of sindependence is made at an expense of 
six millions sterling—a sum which never 
can be paid—but which is probably leading 
to.the reduction of the whole island under 
French dominion again. The produce of 
the whole country amounts not to one-half 
what it did under Toussaint, though he oc- 
cupied only half of it. The population, 
which has amounted to nearly a million, 
is now -not supposed to reach 700,000 ; 
and since Christophe’s death all has dete- 
riorated. 

The brilliant accounts we have occasion- 
ally-had of negro attainments, the author 
entirely discredits—and indeed they were, 
on the face of them, little worthy of credit. 

** See the grown children’’—somebody 
had called the negroes so—‘ planning the 
construction of impregnable fortresses, build- 
ing palaces, calculating almanacks, possess- 
ing black writers, poets, and ministers of 
state.” This was the language of the 
Baron de Vastey—himself a negro, and a 
warm advocate, says Mr. F., for the genius 
and. .talents of his countrymen. “ But 
really,” he adds—end we suppose truly 
eneugh—“ I have not been able to discover 
where-these impregnable fortresses, planned 
by shlaytians, are to be found. I believe 
that-when the Baron wrote there was not a 
single fortification erected from the design 
of @ BMaytian ; they were the old works of 
the French repaired, where such repairs were 
wapsed, «~The citadel Henry, or Fort Fer. 
riefy isthe only new fortress of which I have 
hegpdy- and’ that was not constructed from 
the denims of. a-dlaytian, but froin the plan 
of edbtitishefficcy from whom it takes» one 


of its appellations, Ferrier.” ‘The'same thing 
is trne with tespeet to the palace Sans Souci. 
The only merit to which the Hoytians can 
lay Gaim; in the erection ‘of these*works, is 
the preparing the materials, and the labour 
of carrying them to the spot on which they 
are built; for the whole of those materials 
which could not be obtained on the spot 
were carried from other parts on the shoul- 
ders of the people; and Christophe com- 
pelled blacks and browns, young and old, 
boys and girls, ofall ages and denominations 
of citizens, to perform that labour, which 
ought to have been performed by brutes: 
Young and interesting girls were to be seen 
carrying bricks or boards up the mountains, 
almost ready to sink under their leads, fol- 
lowed by soldiers with fixed bayonets or the 
sabre ; but on this subject both De Vastey 
and Prince Larnders are silent. As to 
writers and poets, I have only heard of 
those now mentioned, De Vastey and Larn- 
ders, except Chandlette, Count de Roziers, 
who, I imagine, being something of poet 
laureate to the king, or governor-general of 
the play-house, prepared pieces for repre- 
sentation, teeming with the most fulsome 
compliments to the monarch’s virtues, and 
wrote sonnets to the peerless beauties of the 
queen and the princesses. Here, I believe,” 
continues Mr. F., “ends the catalogue of 
architects, poets, and writers of Hayti; and 
unless the Baron de Vastey can adduce other 
proofs of Haytian capacities, I must be ex- 
cused if I still remain sceptical. I must 
wait to see what time and a further inter- 
course with the world will accomplish ; at 
present, but little of that improvement mani- 
fests itself, which has been ‘the subject of so 
much praise and admiration.” 

His accounts of the senate, and commons, 
and judges are deplorable ; titles under the 
republican government are all abolished, 
Of the twenty-six senators, four or five, he 
says, could not write their names, not even 
their initials ; and of the seventy-two repre- 
sentatives, twenty-six were in the same im- 
potent state. The judges are not so much 
distinguished for ignorance—though that is 
bad enough—as for corruption. One of 
them—the chief judge of the Court of Cas- 
sation is a black, and a small shopkeeper ; 
and all the judges of this superior court are 
engaged in trades of some kind or other. 
M. Dieu Donny, chief judge of the Jower 
courts, is spoken of as possessing some little 
knowledge, and some little honesty—but 
he is a man of colour, and educated in 
Europe. 


Hope Leslie. 3 vols. 12mo. ; 1827.— 
Whatever hostility, latent or open, exists 
between England and America relative to 
political rights, or commercial rivalry, or 
constitutional superiority, no grudgingness 
or envy appears in literary matters. Lét 
America produce what is excellent, and we 
weleome it as cordially, with as thorough a 
good, will and -readiness,.-as if it were the 
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product of our own soil. Americans long 
canenaes solely, not to say helplessly, upon 

from the mother country ; oe 
a ny pci ae the debt ; and 
in another thirty or forty years we shall 
change places, and be in our turn the 
debtors. English literature is evidently 
palsying, and want of pith and force is 
every day becoming more apparent—a little 
infusion of younger blood will perchance 
invigorate us again. We are glad, and 
heartily so, to see this growing intercom- 
munion of literature between the nations ; 
it is in this way we shall become best ac- 
quainted with each other, and best serve 
each other—exchanging our taste for their 
strength—misapprehensions will thus be re- 
moved, and jealousies vavish with them ; 
and by the united and spreading influence 
of the two countries, liberty, by which we 
mean the rights of communities, as contra- 
distinguished from the usurpations of rulers, 
will be best advanced in the old continent 
of Europe. 

The writer of the tale before us is known 
to his own countrymen, though quite a 
stranger, we believe, in England, by another 
preduction called “‘ Redwood,’’ and the pre- 
sent shews him to be no novice in the prac- 
tice of scribbling. We are not sure it will 
generally take ; there is too much of the 
wild and unreclaimed state of society, and 
too little of the elegancies of polished life, 
to please our modern and petted tastes ;—as 
a story, too, it is defective in distinctness, 
and somewhat encumbered with ineffective 
agents; but we are sure it is the work of a 
man full of sterling good sense—thinking 
and speaking not by the rules of art, but the 
laws of nature—a close observer and an 
able painter, and lifted far above common 
prejudices, and casting from him the fetters 
of bigotry, religious and political. 

The scene of the tale is laid in Massa- 
chusets, in the time of Charles the First, 
when so many of our countrymen, in despair 
of better days at home—not, as now, from 
bankrupt fortunes and bankrupt reputations 
—fled to the wildernesses of America, to 
secure, not so much freedom of action, as 
freedom of thinking, or at least freedom of 
worshipping, which was denied them in their 
native land. The passion for political 
liberty was an after - thought; religious 
liberty was the prime and moving principle. 
Political freedom was forcibly wrenched, as 
the means only of securing what to them 
was a higher consideration ; the more reso- 
lute stood their ground, and fought the bat- 
tle out—while the more timid, and espe- 
cially the more impotent and fanatic, crossed 
the ocean, and took refuge in the solitudes 
of unbroken forests. In these unworn re- 
gions the Puritans prayed and preached, 
uncontrolled by bishops, and unshocked by 
surplices and written liturgies; but the 
freedom, which they thus pursued and en- 
joyed, to the sacrifice, it should seem, of 

other comfort, they were little dis- 
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posed to allow to others. They had no no 
tion, indeed, of any one’s claiming it. ao 
had themselves but one object—escape from 

the tyranny of bishops and rulers ; and their 
companions, high and low, they supposed, 
were as single and contracted in their views. 
That they themselves, in exacting confor- 
mity and obedience to their own ordinances, 
could be regarded as tyrants, was a con- 
sideration which never reached their under- 
standings. They had no catholic views ; 
none among them ever dreamt that it could 
be his duty, that it could even be consistent 
with Christianity, much less the very aim 
and spirit of it, to leave the sanctions of 
religion to man and his maker, to content 
himself with teaching, instructing, convine- 
ing his fellows, but never to proceed to 
compiling, imposing, and enjoining creeds 
and articles, and inflicting penalties for dis- 
obedience. They hated control; but hav- 
ing thus broken from it themselves, they 
exercised it with severity upon their de- 
pendents. As masters and parents, their 
very position in a lawless land made them 
patriarchs, and they used, without scruple, 
what appeared to them a patriarch’s autho- 
rity, and his duty; they surveyed their 
households—and they were large—with an 
eye of vigilance and scrutiny, that pene- 
trated to every act of life, and ruled every 
member of it with a rod of iron, which to 
them seemed the sceptre of divine autho- 
rity and natural justice. The very spirit, 
thus engendered, was severe; and self- 
denial was held up as the supreme virtue, 
and the control of all natural feelings as 
the best proof of a Christian’s proficiency, 
which was itself to be enforced where it was 
not voluntarily observed. 

At Boston, under the protecting vigi- 
lance of Governor Winthrop—a man whose 
virtues, and whose severities, in spite of the 
kindliness of his nature, are made known 
by his published journal—is placed Hope 
Leslie, the heroine of the tale—transferred 
to the governor’s house for the purposes of 
discipline from her natural guardian’s, whose 
indulgence, though himself a rigid Puritan, 
was thought extreme, and quite unjustifiable, 
by the creed and practice of the faithful. 
This guardian was a Mr. Fletcher, who in 
his youth had been devotedly attached to 
Hlope’s mother, his own cousin, but vio- 
lently torn from her by the tyranny of rela- 
tions. The cousins had sacrificed their hap- 
piness to a sense of duty, and each of them 
married where their hearts were not—the 
lady in England, Mr. Fletcher in America, 
The lady’s husband died after a few years, 
and the widow proceeded to America, but 
died on her landing, and bequeathed her 
two daughters, Hope and Faith, to the care 
of her cousin. 

At this time Mr. Fletcher was residing 
at Springfield—a newly broken up country. 
His family consisted of his wife and three or 
four children, and two Indian children—a 

girl, an and a boy, Oneco—who 

“ 
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had been taken by force from a well-known 
Indian chief, under the inypressions of duty, 
to make them Christians. The girl was 
about fourteen, of extraordinary grace and 
beauty, strong feelings, and resolute tem- 

r—full of truth and rectitude, but retain- 
ng an ineffaceable recollection of the inju- 
ries inflicted on herself and parents by being 
thus torn from them—a hatred of Chris- 
tians, and a steady adherence to the faith 
of her fathers ; not incapable of affection for 
others, for she was most grateful for the 
kindness of the Fletcher family, and be- 
tween the eldest boy and herself was spring- 
ing up an attachment that was likely to end, 
as no American of those times, nor any 
of these more enlightened days, could pa- 
tiently contemplate. 

Mr. Fletcher left his peaceful home for 
Boston to fetch his two youthful wards, 
Hope and Faith Leslie. Faith he imme- 
diately sent forward with her aunt; but 
business detaining him at Boston, he kept 
Hope with him, and in a few days pro- 
ceeded homewards—full of fond and con- 
fiding feelings, Mr. Fletcher to rejoin his 
family, and Hope her sister, and see her 
cousin Everell, of whom she had heard so 
much ; on their arrival, they found, instead 
of the dearest objects of their affections, a 
house of desolation. The Indians, headed 
by the father of Magawisca and Oneco, had 
visited the scene, and butchered the mother 
and children—all but Everell, the eldest 
boy, who was destined for sacrifice, and lit- 
tle Faith Leslie, who was carried away by 
the lex talionise Everell was finally rescued 
from destruction by Magawisca, who at the 
very last moment rushed in between her 
father and his victim, and received herself 
the falling axe, which in its descent swept 
off her arm. 

Everell was now despatched to England 
fer a season, and Hope and his father were 
left each to lament their bereavements. But 
Hope is of a gay and lively temperament, 
and though not ridiculing or defying the 
restraints, which obstructed her movements 
at every turn, yet frequently restive, and 
offending against them—till it was thought 
advisable by the ruling powers to take her 
from her guardian, and place her for a time, 
as has been said, under Governor Winthrop 
and his lady’s more controlling guidance. 
While residing with this family at Boston, 
young Everell returns, a handsome youth, 
fall of energy, and activity, and ardour, and 
meets Hope in the streets in company with 
apother lady. Hope, as ardent and natural 
2s himself, rushes into his arms; but quickly 
coming to her recollection, she introduces 
her companion, between whom and Everett 
& recognition takes place. They had known 
each other in England. They-had lived in 
the same house ; Miss Downing had loved 
him, and in a fit of sickness, and apparently 
on her death bed, had disclosed to him her 
passion with all-the purity and delicacy of a 
Puritan maid. Bverell was grateful, but 
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not enamoured, and the intercourse had not 
been renewed. Hope to herself seemed 
attached to Everell only by sisterly ties; 
she quickly penetrated her friend’s secret, 
and, in the romance of her feelings, she 
exerted every effort to promote their union, 
and finally brought about a pledge of union. 
But, too soon, for her own comfort, she de- 
tected her own fond leaning to Everell ; 
and he also, all along a passive instrument 
in her hands, and thinking her indifferent 
to him, but himself burning with admiration 
of her, discovers his mistake. Of all these 
mal-a-prop matters, a good deal is made, 
and very successfully. 

In the meanwhile, Hope, who never for- 
got the sister who had been carried away by 
the Indians, receives intelligence of her, 
and at last has a meeting with Magawisca, 
and eventually with her sister. The greatest 
secrecy with respect to this meeting is in- 
sisted on by Magawisca, and in the arrange- 
ments Hope exposes herself to a good deab 
of suspicion and obloquy from all parties. 
The meeting at last takes place—the sister 
is now the wife of Oneco—and he and his 
father, though not in sight, are close at 
hand. By the interposition of a meddling 
person, to serve his own purposes, the meet- 
ing is interrupted, and Faith and Maga- 
wisca are seized, and Oneco, in his turn, 
catches Hope in his arms, and flies with her 
to a boat, holding her as *n hostage. She 
escapes with difficulty. Faith is taken to 
the governor’s house, and every effort is 
made by Hope to detach her from the In- 
dians, but in vain—she has forgotten her 
native language, and is essentially an In- 
dian. Magawisca is thrown into prison on 
a charge of conspiracy against the colony. 
Everell and Hope resolve on rescuing her, 
and in their efforts are so frequently brought 
together, and so united in purpose, that the 
long repressed flame breaks out in spite of 
every thing. Everell applies to Miss Down- 
ing for aid ; but she has scruples; though 
the kindest, and most generous, and gentle 
of human beings, she dreads offending 
against what she believes a prohibition of 
scripture——the orders of the magistrates. 
Hope plunges in recklessly. She is filled 
with gratitude to Magawisca; Magawisca, 
too, suspects her of treachery, and that im- 
pression must at allhazards be removed. That 
object is effected, and Magawisca is rescued ; 
and Oneco, in the meanwhile, by stratagem, 
recovers his bride. Miss Downing gene- 
rously resigns her claim to Everell, and sails 
for England ; and, with the concurrence of 
every body at last, Everell and Hope are 
united. 

The Americans, we observe, in propor- 
tion as they write better, take fewer liber- 
ties with language than they did. We re- 
marked as we went along flavowrous and 
variant. Flavourous, to be sure, might be 
borne with, and a little use make it accept 
able, because it may be said to be wanted ; 
but for variant there is no excuse, while 
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we have various, varying, and variable at 
command—surely in full variety, as Mr. 
Hood would be tempted to say. 


De Beauvoir, or Second Love; 3 vols. 


12mo. Longman and Co.: Londou.— 
Among the multitude of novels that the few 
last years have poured from the press, it 
is remarkable that so few have touched 
upon the habits and manners of the sex. 
We are presented with drawing-room life, 
dinner life, gaming-table life, and theatrical 
life ; but the actual embarrassments which 
task the delicate spirit and graceful virtues 
of woman, moving in a certain rank of 
society, have hitherto scarcely found a his- 
torian. Yet it is in the story of those dif- 
ficulties, that the finest lessons for the con- 
duct of woman must be looked for, that 
the contrast between morbid sensibility 
and real feeling must be felt ; and the line 
drawn between the selfishness of a narrow 
mind, and the generous prudence of a 
heart capable of making the happiness of 
society. 

We can conceive few subjects more ca- 
pable of the most striking eloquence and 
taste, or of making a stronger impression 
on public intelligence and morals. 

The novel before us is of this class, 
adopts the subject of those embarrassments 
with the force of a mind fitted to discuss 
them, and offers its lessons of wisdom and 
virtue with a dignity that makes them im- 
pressive, and a native elegance that makes 
them interesting in a very uncommon de- 

e. 

The limits to which we are necessarily 
confined, prevent us from going into the 
detail of a story, which is long, various, and 
animated. Mrs. Cavendish, a woman of 
condition, is married to a man of merit, to 
whom, however, her hand has been given 
with some degree of reluctance ; an earlier 
passion is at her heart. But she perseveres 
in her duties with steady propriety, during 
his life. Her chief embarrassments then 
commence ; she is pursued by suitors of 
various characters. She has a daughter, 
whose settlement in life becomes another 
source of care. She has relations and 
friends, to whose prejudices and singulari- 
ties of opinion she is forced to pay a pain- 
ful deference ; yet, with perpetual hazard 
of offence, she finally surmounts all her 
difficulties, steers tranquilly through the 
troubled sea of family disquiet, and is at 
once honourable and happy. Specimens 
of the graceful and finished language in 
whith these incidents are told, might be 
found in numberless parts of these vo- 
lumes, yet they cannot be separated from 
the work without impairing their effect. 
The following is the sketch of one of the 
characters, under the pain of mind produced 
by a calumny :— 

Amelia, with pallid lips, and fixed and tearlcss 
eyes, continuéd seated on the conch, where she 
had read the letter. It lay upon ber knee. She 
Sat, indeed, the image of a sudden and confused 
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dismay. Her toilette but half completed, a cha- 
racter of negligence was strangely blended with 
the finished elegance of ber beauty; the golden 
wreath hung loosely through her hair; the delij- 
cate and sandalled foot was searcely perceptible 
amid the long foldings of her shawl. She wore 
altogether the air of one called suddenly from the 
elegancies of life to meditate upon its sorrows. 
How terrible was the change! How,severe the 
suffering! Helpless and hopeless she sat. She 
was in the power of the injurer, whoever he. 
might be! 

‘The note was despatched, and Amelia found 
herself again in solitude. She gazed on the frstal 
preparations that were seattered round her. How 
valueless in one instant had become the glitter- 
ing parade of life. She threw herself on the seat 
she had quitted ; tears bitter and agonizing; sobs 
sorrowful and deep, burst from her heart. She 
tore, with trembling haste and nervous energy, the’ 
ornaments from her hair, and threw them on the 
floor before her feet. She remembered not the 
lapse of time! 


The following sketch is in another style, 
but not less true to nature :— 
“ «The facetious Captain Bennet—a man who 
finds his way every where ; and who establishes 
himself wherever it may seem to him best, by the 
force of either his wit or his will—a person who 
let him have done what he may, never seems to 
imagine that he can have given the slightest of- 
fence, so that at last, you forget it too; one who 
can make himself useful, when he pléases, and 
affects to be always at the disposal of his friends. 


The description of a high-minded man 
under the first influence of beauty, is faith- 
ful to nature, and expressed with very 
striking power of language— 

De Beanvoir, with brow bent in thought, tra- 
versed the apartment. Every feeling that sof- 
tens, every sentiment that exalts, were busy at 
his heart ; asympathy, complex in its causes, but 
bearing in view one effect alone, the compas- 
sion which a brave man feels for beauty, when he 
beholds upon its brightness a single tear—the 
consciousness of lofty energy, of personal influ- 
ence, of impassioned will—the wish to carry 
those into action for the benefit and blessing of 
another. While, at the same instant, the spirit 
and the sentiment were subdued by the feeling, 
that the very being fur whom he would have thus 
devoted himself, had paid worship to ber own an- 
happiness, and would regard him as an intruder, 
did he but touch the steps of the temple. All 
those vivid passions of a mind generous, and aspir- 
ing. and delicate, sent their shadows, ove by one, 
over the countenance of De Beauvoir. 


After this picture of the bridegroom, we 
cannot resist giving its graceful and spirit- 
ed counterpart in the agitations of the 
bride— 

There was indeed in the situation of Amelia 
much to excite the sympathy of an observer like 
De Beauvoir, Alternately blushing brightly 


amid the preparations for her bridal happiness, 
aud turning pale with the apprehension that over 
that happiness there would steal a vapour siibfle 
to destroy ; elate one moment, as childhood’ af ts 
play, and depressed: at another, as etildbood in 
its tears—loving fendly her betrothed, and yet 
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wishing it had. been her fate not to love him so 
well—watching his first glance when be entered, 
tosee whether the fiery spirit were at peace ; and 
knowing that, in the bitterness of her soul, she 
must hang upon his glances still, even if she read 
in them all that was fearful. How blended with 
pain was ber happiness! 

She was like one who walks upon fairy ground 
in the midst of bloom and blossom, and who, 
pausing to inhale the fragrance, and place the 
blossom next her heart, perceives the sun bury 
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his head in darkness, and feels the ground shrink 
away from the pressure of her foot, 


Here we must part with this novel ; and 
leaving it to the public success, which its 
pure morality and intelligent portraiture of 
the sex so amply deserve, congratulate the 
writer on the prospect of a career, which 
has been so spiritedly and eloquently 
begun. 








MONTHLY THEATRICAL REPORT. 





Tue Pantomimes at both houses are as 
like as two pantomimes can possibly be. 
They are both showy, both crowded with 
the practical wit of thumping and tumbling. 
Pantaloon and the clown are beaten and 
burlesqued, with equal vigour and severity 
in both. They contain, perhaps, the same 
number of scenes, and by both are the 
audience equally fatigued. The singularity 
is the determined absence of pleasantry ; 
the spirit of Quakerism has brooded on 
the heads of the inventors ; or, as a cele- 
brated humourist of the present day said 
of a lugubrious comedy, there is nothing 
in these performances bright, but the 
lamps; nothing marked but the canvass, 
and nothing to disqualify them from turn- 
ing into general opiates, but the drums of 
the orchestra. 

Yet Covent Garden, by making the most 
of its old talent, scenery, has contrived to 
do without a joke from beginning to end. 


Navarino, which ought to have made the, 


material of an afterpiece—and which, in 
the days of Harris, conjunct with the twin 
— of Reynolds and Dibdin, would 
ve made one, and a popular one, within 
three days of the intelligence, has sug- 
gested some striking scenery, by much the 
most effective portion of the whole. The 
spectator passes with theatrical rapidity 
from Brighton to Gibraltar, to Malta, to 
Navarino, into the centre of the battle, 
ships battering, blowing up, and sinking. 
The whole is on the principle of the mov- 
ing panorama, and with some exception- 
e fragments, is a very clever display. 
Kean, we regret to say, hasbeen seri- 
ously indisposed. His late performances 
had exhibited a failure of bodily strength, 
which furnished painful presentiments. A 
career calculated to try the powers of a 
strong constitution, has had its effects upon 
a feeble one ; and we fear that his idea of 
retiring from the stage must, at no distant 
period, become a matter not of caprice, but 
e. 

n this actor forced his personal 
habits before the public eye, we felt it a 
duty to express our opinion plainly. A 
man by the public, makes himself 
ame to its tribunal. But the period 
which has since intervened, has demanded 


none of that censure which we should so 
reluctantiy pass upon a man of genius 
peculiarly exposed. 

The physical feebleness of his acting 
has been apparent; but we are much in- 
clined to doubt whether that acting has-not 
given a pleasure to those of the audience, 
capable of relishing the fine touches of 
dramatic skill, fully equal to the success 
of his most flourishing days. The theatric 
evil of our time, is the tendency of every 
thing on the stage to melodrame. The 
tragedian looks for his effect in the violent 
gesture and remorseless vociferation that 
draw down gallery applause, and storm eye 
and ear in the midst of rolling oceans, 
charges of cavalry, and the blowing up of 
man, woman, and walls. In Kean’s acting 
since the commencement of this season, 
there has been the full display of his taste 
and talent, purified from the extravagance 
of voice and action. His Shylock, Richard, 
and Othello, are among the master-pieces 
of the stage: and we never saw them per- 
formed in a more masterly style by Kean. 
But the general audience require more 
forcible efforts than the actor can now 
make ; the size of our theatres absolutely 
prohibits three-fourths of the audience 
from any enjoyment but that of the eye ; 
and Kean’s popularity must perish with the 
multitude, unless he shall regain his old 
powers of voice and gesture. 

But we feel too strong an interest in the 
stage, as both a fine popular enjoyment, and 
a great province of genius in action and 
poetry, not to hope that Kean’s secession, 
if secede he must, may be only temporary. 
A few months’ rest, a more propitious cli- 
mate than our land of fog and eastwind, a 
slight interval between his periods of theatri- 
cal labour, and the anxieties attendant on the 
profession, to even its most favourite mem- 
bers, would probably go far to reinstate 
the health and powers of an actor, whose 
loss would leave a vast blank on the stage, 
and deprive the public of a man of as de- 
cided talent for the highest efforts of the 
drama, as ever, perhaps, appeared. 

The force of Covent Garden has been 
thrown into Tragedy ; that of Drury Lane 
into Comedy and Opera, in both of which 
it has succeeded very considerably. There 
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is, of course, an utter dearth of striking new 
performances ; authorship either dreads or 
disdains the stage, and the ability that 
should delight and interest the British au- 
dience for years, is exhausted upon the 
feeble family of fashionable novels, the 
work of a month, and the reading of a day. 
Yet, what is to blame but the dulness of 
the legislature, which denies to dramatic 
authorship the protection given to every 
other species of writing? The copyright of 
a song, of a rambling rhapsody, of an al- 
manack, of a novel, of any thing and every 
thing, is guarded in all sorts of ways: the 
pirate, who touches upon the invaluable 
nonsense of “ Cherry-ripe,”’ is brought 
neck and heels before the Chancellor, and 
nothing saves him from Newgate but retri- 
bution in the shape of fine. But the mo- 
ment the dramatic author plays his per- 
formance, all the world may play it; it 
may be used and abused in every theatre, 
and every barn of the empire, until the 
public are cloyed even with its excellence, 
and men hate it as much as they sicken of 
a tune on the barrel-organ. If the dra- 
matist print his work before performance, 
every theatre may, in like manner, use it, 
without giving him a shilling. Thus, if 
he publish his play as a book, it becomes 
valueless to him asa play. If he play it, 
it becomes valueless to him as either play 
or book, for ail the world may do what 
they please with it. {t is this neglect of 
one of the most powerful, and certainly 
the most brilliant portion of national lite- 
rature —(for what has British literature to 
show in comparison with Shakspeare, or 
French literature in comparison with the 
writers of its stage, or Germany to contrast 
with Schiller and Goethe ?)—that humi- 
liates the drama, repels men of ability, and 
leaves our stage to struggle on, as it may, 
through French farces, compilations of for- 
gotten jest books, and the meagreness and 
common-place of domestic vulgarity, 

We must hope that some intelligent 
member of parliament will take up the 
subject, add a clause to the bill of copy- 
right, protecting the rights of the drama, 
and placing the British author on the foot- 
ing of the French. In France, the drama 
has been raised by that security into its 
present’ rank, and that rank enables it to 
exercise a most extensive and important 
influence on the national civilization. The 
security of the authors right makes it 
worth the while of clever men to attach 
u:emselves to the drama, as a regular pur- 
suit; professional dexterity is acquired by 
the practice of theatrical writing, as a pro- 
fession ; good manners are displayed upon 
the stage, the stage reflects them to the 
people; and, probably, whatever morality 
may exist in France, and certainly a great 
portion of the national urbanity results 
from the grace and elegance of its stage, 
thus sustained by intelligent and accom- 
plished men. 
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Mrs. Glossop, Braliatns bak orn and 
a very able company, are’ still going on 
triumphantly in opera: “The “Yast ° crs 
adaptation, “ The Turk in Italy,’ is ‘re- 
vived, with additional songs and success, 
Bat the spell of the month has been the 
reyival of the “ Critic,” with Matthews as 
Sir Fretful, Liston as Don Whiskerandog, 
Jones as Puff, and Mrs. Orger as 7i/burina, 
Nothing new can be said of a production 
which will never grow old. But no one 
who desires to see the ablest work of 
Sheridan in dialogue (which we consider 
the first act of the “* Critic’ to be) repre- 
sented by the ablest comedians of our day, 
should neglect going to see this perform- 
ance. The second act, always intended to 
make the mere rabble laugh, and whieh 
no skill of the stage can make either 
pleasant or polished, is yet sustained, with 
an address and animation, by Jones, of 
which, highly as we think of that actor, 
we had scarcely thought him capable. He 
introduces a namber of pleasantries, li- 
censed by the habit of interpolation, in 
Puff’s party, and which, from their imme- 
diate application, or their dexterity, excite 
no slight applause. The second act, from 
whose excessive caricature taste generally 
turns away, is thus made popular; and we 
have an additional instance of the value of 
combining the talents of able performers 
in the same piece. Mrs. Orger is new in 
the heroine, and nothing can be better; 
she rants, whines, and weeps delightfully ; 
her sob is electric, and the white hand- 
kerchief is, in her hands, a weapon of very 
formidable influence. She is in a perpe- 
tual catarrh of the tender passion; and if 
Niobe ever screamed as well as wept, Mrs. 
Orger would be the true Niobe of bur- 
lesque. 

‘The King’s Theatre has opened at last ; 
but under the curious auspices of M. Lau- 
rent, the indefatigable and universal entre- 
preneur of theatres, has taken it, in con- 
junction with Laporte, the comedian. 
Some treasury difficulties retarded the 
rising of the curtain ; and the story went, 
that the Lord Chamberlaiu was to turn 
stage manager, but the dissolution of 
higher management than that of the stage 
having disburthened his grace of so heavy 
a responsibility, the honour has reverted 
into the lands of the two Frenchmen : ‘we 
have thus the Opera and Drury Lane m 
the hands of foreigners. The next change 
will be Covent Garden purchased by some 
Gerinan; and English management will be 
completely relieved of its share of good 
or evil. 

‘The Adelphi goes on prosperously. Two 
or three petites piéces, from the French, 
giving an opportunity of more ingeriious 
dialogue and dexterous acting, have beén 
introduced with suecess. Yates is the 
lord of the ascendant, and his diligencé atid 


pleasantry make him extremely pépuildr. 
Terry is in Paris, sweeping awat'the whole 
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circulating medium of that play-hunting 
people. He has electrified the majesty of 
the mob in Zear; which, if he does not 
play exactly according to the standard of 
English opinions, we are quite satisfied that 
he plays with intelligence, feeling, and 
force. He has Macheth before him, which 
ought to be still more effective from its 
prodigious dramatic capabilities, the rapid 
abundance of its incident, and the stirring 
vigour of its conception. Yet the white 
locks of Lear may do much more with the 
Parisians than the old man’s uncontrolled 
fendness, and magnificent insanty; even 
Macbeth may not add to the supremacy which 
Terry, as much to the delight of Paris as 
to his personal gratification, has obtained. 

Elliston, enfeebled in his frame by ill- 
ness, yet exhibits the singular activity of 
mind which made his management of 
Drury Lane the most restless, and varied, 
the most lucky and unlucky on record. 
Master Burke, certainly a very clever little 
animal, breaks down the gravity of the whole 
Southwark metropolis ; his wig, his little- 
ness, his laugh, and his Irish accent, are 
causing hysterics and apoplexies among 
the fatter portion of the fair sex in the 
neighbourhood of the Surrey theatre ; the 
younger sigh unequivocally, in admiration 
of the genius that can smile and sing for 
three hours together: the romantic are 
enraptured with his personal fascinations ; 
the worldly think of his engagement for 
three years to come at a thousand pounds 
per annum, and resolve to lay siege to this 
Rothschild of the stage ; and the sex, in 
general, wish to hasten the period when 
propitious time will invest his physiognomy 
with a more matrimonial beard than that 
of the dressing-room. 

Elliston has, sagaciously enough, pro- 
pesed that, like the Vauxhall people, a 
juvenile night should be given to those 
good children, who pine to see pantomimes ; 
but whose prudence forbids them sitting 
up after nightfall. The house is to be 
opened at a fitting hour, to be regulated by 
the nursery clock ; cradles are to be pro- 
vided in the boxes for all infants under 
three years old. A levy of matrons is or- 
dered, to obviate accidents to any of the 
mammas; cake is to be handed round 
between the acts, and the whole of the at- 
tending physicians of the Queen's Hospital, 
are to be stationed in the green-room du- 
ring the evening. We have no doubt of 
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the triumph of this project—conception, we 
had almost called it. Elliston deserves to 
have the thanks of the community, in the 
shape of the fullest house that ever was 
seen. 

A project for licensing a Spanish theatre 
has been proposed. We fear that the lan- 
guage is too little understood (or too little 
pretended to be understood), for popularity. 
Doubtless, as many would feel its graces, 
as feel those of the French, a number that, 
if truth were told, would not fll half of 
one of the boxes. Yet the project might 
take, and it would be worth the trial, ona 
small scale, and by subscription. 

Arnold has opened his theatre for a 
French company, who play the pretty little 
vaudevilles that charm all the French 
world, and will, in the course of the year, 
be, every one of them, seen mangled on 
the English stage. The stage company is 
good, and promises are held out of its 
being reinforced by many a great refugi¢ 
from Paris, where the English actors are 
stripping the native artistes of every livre. 
The French are, in their turn, invading 
Londres, and trying whether the fountain- 
head of loans and bullion is not the right 
place to look for fortune after all. How- 
ever, both countries are benefited by the 
exchange. The French will learn to speak 
a Christian language, instead of their own 
intractable dialect, and the English will 
learn how to make fricassees, dance, and 
cut out their own shirts. War will cease 
between the two grand disturbers of the 
earth. Our cannons will be cast into ear- 
rings for the French paysannes, and their 
feline abundance will be consigned to our 
markets and coffee-houses, to supersede 
the necessity of rabbits and shoulders of 
mutton. We predict a revolution in mat- 
ters of taste, that shall extinguish the game 
laws, sub silentio, and make nugatory the 
eloquence of Lord Kelmorsdale, Baron 
Durham, and the whole anti-poachery of 
the empire. 

The French Theatre is beautifully fitted 
up, under the superintendance of Mr, 
Beasley, the most ingenious of architects, 
whether to build the lofty theatre, or the 
lofty rhyme ; a man, as the poet says,— 
Tam Muse quam Mortario. The whole is 
showy, and we wish that he could bite the 
managers of the winter theatres ;—we 
mean, of course, only so far as decoration 
and taste are concerned. 
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DOMESTIC. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

November 30, 1827.—We stated in our 
last the election of Davies Gilbert, Esq., to 
the Presidency of the Royal Society: this 
situation having been declared vacant some 
weeks before, this worthy gentleman having 


in the interim been nominated chairman, 
delivered, on the day in question, the Royal 
and Copley medals, accompanying each 
presentation with some prefatory remarks. 
From the ensemble of these remarks, mak- 
ing what is usually denominated the Presi- 
dent’s oration, we draw a most unfavourable 
augury as to the qualifications of Mr. Gil- 
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bert for the place he holds. 
be estimable in his private life, upright in 
his public conduct, distinguished for his 
philosophical attainments, and yet be ill 
suited to take the direction of a public 
body, unequal to the weight, and incompe- 
tent to the management. Mr. Gilbert com- 
mences with a panegyric upon the Fellows 
deceased within the preceding year: men 
no doubt respectable in their situation in 
life—but what does Europe know of them ? 
To be entitled to an eulogy from the official 
organ of the Royal Society, an individual 
should rank among the first of those who 
have extended the domain of the human 
understanding. Custom may be pleaded as 
an excuse for this—but it is not too ancient 
to be abrogated, originating, as we believe it 
did, with Sir John Pringle. Speaking of 
the loss the society had sustained in its 
foreign members, Mr. Gilbert remarks, in 
the passage concerning Volta, that “ Gal- 
vani has not aflixed his name to the science 
of which he is ina great degree the parent,”’ 
yet adds a few minutes afterwards, “ gal- 
vanism was then unknown.” Of La Place, 
he says, “ the time is not arrived, nor can 
I presume to assign to this extraordinary 
man his rank among those that are no 
more. Yet... Newton holds, and ever 
must hold, the highest station in the fane 
of philosophical renown. That to him non 
viget quicquam simile aut secundum. But 
although the second niche must remain un- 
occupied, yet one approximating to that of 
Newton will hereafter become the elevated 
station of La Place.”” We admire the ele- 
gance of this passage as highly as we think 
of its correctness. We long ago pointed 
out the iniquity of the principle which, in 
direct opposition to the recorded opinion of 
the council, regulated the first distribution 
of the Royal medals—that in fact it was 
plundering the present generation for the 
benefit of the past—the principle is in ope- 
ration still—the first medal was awarded 
to Sir H. Davy—a paper communicated to 
the society in the course of last year served 
as a pretext—what was in that paper? 
—nothing at all: it was a recapitulation of 
the past. Sir H. Davy, as a chemist, 
held the highest rank—but he was no more 
than a chemist—in that character he was 
lost to the world by his elevation to the 
chair of the Royal Society, and placed upon 
science as an incubus. The other Royal 
medal was betowed on Mr. Struve—this 
selection, if it reflect honour upon the dis- 
tinguished individual, is equally creditable 
to those who made it. The Copley medals 
were adjudged to Dr. Prout and Mr. Foster 
—an award equally well timed and judi- 
cious. From the labours of the former, 
chemistry and medicine have much to ex- 
pect; and as a skilful and indefatigable 
observer of natural phenomena the second 
ranks in the highest class) We may inci- 
dentally mention the credit due to this 
gentleman for the candid and open manner 
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in which he avowed an error into which he 
had been led by Captain Sabine, and the 
total destruction of all confidence in the 
results presented by the last, from the faet 
of his having employed an instrument during 
several months without a single experiment 
to determine the value of its divisions. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

This enterprizing and useful society re- 
commenced its meetings on November 9, 
when Mr. Baily presented a paper on the 
right ascension of y Cassiope. This ac- 
curate astronomer having found a difference 
of one second of time in the r. a. of this 
star, as it appears in the catalogue published 
by the Society, and in that in the Nautical 
Almanack, was led to investigate the cause, 
which he considers to be a typographical 
error in Piazzi’s catalogue, which had been 
employed in the computation of that with 
which this society has enriched the scientific 
world. A paper was read on double object 
glasses, by M. Littrow of Vienna; in a prac- 
tical point of view, the results being rather 
questionable, we see no advantage in insert- 
ing them. Some valuable observations of 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and of 
some occultations, were communicated by 
M. Slawinski, astronomer at Wilna. 





FOREIGN, 

INSTITUTE—ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Paris.—October 22, 1827..-_MM. Le- 
gendre, Lacroix, Fourier, and Damoiseau, 
made a report on the memoir of M. Binet, 
relative to the determination of the orbit of 
planets and comets.—29. MM. Desfon- 
taines and Mirbel reported on a botanical 
work of M. Despreaux, entitled essay on 
the /aminaires of the shores of Normandy. 
The genus “ laminaire”’, which belongs to 
the great class of hydrophytes, and which 
has given its name to the family of “ lami- 
naries,”’ was established by Roussele, brought 
to perfection by MM. Lamouroux, Agardt, 
and Bory de St. Vinceyt. The work of 
M. D. received the approbation of the Aca- 
demy. MM. Cordier and Brochardt de 
Villiers, in their report on the work of M. 
Serres, ** Notice of the extinct volcanos in 
the South of France, of which the eruptions 
have been posterior to the deposit of the 
second fresh water formation of MM. Cu- 
vier and Brougniart,”’ recommended this 
able geologist to continue his researches, 
and communicate the result to the public.— 
Noy. 5. M. Savart was elected a member 
of the Academy, in the section of general 
physics. MM. Bouvard and Mathieu re- 
ported the utility of preserving a field work 
erected at Melun for the conservation of one 
extremity of the base measured for the tri- 
yonometrical survey of France. _A fayour- 
able report was delivered by MM. Gay- 
Lussac and Cordier, and approved by the 
Academy, on a memoir, by Dr. Gendrin, on 
the hot springs of Plombieres. M. Cauchy 
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presented a memoir on certain fundamental 
propositions of the calculus of remainders.— 
12. M. Girard read a memoir on some 
standards of the ancient Egyptian cubit 
recently discovered. MM. Chaussier, Du- 
meril, and Boyer reported most favourably 
on two memoirs of Dr. Faure, relative to 
the iris and to artificial pupils. MM. Ptl- 
letan and Royer reported upon two memo- 
randa forwarded by Dr. Barery of Limoges, 
entitled “two cases of luxation of the cer- 
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vical vertebra, with compression of the spi- 
nal marrow.” M. Freycinet read a letter of 
M. Gaymard, dated New Zealand, March 
4, 1827, communicating various details of 
the expedition of the corvette l’Astrolabe. 
MM. Desfontaines and Coquebert-Montbret 
made a verbal report on the first number of 
the Annals of Science of Havannah, pub- 
lished by M. Ramor de la Sagra, professor 
of botany in that city. 








VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC 


AND MICELLANEOUS. 





Optical Phenomenon, from the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions.—Vol 2, Part 2, 
page 267. 


Proressor Airey shut an eye, 

To miss of the discovery 

The image formed therein Profess- 

He could not see at all unless 

This vile defect, quoth he, indeed 

Should master, if I were to read 

His clear eye well refracts the rays, 

The blind did not, at which he says 

Alas, he cried, was ever lot 

Tt well might puzzle, might it not, 

It passes all imagining— 

Thought little more about the thing, 

At last, he gazing from afar 

The images of lamp and star, 

*T was the left eye that was not right, 

The right was left with perfect sight, 

So then beginning to reflect 

He shrewdly deemed that “this effect 
The major exis in appee— 

As thirty-five degrees, or near, 

In short, when northern breezes blew, 
But when the wind was south, he knew 

Thenceforward he began to pass 

In striving to construct a glass 

He thought a pair of cylinders 

If their diameters transverse 

In reading on it would appear 

One surface being made a sphere, 

So one cylindrical was made, 

But the expression for the Rad- 

The thing would only raise a laugh, 
Suffice it, r was four and a half, 

There were proportions which ensured 
And he with much ado “ procured 
To artists skilful he applied 

To work the Jens was one man’s pride, 
Then Fuller’s name (we give the hint) 

Who with one eye made Airey squint 


and would have been excuseless 
that t’other eye was useless. 

or A. makes learned mention 
he gave it his attention. 

by optics do I find, I 

entirely with my blind eye. 

but when he closed its casement, 
he stared in all amazement. 
deplorable as mine is, 

the chancellor’s own highness. 
so turning on his heel, he 

but gave it up—like Keely. 
across his nose’s tip sees 

not circles but ellipses. 

for though ’twas dim, he had one ; 
except that twas a bad one. 

on Nature and her laws, 
defective came by cause.” 

ance was inclined as far 

from the perpendicular. 

he saw as never man saw, 

a hawk from any handsaw. 

his meditative hours 

of two dispersive powers. 

the rays would disentangle, 

were placed at a right angle. 

his next step was in finding 
would much assist the grinding. 
one spherical, each hollow ; 

ii I cannot follow. 

and so we'll let it be, 

and great R three—three, three. 
success to his inventions, 

a lens to these dimensions.” 
successless, but he skips which, 
Fuller, his name—of Ipswich. 
let envy fear to smother, 

as well as with the other. 





Assamese Method of Blasting Rocks.— 
The old method of blasting rocks was by 
ramming clay, or a similar substance, over 
the charge of powder in the chamber; this 
was superseded by the practice of pouring 
loose sand over the powder, which, if it suc- 
ceed with the softer rocks, usually fails 
with the harder and primitive ones, and the 
sand is blown out. We were the first to 
bring under the notice of the public, through 
the medium of this journal, the very supe- 


rior plan of substituting small broken pieces 
of the rock to be blasted for the sand. In Scot- 
land, an iron conical plug was not long since 
placed nearly at the bottom of the chamber, 
and the effect of the explosion is represented 
as prodigious. The Assamese close the 
mouth of the hole, by driving in with a 
mallet a stout wooden plug, some inches in 
length, through which a touch hole is bored. 
Between the powder and the lower part of 
the plug an interval of several inches is left, 


ef 
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the communication is perfected by means of 
8 tin tubule filled with powder, and passed 
through the centre of the plug. The ope- 
ration and effect of this method will be 
readily understood by the analogy of the 
bursting of a gun when the ball or charge 
of shot is not properly rammed down. 

Diminution of the Waters of the Aral 
Lake.—One of the most singular circum- 
stances recorded in the account of the Rus- 
sian Embassy to Buckharia, is the manner 
in which the waters of the Aral Lake have 
diminished. It would seem that this re- 
trocession is prodigiously rapid, for some 
Kirguisians assured the members of the 
embassy that their fathers yet remembered 
to have seen that sea in places where it is 
now distant ebout sixty versts, or nearly 
forty English miles. One of the bays of 
the Sir had, in the space of one year, di- 
minished three versts, or nearly two Eng- 
lish miles, in its eastern direction. It was 
on the borders of this sea that Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre, in his youthful and wild reve- 
ries, hoped to found a republic. 

Antediluvian Footsteps. —1n the red 
sand-stone quarry of Corncodale Muir, about 
two miles to the north of the town of Loch- 
maben, in the county of Dunnfries, are 
numerous and distinct impressions of fect, 
which leave no doubt that this rock, while 
in a soft state, had been traversed by living 
quadrupeds, Casts taken from some of 
these prints are in the possession of several 
geologists. The simple inspection of the 
tracks make it impossible to doubt in what 
manner they have been produced. The 
great number of the impressions in unin- 
terrupted continuity—the regular alterna- 
tions of the right and left footsteps—their 
equidistance from each other—the outward 
direction of the toes—the grazing of the 
foot along the surface before it was firmly 
planted—the deeper impression made by 
the toe than by the heel, the forcing forward 
of the sandy matter of the rock, by the 
downward and scarcely slanting direction in 
which it is remarkable that all the animals 
have traversed this singular acclivity—and, 
in the largest specimen found in a different 
part of the quarry, the sharp and well-de- 
fined marks of the three claws of the ani- 
mal’s foot, are circumstances which imme- 
diately arrest the attention of the observer, 
and force him to acknowledge that they ad- 
mit of only one explanation. 

Medical Viriues of the Spider’s Web.— 
Dr. Jackson, in his work on fever, pro- 
nounces that the web of the spider prevents 
the recurrence of febrile paroxysms more 
effectually than bark or arsenic, or any other 
remedy employed for that purpose. It is 
administered in pills of five grains every 
fourth or fifth hour, the patient being pre- 
viously prepared by the usual evacuants. 
It is said to be useful also in spasmodic 
affections of various kinds, asthma, periodi- 
cal headaches, and general irritzbility, also 
as an application to ulcerated and irritable 
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surfaces. The web should be that of the 
black spider, found in cellars, and dark and 
damp places. 
Lenses for Single Microscopes.—An 
ingenious artist, by name Pritchard, ser 
succeeded in producing a small diamon 
lens for a single microscope, and its ineon- 
testible superiority being manifest, has in- 
duced him to apply himself to the formation 
of sapphire lenses for the same purpose ; 
experiment having proved that after the 
diamond, it possesses a stronger refraction 
than any other substance, capable of giving 
a single image, while its dispersive power is 
very low. The faint blue tinge of the sap- 
phire is not felt in thin small lenses formed 
of this substance, which thus comes next in 
order to diamond ones, and forms an excel- 
lent substitute for the use of those persons 
unable to afford the expense of the latter. 
Novel Application of Hydrogen Gas.— 
In the salt mine of Gottesgabe, at Rheine, 
in the county of Tecklenbourg, there has 
issued for sixty years from one of the pits, 
which has on this account been called the 
Pit of the Wind, a continued current of 
inflammable gas. The same gas is pro- 
duced in other parts of the mines. M. 
Roeder, the inspector of the salt mines, 
has used this gas for two years, not only as 
a light, but as fuel for all the purposes of 
cookery. He collects it in pits that are no 
longer worked, and conveys it in tubes to 
the house. It burns with a white and bril- 
liant flame; its density is about 0-66 ; it 
contains onJv traces of carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and therefore should 
consist of carbonated hydrogen and olefiant 
gas. It may be added, that in America, 
the village of Fredonia, on the shores of 
Lake Erie, is lighted every night by in- 
flammable gas, from the burning springs, 
as they are called, in its vicinity. 
Antiquities.—Two very interesting dis- 
coveries have recently been made in the 
south of Russia, by M. de Blaramberg, 
director of the Museums of Antiquities, 
established at Odessa and at Kertch; at one 
verst to the south of the town of Symphe- 
ropol, he found the remains of an ancient 
edifice. Among the ruins were some bas- 
reliefs and Greek inscriptions: among the 
latter is a dedication to Jupiter Atabyrius, 
and in another the name of king Scilurus is 
legible. It is probably the famous Scilurus, 
who waged war against the generals of 
Mithridates Eupator, and who, according to 
Strabo, possessed in the interior of Tauris 
the castles of Chayrem, Neapolis, and Pala- 
cium. The recently discovered remains may 


‘have belonged to one of these places. Among 


the bas-reliefs is one representing the face 
of an old man with a thick beard, and 
wearing a singular head-dress. A perfect 
resemblance of this same countenance is 
found on an unpublished medal in the cabi- 
net of M. Blakenberg, on the reverse of 
which is the name of king Scilurus. The 
bas-relief, therefore, doubtless, is the likeness 
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of this Tauro-Scythian king; and the dis- 
covery is of much importance to ancient 
iconography. The same enterprizing anti- 
quarian, in his last researches on the shores 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, perceived, at 
the distance of four versts from Kertch, near 
the battery Pawlowsky, traces of the ancient 
city of Nymphea, a Greek colony, which at 
one time belonged to the Athenians, and 
subsequently to the kings of the Bosphorus. 
Traces of walls, and great flags of hard 
stone, were found dispersed along the shores 
of the strait, and pointed out the site of the 
ancient harbour of Nymphea, mentioned by 
Strabo. 

Ancient Egyptian Cubit.—The following 
is a summary of a memoir on some stand- 
ards of the ancient Egyptian cubit, recently 
discovered, communicated by M. Girard to 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris. The 
first was found in 1799, by M. Girard him- 
self, in the ancient nilometer of the isle of 
Elephantine, described by Strabo. This 
unit of measure was divided into twenty- 
eight fingers, and into seven palms; its 
absolute length was 527 millimetres = 
20-748 English inches. <A second standard 
was found in 1822, in the ruins of Memphis, 
by M. Drovetti, the French consul-general 
in Egypt. This cubit was divided into 
seven palms; its length, measured with the 
greatest precision by MM. Plana and Bi- 
done, is 523°53 millimetres—=20-61 English 
inches. A third standard of the same de- 
scription was also found at Memphis by M. 
Drovetti, and is now in Paris in the Royal 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, which is 
soon to be opened to the public; this is also 
divided into seven parts, and its absolute 
length is 525 millimetres==20-669. Lastly, 
a fourth standard, destined for the Museum 
at Florence, was discovered by M. Anastasy, 
Swedish consul in Egypt: its length is 
526-5 millimetres—=20-728 English inches. 
Like the others, it is divided into seven 
palms, or twenty-eight fingers. From these 
data, M. Girard considers the length of 
the Egyptian cubit as irrevocably fixed, and 
its mean value may be stated at 20-68875 
inches English measure. The difference 
between the extreme limits above mentioned 
serves to explain in the clearest manner a 
passage of Pliny, concerning the length of 
a side of the great pyramid, and to deter- 
mine the true length of the stadium (of 700 
to a degree) known to geographers by the 
name of the stadium of Eratosthenes. This 
discovery of the true length of the stadium 
of Alexandria, allows, what has long been 
denied, a comparison to be made of the degree 
of the terrestrial meridian, measured by Era- 
tosthenes, with that which the known figure 
of the earth assigns, and it appears that the 
result obtained by this great mathematician, 
whose labours excited the admiration of an- 
tiquity, is a mean between the length of a 
degree at 45°, and that which Bouguer 
ascertained under the equator, and exactly 
in the proportion to be expected from the 
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position of places situated between Syene 
and Alexandria, the extreme points of the 
arc which Eratosthenes measured. 

Antiquities.—An account has recently 
been given to the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries of an unique bronze relic found three 
or four years ago on the sand hills of Cul- 
bin, near the estuary of the river Tindhorn. 
It is formed like a coiled-up snake, having 
rather more than three complete convolu- 
tions, lying spirally on each other. The 
whole coil is hollowed out on the in- 
ner side, a wide hemispherical groove run- 
ning round the interior of the spiral from 
one extremity to the other. The whole 
seems to have been formed at length, and 
then twisted up into the coil. The ser- 
pents’ heads, at the two extremities, are only 
to be recognised from the carving of the 
hoods, the faces and the eyes, in which last 
are inserted prominent eye-balls, of a deep 
blue enamel or glass. About 3°5 inches 
from each extremity there are somewhat 
similar indications of snakes’ heads, with 
eyes also, filled with similar globules of the 
same blue glass. On the other side of each 
extremity there is a perfect circle of nearly 
an inch in diameter, surrounding and en- 
closing a flat hollow space of about one- 
sixth of an inch in depth, having a deeper 
and minute hole in the centre of each ; and, 
from the appearance of the metal, there 
can be no doubt that the circular cavity was 
filled with some gem or artificial stone. It 
stands 3°5 inches high, and is 3-5 inches in 
diameter, externally ; the interior diameter 
is 2-5 inches. Its weight is 2 pounds 9.5 
inches avoirdupois. The metal is the very 
finest and richest Corinthian brass, and is 
estimated to contain about 14 ounces 5 
drachms of gold. It is conjectured to have 
belonged to a Druid, and to have been the 
ornament worn on the left shoulder, through 
which the gathered robe was drawn, as re- 
presented in a bas-relief found at Autun, 
depicting the costume of a Druid. 

Natural History. — The following re- 
markable phenomenon is recorded in the 
last volume of the Transactions of the Phi- 
losophical Society at New York. In boring 
for salt at Rocky Hill, in Ohio, about a 
mile and a half from Lake Erie, after pro- 
ceeding to the depth of 197 feet the auger 
fell, and salt water spouted out for several 
hours. After the exhaustion of this water 
great volumes of inflammable air issued 
through the aperture for a long time, and 
formed a cloud ; and by ignition by the fire 
in the shops of the workmen, consumed and 
destroyed every thing in the vicinity. 

German Industry.—Among some anec- 
dotes of his contemporaries, which Voss, the 
celebrated Grecian, has recently published, 
is the following memorandum of the labours 
of the late C. G. Heyne and himself. The 
former reviewed, in different journals, be- 
tween 7 and 8,000 new publications, and he 
himself wrote about 100 dissertations and 
other works ; wrote every year 1,000 letters 
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and 2,000 notes; delivered several courses 
of lectures, watched over the financial ma- 
nagement of several public institutions, &c. 

Chinese Literature.—We know not if 
the groundwork of the story of the Ephesian 
matron was originally furnished by the 
orientals, to whom Europe is indebted for 
most of her tales; but the following version 
of the memorable widow’s adventure is to 
be met with in the volume of tales, tran- 
slated from the Chinese, just published 
by M. Abel Remusat. A philosopher falls 
in with a young widow in deep mourning, 
who, bending over a small mound recently 
heaped together, is most earnest in playing 
an enormous fan over the fresh earth. This 
mound contains the body of the beloved 
husband. she had lately lost. Why occupy 
herself in thus fanning the grave? Be- 
cause, when dying, he had conjured her to 
wait till at least the surface of the ground 
which covered him should be dry before 
she thought of a second marriage. 

Mineralogy.—A mass of native platinum, 
weighing 4,166 grammes, has recently been 
found in the Russian mines at Hijne- 
Taguilski. Its shape was round ; its sur- 
face granulated, and in some places it bore 
a metallic lustre. Its specific gravity being 
only 16, it must have contained the various 
alloys met with in platinum. It is singular 
that this specimen was met with in digging 
an argillaceous stratum. 

Antiquities.—In a field nearly opposite 
Old Brisach, the Mons Brisiacus of the 
Roman itineraries, a great number of an- 
cient foundations have been discovered. The 
charcoal and cinders bear evidence of a con- 
flagration, which is confirmed by the name 
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of the canton, Edenburgh or Oedenburgh. 
Many cinerary urns have been fyund among 
the rubbish, some entire vases of elegant 
forms, medals, domestic utensils, styla, 
articles for the toilet, and fragments of 
bolts ; and, what is much more important in 
regard to ancient geography, a brick, with 
the inscription, “L. XXI.” Now it is 
known that the 21st legion was established 
in Upper Germany. Further researches 
are now making under the direction of a 
learned antiquarian. 

Position of the Focus of the Eye.—From 
some experiments instituted by an ingenious 
surgeon of the name of Rumball, he has 
been led to believe that the images of ob- 
jects which enter the eye are not painted in 
an inverted position on the retina. He 
found that when the axis of the eye is 
slightly elongated the image of the object is 
inverted: there is, therefore, a sufficient 
proof that the rays of light proceeding from 
it must have crossed each other before their 
exit from the eye. The focus is, therefore, 
within the axis. Also, when the axis is 
shortened, the real and apparent position of 
the object being the same, demonstrates that 
the rays have not crossed, consequently the 
focus of the eye is in a point posterior to it. 
But as the retina is situate between the point 
where, in the first instance, the rays are 
proved to have crossed, and the point which, 
in the second case, is determined to be an- 
terior to their crossing, and as these extreme 
points approximate closely to each other, as 
in the first case, the focus is within, and in 
the second without, the axis, and as the 
retina is situate between them, he concludes 
that the focus of the eye is upon the retina. 
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New Patents sealed in January 1828. 


To William Gassage, of Leamington 
Priors, Warwick, chemist, for improve- 
ments in cocks for the passage of fluid— 
Sealed 2d January ; 6 months. 

To Thomas Batfield, of Hapton-court, 
Salop, coal and iron-master, for improve- 
ments in smelting and making iron—2d Ja- 
nuary ; 4 months. 

To James Hale, jun., of Ordsall, Man- 
chester, dyer, for improvements in dyeing 
piece goods by machinery—2d January ; 
2 months. 

To Joseph Clisild Daniell, of Stoke, 
Wilts, for improvements in dressing cloths, 
and in machinery applicable to such pur- 
poses—2d January ; 6 months. 

To William Morley, of Nottingham, lace- 
manufacturer, for improvements in and ad- 
ditions to machinery for making bobbin or 
twist-net lace—9th January ; 6 months. 

To James Andrew Hunt Grubbe, of 
Stanton-St.-Bernard, Wilts, for transmit- 
ting-heat wall for the ripening of fruit— 
9th January; 6 months. 

To James Gilbertson, of Hertford, grocer, 
for improvements in the construction of 
furnaces, by which they consume their own 
smoke —15th January ; 2 months. 

To Charles Hooper, of Spring Gardens, 
St. Marston Bigott, Somerset, shear- 
grinder, for an improved machine for 
shearing and cropping woollen cloths— 
15th January ; 2 months. 

To John Evans, jun., of Moreton Mills, 
Wallingford, Berks, paper-maker, for cer- 
tain improvements on steam-engines— 
15th January ; 6 months. 

To Joseph Blades, of Clapham, Surrey, 
for improvements in the water-proof stif- 
fening of hats—15th January ; 6 months. 

To William Newton, of Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex, civil engineer and mechanical 
draftsman, for an improved surgical chair- 
bed, with various appendages, designed for 
useful purposes— 15th January ; 6 months. 

To George Daniel Harris, Field Place, 
Stroud, Gloucester, for improvements in 
dressing and preparing woollen yarns, and 
in cleansing and dressing and finishing 
woollen-cloths and other fabrics, and in 
the apparatus for performing the same— 
15th January; 6 months. 

To James Falconer Atlee, of Deptford, 
forggnprovements on bands or hoops for 


securing made and other masts, bowsprits, 
and yards, and applicable to other pur- 
poses—15th January ; 6 months. 

To Wm. Erskine Cochran, of Regent- 
street, Middlesex, for improvements in cer- 
tain apparatus for cooling and other pur- 
poses—15th January ; 6 months. 

To Joshua Taylor, of Whitechapel, and 
George Richardson Porter, of Broad-street, 
city, for a new mode of communicating 
heat for various purposes—19th January 5 
6 months. 

To William Percival, of. Knightsbridge, 
for improvements in the construction and 
application of shoes without nails to the 
feet of horses and other animals—19th Ja- 
nuary ; 6 months. 

To George Jackson, of St. Andrews, 
Dublin, for improvements in machine 
for propelling boats and other vessels, whic 
improvemeuts are also applicable to water- 
wheels and other purposes--19th January ; 
6 months. 





List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in February 1814, expire in the present 
month of February 1828. 


8. John Duffy, Dublin, for an improved 
method of producing patterns on calico or 
linen cloths. 

— Timothy Harris, London, for his ma- 
chine for ploughing, layingon colours called 
grounds, printing, flocking, and pressing, 
so as to produce an even smooth face upon 
paper, silk, linen, woollen, cotton, and va- 
rious other articles, 

— John Vallance, Brighton, for an 
apparatus for cooling brewers’, vinegar 
makers’, and distillers’ worts, wash, &c. 

10. John Kershaw, Glossop Dale, Derby, 
and John Wood of the same, for their mode 
of preparing flax for being spun on the 
like machinery as cotton. 

— Joseph Bramall, Pimlico, for his 
method of applying certain species of earth 
Sor extirpating dry rot, and as a substitute 
Sor lead in oil paints. 

12. William Francis Hamilton, London, 
for an improvement in optical instruments. 

— Richard Price, Bristol, for an im- 
proved cooking apparatus. 

21. John Buddle, Wallsend, Northum- 
berland, for an improved fire grate for con- 
suming small coals. 
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WILLIAM GRENVILLE GRAHAM. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir :— 
While I cannot agree with the hacknied 
adage of * de mortuis nil nisi bonum,”’ and 


think that we should be very ill justified in 
deifying a Caligula upon such a flimsy pre- 
text of supererogatory charity, I cannot find 
language powerful enough to express my 
contempt for the writers of deliberate un- 
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truths respecting the dead. There is a 
class of men abroad who, unfortunately, 
meddle in the public press only to add fuel 
to the rage of its enemies, by labouring to 
afford real ground for the charge of its present 
degradation ;—men who will propagate false- 
hood for the sake of a paragraph, and defame 
even their Maker rather than deviate for an 
instant into the paths of truth and charity, 
from the high road of slander and malignity. 
The individual whose name is at the head 
of this letter, had vices enough to answer 
for without their being aggravated, as I see has 
been done in a paragraph copied into the 
“ Times” respecting him, I presume from 
no very reputable source,* and which those 
who conduct the most successful journal in 
this or any other country, would have flung 
aside with contempt had they known its 
falsehood. Numbers of men, respectable 
by rank or talent, or indeed both united, 
were once among his acquaintance, and 
admired his talents as much as they latterly 
abhorred his vices. Most, it is true, saw his 
headlong career during the last years of his 
life, and to what it must lead, and avoided 
him. They saw his conduct with deep re- 
gret, and remonstrated with him without 
avail, long ere he reached the brink of the 
precipice over which he fell. Who would 
not have pitied such a misapplication of 
time, and such extensive acquirements neu- 
tralized and finally blasted by a natural 
weakness, and want of mental energy in 
resistance to the temptations of vanity and 
the gaming table ! 

I have endeavoured to draw up here a 
brief memoir of Graham’s life as far as it is 
known in this country. It will hence be seen 
that his conduct affords a singular example 





© The writer was most probably some drunken 
poltroon, who had shared in the profligacy of 
this unhappy young wan at the cider cellar or 
eys, but who would not have dared to breathe 
the softest whisper against him had he been liv- 
ing, and in this country—we imagine its origin. 
In this statement there was, however, a shadow of 
fact for the inventive faculty to work upon; but a 
writer in a “ Windsor” paper, has closed an article 
on Graham with the foregoing from the ** Times,’”’ 
that far out does it in mendacity. Seemingly 
prompted by hatred to the Americans for their 
panegyrical account of this unfortuuate young 
man (of whose career they could have known 
nothing but what he himself told them), he cooks 
up a history of his own. This admirable speci- 
men of newspaper paragraph-making states that 
Graham was very “humbly” born (of course the 
first charge made by vulgar intellect against all 
those it would vituperate) and was a bookseller’s 
shop boy in Fleet Street, who, possessing some 
natural talent, was taken under the roof of a Mr. 
Burnell, with his master’s permission. This gen- 
tleman adopted him, and gave him an education. 
His vicious propensities first attracted his patron’s 
notice by his being called upon to liquidate a 
debt of honour, &e. &c. Who can wonder at the 


charges brought against the press by its enemies, 
when many of those who conduct it do not exa- 
mine into the truth of what they receive in the 
way of communication, if indeed some of them do 
not invent the most mendacious tales to feed with 
agrbage the appetite of the canaille. 
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in the history of the human mind. Strength 
of talent contending with the weakness of 
nature, and the latter finally victorious. 
Strictly according to the proverb, “ Nemo 
repente fuit turpissimus,” he descended 
the ladder of vice by degrees till he reached 
the lowest stave, and was for ever lost. Most 
of those allegations made against him since 
his death will be found hereafter stated as 
they really are, with their truth or false- 
hood shewn. A correspondent, from Ply- 
mouth, in the “ Morning Herald,” who 
writes what he did not know about him, is 
also noticed, and, in short, I have endea- 
voured to “set down nought in malice,” 
but to give a plain brief narrative of facts, 
from authorities of which, Mr. Editor, I 
am ready to afford you due proof of validity. 
The two-fold advantage of the cause of truth, 
and the benefit of a warning example against 
similar temptations, must plead my excuse 
to you. Our literary brethren on the other 
side the Atlantic, in common fairness should 
also be set right upon a subject in which they 
were deceived by their countryman, as may 
be judged from their erroneous statements 
respecting him. 

It was just when hostilities were breaking 
out between this country and America in 
1812, that a vessel bound from New York 
to Bordeaux, was either detained at sea 
and sent in as a prize, or, being driven by 
stress of weather, put into the port of Pad- 
stow, in Cornwall. Hostilities had not ac- 
tually commenced between the two coun- 
tries, and the crew and passengers were suf- 
fered to be at liberty. Among them was a 
young man about seventeen years of age— 
it was William Grenville Graham. At that 
time his person was exceedingly interesting, 
and very different in point of manly and 
vigorous appearance from what it was during 
the later years of his life. His manners 
were mild, and his deportment superior to 
most at that early age, indeed he might 
well have been taken for one of four or five 
years older. He stated that he had been 
guilty of some extravagancies which had 
displeased his father, and that he had left 
the parental roof at New York, where his 
father lived, I think in the Broad Way, and 
was a merchant." Graham left Padstow to 
try and get a passage back to New York 
by a Bristol or Liverpool vessel ; passing 
through Plymouth, where accident made 
him acquainted with the only individual 
England contained who seemed to take an 
interest in his story. Being unsuccessful, 
(the last vessel permitted to clear out from 
England for America having sailed,) he 
came back to Plymouth, with a very small 
store of money, and a gloomy prospect be- 
fore him. 

The friend whom he had made at Ply. 





* He died, according to his son, some years ago, 
while the latter was in London, 
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mouth, was a young man of great single- 
ness of heart, of superior talents, though of 
humble birth, and much esteemed. His 
means of livelihood were very limited, but 
he possessed a feeling heart, commiserated 
the fate of the young American, and when 
his purse was exhausted, nobly divided with 
him his own, scanty as it was. The edu- 
cation of Graham at this time was very 
superior to that of most English youths of 
the same age; besides having acquired the 
learned languages, he had read for the law, 
being designed for that profession in Ame- 
rica, and he possessed much information as 
far as respected standard English literature. 
He certainly showed that precocity for 
which our brethren across the Atlantic are 
said to be remarkable. I can vouch, from 
competent authority, that his education had 
not been merely a superficial one. The 
whole of his time he assiduously devoted to 
study, and reading all the books he could 
obtain ; and for the first time too, according 
to his own statement, he tried his hand at 
poetical composition. In the interim, efforts 
were made to get him employment: but in 
a vast seaport, where privatecring and fit- 
ting out vesscls were the main objects, his 
acquirements were of no use, though he 
would gladly have engaged in the humblest 
in which he could have done any thing to 
profit. Moreover, the fear of being taken 
up as a prisoner of war after hostilities com- 
menced, rendered Plymouth, a naval ar- 
senal, an unsafe place for him, and on this 
apprehension hung his future destinies. 

Once or twice he volunteered his services 
in getting up an amateur play in the Ply- 
mouth theatre, of which the sire of a certain 
actress of Berkeley and Hayne notoriety, 
was manager. For an actor, however, he 
had no talents, though he would have gladly 
betome one to obtain a livelihood. Had he 
possessed talent, however, the consideration 
of his personal liberty must have speedily 
driven him from it into concealment. 

In this distressing situation, and every 
day expecting to be arrested as a prisoner of 
war, his friend, who had so nobly assisted 
him, at great personal inconvenience, intro- 
duced him to the editor of the Plymouth 
newspaper. It is utterly false, though it 
has been thus stated by a correspondent in 
the “ Morning Herald,” that Graham ever 
gave any assistance in conducting that pub. 
lication. He was too young, and too little 
acquainted either with local intelligence or 
European politics to render aid to that or 
any similar undertaking. English litera- 
ture was all of which he could be said to 
possess any general knowledge, and this 
might have availed him something in Lon- 
don ; but in Plymouth at that time, except 
among a very few superior minds, no lite- 
rary interest existed. We have the autho. 
rity of the editor himself for this affirmation, 
and that he never saw a specimen of Gra- 
ham’s prose composition until he met him 
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long after in London. At Plymouth, how- 
ever, and for the first time, according to his 
own statement, Graham tried his hand at 
poetry, and the before-mentioned gentleman 
has favoured us with the following specimen 
of his composition, which, with two or three 
sonnets in the poet’s corner of the news- 
paper, was all that he ever contributed to its 
columns :— 


ON LEAVING MY NATIVE LAND. 


Farewell, ye pleasant bowers, 

Adorned with fragrant flowers, 

Where passed my early hours— 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell, ye verdant meads, 

Ye deep romantic glades . 

And solitary shades,! 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell, ye towering hills, 

Beside whose channelled rills, 

Her song, sweet echo trills— 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell, ye hailowed spires, 

Ye altars, where my sires 

Would school my young desires— 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell, ye worthless few, 

Whose bosoms never knew 

The faith to friendship due— 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell, the treacherous maid, 

Whose snares around me laid, 

This too fond heart betrayed, 
Farewell ! farewell! 


Farewell, my long loved home— 

The dreaded hour is come, 

A wanderer far I roam— 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell, the filial fear® 

That bade me linger here, 

Nor wish my kindred dear— 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell, the strnggling sigh, 

The tear drop in my eye 

Proclaim how loth I ery— 
Farewell! farewell! 


Farewell my country! Never 
Will fate, that bids us sever, 
Rejoin us—0, for ever !— 
Farewell! farewell! 
Feb.1813. 


The malignant wretch, whose falsehoods 
have been copied into the “ Times,” al- 
ludes to a report that he first quitted New 
York for the same charge as that for which, 
fifteen years afterwards, he quitted England. 





* This is consistent with his own story, namely, 
that his father was the individual whom he had 
offended by his conduct, whatever the cause of the 
offence might have been. 
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It is singular, if this be true, that he made 
the attempt to return to that very city again 
before American vessels were finally detained, 
2 few wecks after his arrival, as has been al- 
ready observed. Still more so, that, when he 
finally left England, he should have gone 
back to his native city, where the law (se- 
vere enough, though not demanding blood) 
must still have hung over him. His moral 
character, for many years after his residence 
here, was exemplary. Step by step he ac- 
quired his vicious habits, as those who knew 
him during the whole of his career can well 
show ; and it was not until he became deep- 
ly involved by gambling (a more neck-and- 
nothing, open, or unskilful player, or less of 
an adept, never habituated himself to this 
execrable vice) that, with a sort of reckless- 
ness of every obligation, of every friendly 
remonstrance, even of his own personal 
safety, he plunged head-over-ears in irre- 
claimable profligacy. This worst period 
might be said to have extended to about a 
year and a half or two years only before he 
consummated his own ruin. With him the 
excitement of gaming was irresistible. He 
took no heed of chances ; and once speaking 
of it, said, that the incertitude of winning 
or losing while he played was the most de- 
licious feeling he could experience; but I 
shall return to this subject again. 

All who saw Graham at Plymouth, and 
knew his story there, felt an interest in his 
fate. Hints were soon given that he must 
be taken to prison, though in London, or 
in any town where he chose to keep his own 
counsel, he would have been perfectly safe, 
as he could not otherwise have been distin- 
guished from a British subject. The supe- 
rior authorities at Plymouth knew him well, 
but liberally and reasonably thinking there 
could be no danger in leaving him at large, 
were satisfied he should thus remain. A 
vagabond constable, however, who hoped to 
receive a reward for detaining him, deter- 
mined to act. A knowledge of the circum- 
stance was conveyed to the editor of the 
before-mentioned newspaper, who managed 
to get Graham sent to London, in the hope of 
his finding employment, even in the hum- 
blest avocation in which his pen could be 
made available. With a few pounds Gra- 
ham started for the metropolis: thus escap- 
ing the fangs of his persecutor. The law- 
fulness of his arrest might have been dn- 
bious, if, as he said, his father was a British 
subject ; but money and proofs unattainable 
would have been required for his enlarge. 
ment. 

The young American was now upon a 
new scene. His efforts to obtain employ- 
ment were futile; a little additional cash, 
sent by his friends from Plymouth, was soon 
exhausted, and still no chance appeared of 
his obtaining any labour which promised 
him the means even of a scanty existence. 
He declared he could do with the least that 
would support life, but even that little he could 
not obtain. His habits were singularly 
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temperate, his manners highly agreeable, 
his disposition to work, and his capacity to 
earn some little at the worst, were undoubted, 
yet he was reduced to the brink of despair. 
He applied at every place that seemed to 
offer a glimpse of hope, in vain. At length, 
having called at the “ Statesman”’ news- 
paper office unsuccessfully, he ventured a 
second time, almost in despair, and then 
saw Mr. Lovell, the editor, since dead, who 
was so moved by the plain unvarnished tale 
of his singular situation and necessities, that 
he put an advertisen:ent into his newspaper, 
gratis, to call attention to Graham’s hope- 
less situation. This was in the year 1813. 
I think the notice was addressed to Ameri- 
eans generally. Graham had previously left 
his address (it was at an obscure garret in 
Holborn) with Mr. Lovell.. Only two 
Americans called upon him, but did not 
afford him any aid. This was not surpris- 
ing, when it is considered that the indi- 
viduals of their nation in London ran great 
personal risk during war by avowing them- 
selves. Among others who noticed the ad- 
vertisement, was that excellent man and 
scholar (well known by his “ Materials for 
Thinking,”’ and other writings) William 
Burdon, Esq., of Welbeck Street, London, 
and Hartford House, near Morpeth. Mr. 
Burdon knew Lovell, and called upon him 
immediately, for no well substantiated tale 
of distress came to his ears, that he did not, 
if within his power, do something to alle- 
viate.* He obtained Graham's address, 
went to see him, gave him money, and 
desired he would call in Welbeck Street, 
when what he gave him was expended, 
promising to use his interest to obtain him 
a situation, by which in all events he might 
obtain a present subsistence. Mr. Burdon 
was intimate with that indefatigable travel. 
ler in the footsteps of old Gough and Dods- 
worth, and the preserver and elucidator of 
our “ Cathedral Antiquities,”” Mr. Britton. 
The latter gentleman accordingly took Gra- 
ham, at a small salary, into his employment. 
It cannot be supposed that the young Ame- 
rican was au fait at his new employ. He 
had every thing to learn, but he soon shewed 
that his natural talents were then equal to 
the rapid attainment of any literary acquire- 
ments. About this time he was attacked 
with a typhus fever, the effect of his former 
low living, if not of absolute want. He lay 
in a very small lodging in Shepherd Street, 
Oxford Street, for a long time in a doubtful 
state. Mr. Burdon no sooner heard of his 
illness than he sent him medical advice, and 
ordered every thing which could contribute 
to his reinstatement in health. His reco- 
very was slow, and though ultimately re- 
stored, he never appeared afterwards either 
as strong or well looking as he had been’ 
previously to the attack. After Graham's 


a 





* He possessed an income of, according to re 
port, £6,909 a year, but lived the life of a philo- 
sopher and scholar. 
2E 
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health was restored, and finding that in 
America he was destined for the law, (to 
which no doubt Mr. Britton’s report of his 
talents also contributed), Mr. Burdon, struck, 
in addition, with his quickness and clear 
understanding, determined to do something 
more substantial for him. It is singular 
that this excellent man had once before 
done a very similar act of kindness to an 
individual, who repaid him with great in- 
gratitude, this was the late Hewson Clarke, 
whom he sent to college at his own expense. 
It appeared as if Mr. Burdon had deter- 
mire to experiment on human nature, 
both in the case of Clarke and Graham, 
but, fortunately, he did not live to know 
that both experiments would be alike de- 
structive of his hopes. 

After telling his protégé that literature, 
though in London, except with a few indi- 
viduals, even with those who possessed long 
experience, which he (Graham) did not, 
was a most precarious, anxious, and labo- 
rious life; Mr. Burden inquired if he was 
inclined to study English law zealously and 
indefatigably—for that, unless he proposed to 
do so, the pursuit would be useless, and he 
could never hope for eminence. This Gra- 
ham promised faithfully, and his patron im- 
mediately had more comfortable lodgings 
taken for him in Margaret Street, Caven- 
dish Square; and that he might lose no 
time, he was presented with a most. com- 
plete set of elementary works in the classic 
languages and law, and ordered to apply 
closely to study, as a preliminary step, which 
he did most sedulously. 

The foregoing statement brings up the 
history of Graham in England to the mid- 
dle of the year 1814. His patron’s next 
step was to enter him at the Temple, going 
through the necessary forms, and lodging 
the hundred pounds usually required as the 
entrance fee. The advantage of a univer- 
sity education was so obvious, both in short- 
ening the time before a candidate for the 
bar can be called, and with the view to pro- 
fitable study, that Mr. Burdon observing 
tlie close application of Graham, in London, 
to his books, formed the resolution of send- 
ing him to Cambridge for three years. This 
step was looked upon afterwards, by those 
who had the best opportunities for judging, 
as the ultimate cause of his ruin. At Cam- 
bridge he by no means neglected his studies ; 
and the sum allowed by his patron was more 
than sufficient for every want, being nearly 
three hundred a year; but he contracted an 
intimacy with young men of wild and dissi- 
pated habits. He had a portion of that weak 
vanity which generates the desire of being 
on an equality with men superior to oneself 
in birth and fortune, and the ambition of 
rivalling them in every way within our power. 
When he obtained a resnittance, therefore, 
from London, he soon found means to 
squander it in a very short space of time; 
having no resource afterwards but to apply 
to his boaks, he studied diligently until a 
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fresh payment of his allawance reached him; 
when he again mingled in the dissipation 
of the university: and before he left it, 
acquired the attachment to gaming which 
ultimately destroyed him. To the very last 
his habits of study were dependent upon the 
state of his pocket. Sometimes for weeks 
together he would work hard, and, having a 
tenacious memory, stored up nearly all he 
read or heard. He was so sensible of this 
himself, that once he requested a friend 
who was going to pay him a few pounds 
which he owed him, not to do so, but to 
keep them a few days, until he had gone 
through his allotted labour—-“* You know 
my way,”’ said he, “if I receive it now, I 
shall go out and do nothing while it lasts.” 

Graham left Cambridge, as far as I know, 
with a character much the same as that of 
most other young men in respect to morals ; 
but the seeds of mischief were sown, and 
taking root. In his general acquirements, 
I doubt ifany in the university could surpass 
him ; his reading having been so extended, 
and his habit of holding fast that which he 
once acquired being so remarkable. Better 
Grecians or mathematicians were doubtless at 
Cambridge, but not one could compete with 
him in extent and variety of knowledge. 
But then an education nearly completed in 
America had given him a wonderful ad- 
vantage as to the starting place. An Eton 
boy goes to college with a little Latin and 
Greek only. The knowledge of the turn- 
pike road to Windsor from his paternal 
residence, and from the latter to the uni- 
versity, is the extent of his geographical 
acquirements, and his social knowledge is 
just as limited, while he knows nothing of 
modern literature or the sciences. 

It is very possible that Mr. Burdon might 
have had some small obligations to discharge 
on Graham's leaving college, but it does, not 
appear that they were of any moment. ifs 
ferences at times arose betweenthem. Gra- 
ham was obstinate, and often showed symp- 
toms of unaccountable recklessness in respect 
of his patron's wishes. Still he was a very 
frequent visitant at his house, where they 
would sometimes dispute, and Graham would 
go away in anger, Mr. Burdon telling him 
to come no more. A few days of absence 
and reflection generally prompted a letter 
from Graham, acknowledging his being in 
the wrong, depicting the very workings of his 
inmost heart at the time of their difference 
and subsequently, and deploring the way- 
wardness of his nature. There was almost 
to the last a candour about this unhappy 
young man, which rendered his conduct the 
more pitiable. To strangers, or general ac- 
quaintance, who, openly censured or thwarted 
him (when he was conscious he must be in 
the wrong at the same time), he would op- 
pose a haughty demeanour, and justify him- 
self, though he felt he was asserting black 
was white. His nature in this respect may 
be seen in the letter h« wrote the night be- 
fore his death. But to those who knew him 
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intimately and reprehended him, he would 
0 only acknowledgments of his ill con- 
docks. plead guilty, and even be affected to 
tears, saying he saw to what his c2reer must 
Jead him, but that self control was impossible ; 
that reason pointed his path, but that irre- 
sistible necessity ever led him to deviate. 

About the end of 1817, or beginning of 
1818, he left Cambridge, and paid his first 
visit to Paris, by permission of his patron. 
A friend who met him there, told the writer 
of this, and that he made notes of every thing 
he saw, and spent much of his time in 
reading, but added, with regret, “‘ William 
Graham has an itch for play, which he did 
not formerly exhibit ; he visits the Palais 
Royal; and tells me he has lost all the 
money he brought with him. It is much 
to me if it do not prove his ruin.” This 
was the first time he had ever been so cir- 
cumstanced. The horrors of his situation 
came upon him in full foree—would it had 
operated in a salutary manner, and cured 
the passion that produced it! He went about 
for a or two in absolute despair of mind: 
but all"vice has been cured save that of the 
gamester; his alone bids defiance to the 
kindest remonstrances, the severest penalties, 
thé tenderest supplications and duties, and 
the most awful warnings. Graham ulti- 
mately left Paris, having borrowed money 
to return to London of a friend whom he 
met, and whom he never repaid ; this spe- 
cies of obligation he often incurred in the 
latter part of his career, after his second 
return from the continent, until he became 
utterly reckless of it. It is curious to ob- 
serve the step after step by which men go 
down from honour to ruin. The money he 
lost in Paris was in amount trifling, but it 
showed the increasing fervour of his passion 
for play. 

A singular union of study and dissipation, 
forewhich he was remarkable the last year of 
his stay at college, he exhibited in Paris. 
He read and made notes on Crebillon, Con- 
dillac, Pescal (Lettres Provinciales), Fon- 
tenelle, Helvetius, and others, which books 
and notes he left there with afriend. With 
a volume and pencil in his hand, among the 
Champs Elysées, or seated in the garden of 
the Tuileries, when the weather was fine, 
he might be seen intently reading in the 
day time. In the evening he exhibited a 
strange contrast in the gaming saloons of 
the Palais Royal. He never spoke French 
sufficiently to support a conversation, but 
he read it freely, and was master of its most 
difficult and delicate intrieacies and idioms 
in print, which proves he read with great 
attention. His losses at play in Paris then 
were but trifling, for gambling had not yet 
obtained that controul over him which it 
subsequently held. 

He returned to London, and found Mr. 
Burdon in a very declining state of health. 
With the family of that gentleman, con- 
sisting, we believe, wholly of females, he 
did not harmonize. Whether they viewed 
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him with distrust, or his own conduct gene- 
rated a distance between the accomplished 
daughters of his patron and himself, I know 
not; but a distaste did exist between them, 
which Graham was at no pains to lessen. It 
seemed as if he felt a dependence on the 
father, which hurt his feelings to be wit- 
nessed by the family, and yet was so necessary * 
to him that he must sustain it. Yet of true, 
honourable, independent feeling, he possess- 
ed little, if any, for he never showed horror 
of any obligation. Not that he was unkind, 
or unwilling to befriend others, provided it 
did not depend on pecuniary benefit, for 
money he could never keep a moment, and 
when he had it, like all those addicted to 
play, he knew it was the means of fresh grati- 
fication, and seif here was above every thing, 
human or divine. But his personal exer- 
tions he willingly gave away, or any thing 
else in his power. His character, too, was 
ever free from the remotest taint of malice 
against any human being. 

In May 1818, his kind patron died, and 
left an estate, burthened with the payment 
to him of about £250 a year. This annuity 
he sold ; and soon after letting the cham- 
bers which he held in the Temple during 
his absence, he set out on a continental 
tour. He visited Paris a second time, pro- 
ceeded to Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, and visited many cele- 
brated literary men. On some part of his 
journey he fell in with Mr. Wordsworth, 
we believe in Switzerland, who was pleased 
with his society——and who at that 
time was not? He acquired the Italian 
and German languages in their respective 
countries, sufficient to translate them both 
well, and to speak a little of the former. 
He read the authors of both countries dili- 
gently; but, as usual, he haunted the gam- 
bling houses frequently, and generally lost 
money. He was not acalculator of chances, 
At cards any one might cheat him; but 
he played generally at public tables, fling- 
ing down a louis d’or or a five franc piece 
with an almost mad reliance that for- 
tune would do something extraordinary for 
him. At Aix la Chapelle he won three 
thousand Napoleons from the bank, by lay- 
ing a sum down, at Rouge et Noir, which 
came up on one colour thirteen times. This 
money, however, and every farthing he took 
with him, he had expended, or nearly so, 
when he returned to London, I think in 
1821—much richer in knowledge of the 
world and literary acquirements than when 
he set out, but more rooted in his perni- 
cious habit of play, and consequently 
morally worse. 

The circumstances in which Graham 
found himself, on his return from the con- 
tinent, made it necessary that he should 
look around him for some means of liveli- 
hood. Though he had kept his terms at the 
Temple, he withdrew the hundred pounds, 
lodged there according to custom ; thus cut- 
ting himself off from being called to the 
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bar. He had pretty well exhausted. the pa- 
tience of most of his acquaintance by bor- 
rowing money from them. His_ finances 
were so low at kest, that there is reason to 
believe he had often gone without a din- 
ner. In the year 1822, he lodged in Upper 
Baker-street ; and having got considerably 
in debt at his lodgings, he was necessitated 
to quit them, resigning his personal property, 
books, and other things, in liquidation. He 
was now bereft of a lodging—had formed no 
plan for the future, and had to set out in 
life anew. It was at this time that the late 
Ugo Foscolo stood in need of a translator 
and corrector of English, and Graham un- 
dertook the task. He was taken into the 
house of an old acquaintance, until he could 
turn round a little; and this individual 
promised him some additional employment. 
Having no money, he went on for a short 
time very diligently. He wrote several ar- 
ticles in the principal magazines, and got 
more to do from the booksellers. It hap- 
pened that one day he received a few pounds, 
which he was bound to pay over where he 
had been so hospitably sheltered, for ad- 
vances made to him. He received the 
amount, and disappeared. Having been 
tempted with it to the gambling-table, he 
had lost it, and was ashamed to return. This 
debt, however, he afterwards liquidated by 
his labour. 

It was soon after this that his quarrel took 
place with Ugo Foscolo. The residence of 
the latter was pretty notorious for the cha- 
racter of his two servant-girls ; one, if not 
both, of them, was reputed to be rather too 
intimate with her master. She, however, 
showed unequivocal marks of not disliking 
Graham, who, on the other hand, had no 
antipathy to the intrigue. Foscolo charged 
him with it face to face, in one of his fu- 
rious manners and moods; high language 
ensued, and Foscolo was placed in such a 
situation, that if he had not called out 
Graham, he must have lost caste. The 
_ parties met near Primrose-hill, attended by 
two gentlemen of the law. | The combatants 
threw up for the first fire, which was won 
by Graham ; he not being the challenger, 
and having given the immediate affront, 
now fired wide of his mark, to give 
Foscolo satisfaction by allowing him the 
fire. The latter refused to fire, or say 
he was satisfied, notwithstanding the mag- 
nanimity of his antagonist, but wanted to 
enter into argument, which Graham _re- 
fused to hear, and demanded if he chose 
to take the satisfaction he required ? Fos. 
colo still would not fire. Graham and his 
second then left the ground. Foscolo, whose 
love of truth was never very remarkable, 
always asserted that he would not fight his 
antagonist, he had such a contempt for him. 
If this were true, why did he go out at all ? 
The seconds of both parties are still living, 
and can answer that the above account of 
this affair is in substance correct. 

We next find the subject of the present 
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a-ticle undertaking the office of reporter to 
the newspapers; at which vocation, though 
he had _ no previous experience, he became 
tolerably expert. He also attended the 
theatres, wrote literary criticisms, and trans- 
lated foreign papers, principally Spanish, 
realizing several hundreds a year. After 
some time employed in this manner, he 
undertook the editorship of the “‘ Weekly 
Museum,” for Messrs. Whittaker. Not- 
withstanding the time required to conduct 
such a publication, he continued his report- 
ing also, and translated the Spanish news- 
papers for the “ Courier,” realizing at the 
rate of £600 or £700 ayear. At most places 
of dissipation he found time occasionally to 
be present during his moments of leisure, 
but continued tolerably steady, until the 
Museum was given up, after he had con- 
ductet it about nine months. His rapi- 
dity, acuteness, and easy style, were far 
more conspicuous than his depth. | His 
knowledge was more varied than profound. 
He was able to go towards every question a 
given distance ; and, when he pleased, he 
moved superior to any of his hebdomadal 
contemporaries, upon most subjects of tem- 
porary interest. 

It was as a public speaker, however, that 
Graham most shone. Very few I have 
ever heard surpassed him; and I have 
heard most in the senate and at the bar, 
There is an institution among Templars 
called the ‘‘ Academies,” where they meet 
to oppose each other, in wordy war, on given 
questions, and to make the “ worse appear 
the better reason.’ It is held in Chancery- 
lane. Of this society Graham was a mem- 
ber; and there are living witnesses of his 
powers as a speaker, who will confess he was 
rarely outshone. These brilliant proofs of his 
talent were little shewn during the latter year 
or two of his life. He seemed, not long after 
his editorship of the Museum ceased, to 
plunge to a depth he had never before gone 
in dissipation, and then his mental exertions 
ceased to be voluntary; they changed into 
forced obligations for money, performed 
without spirit only because they were neces- 
sary to obtain him bread. 

While still making it his business to re- 
port for the newspapers, another temptation 
was flung before him, which accelerated his 
ruin. It was in his character to go to the 
utmost excess in his sensual pursuits, not so 
much for the objects themselves, as from 
some collateral motives which variety or ca- 
price might place before him. At one of 
those scenes of infamy, at the Argyle Rooms, 
called masquerades, and which seem got up 
with the view of quacking off miserable 
wine, Graham had sought an hour’s (to him 
novel) dissipation. He there saw a female, 
accompanied by others of her class, who was 
much admired for her personal attractions, 
and had been once under the protection of a 
man of fortune. He was successful in win- 
ning her good «graces, and his vanity was 
pleased. He did not love her, but her pos- 
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session was flattering to his self-love. He 
formed a connexion with her ; spent all the 
money he could obtain in supporting her, 
and actually changed his dress from that of a 
decent man into the miserable imitation of 
a beau—with curled locks and mincing gait. 
His application to his pen now became less 
and less. He seemed aping the man of the 
town of the worst class, while his expenses 
increased, more from his own folly than even 
from his new connexion. He had recourse 
to discounting bills, and to constant play. 
Ruin now hovered over him, and he looked 
a piteous wreck of misspent talents—of a 
fine mind perverted and degraded, and of 
bodily decay. Such wes William Graham 
in’ 1825—-a man whom numbers admired 
and pitied—whose conversation was coveted, 
and whose company was welcomed by many 
who deplored his failings. 

One effort more was made in his favour 
by that fortune which forsook him not to the 
last. He spoke to the very kind bookseller 
who had long afforded him every means of 
living respectably, respecting his embarrass- 
ments. He represented, that three or four 
hundred pounds would satisfy his immediate 
creditors, which he could easily work out, 
ensuring his iife till the debt was liquidated. 
He obtained a loan of three hundred pounds. 
How he expended it is unknown ; most pro- 
bably a good part went to the gambling. 
table. He was now driven to his last shift. 
The money having been advanced him in 
bills, he discounted them, and they having 
been honoured, he saw no difficulty, and 
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aronsed no suspicion by discounting several 
which he had forged on the party who had 
lent him the money. At last, one of them 
was taken to Mr. Whittaker, and the 
terrible truth became known. The offi- 
cers of justice took the wrong road after 
him, he having proceeded to Liverpool. . 
and thence to New York. At Liver. 
pool, knowing the search that was making 
for him, he was bold enough to go to the 
theatre, thus daring his destiny! Fortune, 
however, favoured him. He reached his 
native land to die, what fools call an honour- 
able death, instead of that which awaited 
him had he been taken in England. 

Men are not all vicious, not even the 
worst of us. Graham had many good 
qualities. Numbers in England remember 
when they enjoyed his society—and when it 
was really worth enjoying. It was curious 
to observe how, as he ran further and fur- 
ther into disgrace, he would himself deplore 
it, and even say he was reckless of every 
thing, nay, wish himself out of the world. 
Then the phantom of his evil genius would 
appear, and plunge him into fresh proffi- 
gacy. Those who watched his journey to the 
grave, are tempted to exclaim with Miilner, 
recollecting what they once saw him, and 
how much he became changed— 
that being, man !— 

When one is fallen anuther well may weep, 
But may not jadge !— — 
Iam, Mr. Eprtror, 
Your obedient Servant, 


C. M. 











MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





We have had occasion to report, during the months past, of late autumn and winter, 
not only the uncommon mildness and moisture, but even, it may truly be styled, the 


unnatural warmth of the atmosphere. 
and opposite effects of good and evil. 


This, as was to be expected, has produced various 
The profit of keeping stock abroad, in a thriving 


state to so late a period, has been great; indeed a double profit, considering the great 
quantity of hay and fodder, of all kinds, which have in consequence been saved. The 
grass, with a spring verdure fresh upon it, may be said even yet to be growing; the 
early wild flowers have made their appearance ; the buds of the forest trees are shooting ; 
and even the birds begin tuning their notes, deluded into the expectation that spring has 
already commenced ! Restricting ourselves to these phenomena, we have an Australian 
winter. Only four or five days of frost have yet occurred, and with but a small portion 
of snow in the southern counties. 

The reverse of the picture however, must not be forgotten, which, on fair calculation, 
render it as a whole, decidedly unfavourable. The unseasonable warmth and moisture 
have proved fatal to delicate and irritable constitutions, particularly among the aged. All 
undrained and low-lying lands are so thoroughly sodden, as to be reduced to the state 
of quagmire ; vast breadths of land have been so inundated, as to assume the appearance 
of asea, and boats have taken place of land carriage. This has proved an appalling 
addition to the sufferings of the labouring poor, previously too near to macimum. The 
south-western hurricanes have occasioned dreadful havoc on the coasts, with loss of life, 
and loss of preperty to a great amount. The damage also has been considerable on land. 
Houses, barns, and stacks have been unroofed, and much corn injured and even blown 
away. The springs, generally, are at this moment, higher than can be recollected by the 
oldest persons living ; a fact perhaps completely capsizing the theory of a certain specu- 
lator, who lately descanted on the mischiefs probable to ensue from over draining. Sheep, 
on all low and wet lands, have been for some time, in a perilous state ; the incipient rot 
having, beyond all question, taken place. We have known sheep, in certain districts of 
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this description, folded on turnips, standing constantly up to the mid-leg in wet and dirt, 
their fleeces sodden through with the rains and heavy dews, without a dry lock of wool 
upon back or belly for weeks together ; at the sume time, no shepherd is Unaware of the 
fatal effects of superfluous moisture, whether external or internal in the food, to sheep, 
deer, and rabbits. There are rational insanities (cwm ratione insanire), of all descriptions, 
in this wicked world, and these are of them. The exposure of creatures in this way, is 
as inbuman as unprofitable ; and far more often practised at the dictation of custom 
than of necessity. We could point out flocks which at this time are ten shillings a-head 
worse than when first folded, exclusive of the risk of confirmed’ rot, The incipient 
disease, timely attended to, however, may be stayed; not indeed by the custom of silly 
noodles, who run gadding after the dangerous hodge-podges, or chipin-porridges, of 
wily quacks, but by instantly changing the lair and food of the animals from baneful 
moisture to their natural and salutiferous dry regimen. The true dector in this case, is 
the homestall, shelter, and a judicious mixture of dry food, pollard, or corn, if necessary, 
with the accustomed loose and vegetable. Many of the larger cattle are in a poor and 
uithrifty state; indeed the prospect for spring, is at no rate inviting. Every farmer 
ought to be prepared for the atmospheric balance, a counterpoise may well be expected 
in the spring or the summer, to this long course of south-western winds and winter 
warmth. A sudden frost would render worse than useless, or totally destroy all the 
common turnips, and even damage considerably the rutabaga. 

On sound and good soils, the wheats still appear universally fine and luxuriant, indeed far 
‘too forward. On the opposite, much plant is lost ; the vegetation shows a sickly colour, 
and the slug has been particularly active. In course, on those patches or breadths which 
the floods have covered, the crop is destroyed. ‘ares are reported a general good crop, 
and great breadths are upon the land. Fallowing, carting, and the various operations 
proper to the season, are necessarily backward on all lands unfavourably situated ; on 
those of an opposite description, never more forward. Of potatoes there is a full 
national supply, notwithstanding occasional complaints of a deficient crop. Cider is 
generally retailed, by license, at the lowest price known of late years, in the fruit districts. 
By accounts from some parts, the apprehension seems to be entertained of a deficiency 
of sheep and cattle in the country, which do not seem very compatible with other 
accovats, or with the profusion of the late Christmas supply. On the other hand, wheat 
and oats are styled a drug in the market, and all country produce below prime cost. 
But of oats, we never grow a sufficiency for the national consumption; and who shall 
regulate the import, that it be neither too little nor too much? It is but too evident that 
the people cannot afford a higher price for their bread, than they at present pay ; not less 
so that, but for the aid of the bonded wheat, and the influence of some expected change 
in the corn laws, wheat would have been at this time at a much higher price ; and not a 
little problematical, whether a higher price would have brought with it a better ability to 
purchase. The price of wool has actually advanced in some few places, but time is 
required to run off the immense speculated stocks. The old tale of “ want of money 
in the country,” well known to our forefathers, and a never failing periodical in all 
plentiful times, and dull markets, proceeds now from various quarters. But there is no 
deficit of either population or commodities, nor of circulating medium for all regular 
purposes of trading intercourse, although, perhaps, the means of speculation and holding 
up commodities, are neither so obvious or facile as formerly. Great complaints are 
made of the high price of cart-colts and pigs ; why not then rather breed than import ? 
The determination of the associated farmers, to wear none but cloth made of British 
wool, not much befitting the circumstances of a great commercial country, is strongly 
ridiculed by the London tailors and drapers, many individuals of whom cut up in A 
year more cloth than the wool of a whole county suffices to furnish. ‘These vagaries 
have their day, and are heard of no more. 

The country letters seem of a perplexing variety ; but, on due consideration, such d's- 
crepancy arises spontaneously out of the nature of the case. From the rich and fertile 
districts, we hear of great crops, corn rising well to the flail, sheep and cattle safe and 
well fed, and most of the labourers employed at the usual rate of wages. In Lincoln- 
shire, twelve shillings per week are given ; and from most parts—a notable circumstance, 
considering the state af our agricultural population—the scarcity of female servants is 
made matter of complaint, with remarks tacked to it, showing a marked hankering after 
the prejudices of by-gone days. From other and too many quarters, the intelligence is 
dreadful and alarming—a tenantry discontented with their landlords, whom they accuse 
of screwing their tenants up to the last farthing, and of being utterly insensible to the 
meaning of the old adage, “ live and let live.” In turn the labourers are said to entertain 
much the same sentiments of their masters, the farmers ; whence arise constant disputes, 
bickering, and ill blood, among those classes. The labourers regularly employed cannot 
live on their earnings, and the miserable supernumeraries, turned out to starve on road 
work, are in a state of desperation. Beggary and destitution are the foul sources of 
vice and crime; and what else can we expect from these desperadoes, whose passions 
and resentments are charged to the highest pitch, and in whom patience, reasoning, and 
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a hungry belly, cannot be found conjoined? They look upon due subsistence for their 
labour, as a right equal to that which the proudest of their superiors can claim to his 
estate. Deprived of this right, they quit the pale of society, and their breasts inflamed 
with revenge, become marauders, thieves, incendiaries, gratifying their malice towards 
proprietors, by maiming and torturing their animals ; indeed, making a rapid progress 
in those horrible and usual modes by which Irish oppression has been so long punished. 
As to poaching, how are we to blame men in a starving state, for adopting a mode of 
relief, in which they meet with the highest encouragement from that extensive class, the 
buyers of game? Poachers and others have imbibed their full portion of the governing 
principle of their superiors,—that the end sanctifies the means. 

Wi th our horse-stealers, our ken-crackers in the metropolis, where, and in the 
environs, twelve burglaries were committed in a few days, and our direct sanction of 
the noble trades of thieving and receiving, by the custom of compounding felony; what 
a state of society in the richest, most powerful, and prosperous country that has hitherto 
existed! In the mean time, where subsists the defect, and whence’ must proceed the 
remedy ? The remedy must come, if ever it do come, from the people themselves, 
whenever they shell fiind leisure to attend to their most vital «and important concerns. 
But this is a trouble at which they shrink, or of which they do not really perceive the 
necessity. They content themselves with praying to Hercules for a deliverance, and 
have an implicit contidence in the engagements of each new set of politicians and under- 
takers, who, at best, can do nothing more than tinker and plaister up the old system, 
thereby ensuring its continuance. Had Hercules Canning survived, and stood his ground 
—a very questionable supposition—he could have done no more. A facetious editor 
of one of our Sunday papers, lately wished to call up such men as “ the Russells, the 
Hasselrigs, the Pyms, and the Hampdens,” to do the business ; but what could such men 
do, aided even by the whole of their compatriots, without a public to back and support 
them? The vice inheres in the systein itself. 





Smithfield Beef and Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 5s.—Veal, 6s. 4d. to 7s.—Pork, 5s. 4d. to 


6s. 8d.—Rough fat, 2s. 8d. 
Corn Eachange.—W heat, 40s. to 65s.—Barley, 25s. to 36s.—Oats, 18s. to 34s, 


—Bread, 9d. the fine 4 lb. loaf. — Hay, 70s. to 105s. — Clover ditto, 90s. to 120s. — 


Straw, 28s. to 39s. 
Coals in the Pool, 32s. to 42s. per chaldron. 


Middlesex, January 25, 1828. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





Sugar.—The request for Muscovadoes has been brisk and extensive all the week ; and 
as the holders have met the demand freely, the sales average 1,000 hogsheads each day. 
The strong sugars have sold a shade higher; but we cannot state any general improvement, 
as the West India planters have evinced every inclination to sell at the present currency. 
At a late hour the sales are again 1,000 hogsheads, making 4,000 hogsheads during the 
week : the prices are one per cent. higher. The refined market is advanced this week about 
one shilling, particularly the Lumps, which have met a good demand—the lowest at 81]s., 
—and small, 63s. to 84s. 

Coffee.—The Coffee market remains heavy, but without any farther reduction in the 
prices. Good quality, St. Domingo, 37s. to 38s, 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The purchases of Tallow are considerable, particularly for 
Ireland ; and some parcels are reported for France—they are chiefly good parcels. The 
price is 38s. to 38s. 6d. In Hemp or Flax, there is little or no alteration. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The late inconsiderable sales of strong Jamaica Rum 
are at rather lower prices. The purchases of Leeward Island Rum for the Mediterranean 
and for New South Wales are considerable—prices 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. per gallon. Brandy 
is more firm. In Geneva there is no alteration in price. . 

Tobacco.—In Tobacco there ar? no purchases of any extent. 

Cotton.—The accounts from the manufacturing districts and from Liverpool continue 
favourable, which occasions a great firmness. 





Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 3.—Rotterdam, 12. 3.—Antwerp, 
12. 3.—Hamburg, M. B. 13. 10.—Altona, 13. 11.—Frankfort on the Maine, 150.—Paris, 
25. 60.—Petersburgh rble. 10.—Vienna, 10. 3.—Trieste, 10. 3.—Barcelona. 344.—Cadiz, 
354. —Madrid, 354.—Bilboa, 35}. —Seville, 354.—Lisbon, 46.—Oporto, 46.—Rio Ja. 
neiro, 32. —Bahia, 37.—Buenos sdueab 37.—Palermo, 1163.—Malta, 46.—Dublin (2 


days’ sight), 14.—Cork, 1}. 
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Bullion per Oz.—-Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. Os. Od.—In Bars, £3. 17s. Gd.—New 
Doubloons, £0. 0s. 0d.—New Dollars, 4s. 104d.—Silver in Bars, standard, £0. 0s. Od. 


Monthly Commercial Report. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wore, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill..—Birmingham Cana, 303/.—Coven- 
try, 1,200/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 1124/.—Grand Junction, 305/.—Kennet and Avon, 








29/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3924/.—Oxford, —/.—Regent’s, 25/.—Trent and Mersey 
(4 sh.), 820/.—Warwick and Birmingham, 268/.—London Docxs (Stock), 884/.— West 


India (Stock), 208/.—East Lendon Water Works, 
West Middlesex, 67/.—Alliance British and Foreign InsuRANCE, } 


124}/.—Grand Junction, 64/.— 
dis.—Globe, 1491. 


—(iuardian, 203/.—Hope Life, 5/.—Imperial Fire, 95/.—Gas-Licur Westminster Char- 
tered Company, 53/.—City, 1674/.—British, 14 dis.—Leeds, 195/. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 


Announced between the 22d of December 1827, to the 21st of January 1828 ; extracted 
Srom the London Gazette. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Griffith, P. M. Birmingham, jeweller 

Collet, C. KE. and Jones, E. Leeds, merchants 

Harrison, W. B. Manchester, eotton-dealer 

Card, J. Lioyd’s Coffee-house, merchant 

Heude,W. Ciub-row, Beti.nal-green, wool and cot- 
ton-manufacturer 

Oakes, W. Downham -market, Norfolk, shop- 
keeper 

Skinner, R. Tiverton, Devon, cabinet-maker 

Jmith, J. Stafford, innkeeper 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month, 75.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 


Addison, W. and Wren, J. Manchester, drapers. 
(Makinson and Sanders, Middle Temple ; Had- 
field, Manchester 

Alder, E. Lawrence Pountney-lane, dry salter. 
(Young, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house 

Avery, J. New Bond-street, silversmith. [Alling- 
ham, Hatton-garden 

Allsop, G. Nottingham, blacking-manufacturer, 

Hurd and Johnson, Temple; Fearnhead and 
ampbell, Nottingham 

Bottomley, J. Weaky, York, clothier. (Brown, 
Oldham ; Brundrett and Spinks, Temple 

Brice, J. Pontefract, corn-dealer. [Cloughs and 
Co,, Pontefract 

Buttivant, J. and H. A Illingworth, East-India- 
See. {Fisher and Norcutt, Gray’s- 

nn 

Bye, T. York-wharf, Regent’s-park, wharfinger., 

Thornbury, Chancery-lane 

Briant, C, North-fleet, Kent, jobber. [Licke, Old 
Broad-street 

Bailey, J. Salford, Lancashire, coal-dealer. [Ty- 
ler, Temple; Watkins and Stokes, Bolton-le- 
moors 

Bell, G. Bishopwearmouth, coal-fitter. [Stevens 
and Co., Little St. Thomas Apostle ; Fell, Bi- 
shopwearmoutl. 

Collett, C. E. and Jones, E. Leeds, merchants. 
(Turner, Basing-lane 

Cooper, J. Shiffnall, Stafford, grocer. [Stevens 
and Co., Little St. Thomas Apostle 

Clark, T. Northampton, boot-manufacturer. [Car- 
ter and Gregory, Royal Exchange 

Dyett, H. Clement’s-lane, merchant. 
Co., Angel-court 

Driver, N. Painswick, clothier. [King, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn, Fleet-street; Newman and Son, 
Stroud 

Dinneford, R. D. Chipping-Norton, Oxon, draper. 

Jones, Size-lane 

Ellis, R. Brighton, haberdasher. 
Spencer, Walbrook-buildings 

Gracie, W. Berwick-upon-Tweed, printer. [ Brom- 
ley, Gray’s-inn ; Gilehrist, Berwick 

Gadd, W. King’s-arms-yard, Coleman-street, scri- 
vener, [Whiting, London Bridge-foot 

Garthwaite, S. Lambeth, auctioneer. [Black, 
Clifford’s-inn 

Haspell, T. Manchester, cordwainer. [Chew, 


[Gatty and 


[Fisher and 


Manchester; Adlington and Co., Bedford- 
row 

Hodson, R. Cock-bill, Ratcliff, chinaman. [Shear- 
man, Gray’s-inn - 

Hunt, G. Birmingham, general dealer. [Norton 
and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn 

Horsley, J. and E. G, Hill, Billiter-square, mer- 
chants. [Davis and Richardson, Corbet-court, 
Gracechurch-street 

Haley, I. Bromley, Leeds, woollen-cloth-manufac- 
turer. [ Bischoff, Basinghall-street 

Hughes, R. senior, Manchester, la; board-maker, 
[Norris and Co., John-street, Bedford-row ; 
Taylor, Manchester 

Hopwood, T. Thornes, York, maltster. [Lake, 
Cateaton-street; Beaver, Wakefield 

Hall, J. Upton-upon-Severn, Woreester, builder. 
[Platt, New Boswell-court; Beale, Upton- 
upon-Severn 

Hughes, E. Liverpool, grocer. 
John-street, Bedford-row ; 
pool 

Hume, J. Liverpool, maltster. 
Bunce, Temple 

Hughes, J. Liverpool, dealer in glass. 
ton and Co., Bediord-row 

Izant, M. Union-street, Southwark, baker. [Fair- 
thorne and Lofty, King-street, Cheapside 

Kendrick, W. Daveutry, Northampton, grocer. 
{Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Cripplegate 

Kendrick, J. Vauxhall - bridge - road, oilman. 
[Hodgson and Burton, Salisbury-street, Strand 

Lyon, M. St. James’s-place, Aldgate, victualler. 

Mim and Beek, Lothbury. 

Maridall, W. Water-lane, brandy-merchant. [War- 
rand, Austin-iriars 

Monkhouse, J. Camberwell, tavein - keeper. 
[Arundell and Millar, Furnival’s-inn 

Macgowan, J. Liverpool, bookseller. [Black- 
stock and Co., Temple; Murrow, Liverpoe] 

Macvicar, D. and W. W..Tait, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. [Taylor and Roscoe, Temple; Lace 
and Co., Liverpool 

Medley, P. Bermondsey-street, horse-hair-manu- 
facturer. [Tadhunter, Bermondsey-street 

Nicholls, J. Cleeve-prior, Woreester, builder. 
[Boustield, Chatham-place; Workman, Eve- 
sham 

Nadin, J. Manchester, calenderer, [Milne and 
Parry, Temple 

Oliver D. Manchester, druggist. [Hurd and John- 
son, Temple; Lawler, Manchester a 

Oldfield, . Opera-colonnade, wine-merchant. 
[Horneastle, Borough-road, Southwark 

Oakes, W. Downham-market, Norfolk, grocer. 
[Slade and Jones, Joln-street, Bedford-row ; 
Aldham, King’s-iynn 

Poynter, W. Lamb’s Conduit-street, coach-maker. 
{ Martin, Fitzroy-street 

Parry, R. Ruthin, Denbigh, linen-draper. [Jones, 
Temple; Jones, Ruthin 

Parkinson, R. Wimeswould, Leicester, lace- 
manufacturer. [Norris and Co., John-street, 
Bedford-row; Fosbrooke, Loughborough 


Norris and Co., 
oulmin, Liver- 


[ Blackstock and 
[Adling- 
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Prentiee, A. Manchester, newspaper-proprietor. 
{ Makinson and Sanders, Temple 
Plume, T. Paul-street, Finsbury-square, vie-ual- 
ler. [Powunall, Lothbury , 
Peck, J. Bache, Cheshire, wine-merchant. [ Bat- 
tye and Co., Chancery-lane ; Lee, Leeds 
Perkins, ‘T, Lower Sapey, Worcester, maltster. 
Becke, Devonshire-street, Queen-square ; 
‘rance, Worcester 
Randall, J. Kentish-town, auctioneer. [Allen 
and Co., Carlisle-street, Soho 
Rose, R. Cottage-place, Vinegar-ground, City- 
road, cheese-faetor. [Grane and Cooper, Johu- 
street, Bedford-row 
nies. W. Lov ulme, Lancashire, corn-factor. 
{Hurd and JOhnson, Temple; Hadfield and 
Gray, Manchester 
Sanders, J. Bristol, liquorice - manufacturer. 
to ane Co., Gray’s-inn; Cornish and Son, 
risto 
Siedenburg, G. Nightingale-lane, East Smith- 
field, victualler. [Birkett and Co., Cloak-lane 
Snowdon, J.B. Norwich, linen-draper, [Lyth- 
os aan Chapman, Essex-street ; Winter, Nor- 
wie 
Steel, W. Liverpool, glass-manufacturer, [Ches- 
ter, Stapie-inn ; Morecroft, Liverpool 
Stokes, J. Winchester, buteher. [ Bridger, Fins- 
bury-circus ; Caiger, Winchester 
Taylor, J. B. senior, and Taylor, J. B. junior, 
tockport, iron-founders. [Back, Gray’s-inn ; 
Newton and Winterbottom, Heaton-Norris 


Tanner, H. Sivsepest. master-mariner. [Ches- 
ter, Staple-inn; Ripley, tdvenped 

Thomp-on, S. Heath and Reach, Leighton-bus- 
eard, dealer in straw-plat. [Aubrey, Took’s- 
court; Willis and Co., Leighton-bussard 

Taylor, B. Berwick-street, victualler, {Vander- 
com and Co., Bush-lane 

Thornton, A. New Solace ate merebant. [Gra- 
bam and Co., Symond’s-inn 

Tomlin, A. aod 'T. Liverpool, dry-salters, [Willis 
and Co., Tokenhouse-yard ¢ 

Warcup, W. Dartford, patent washing machine- 
manufacturer. [Richardson and Talbot, Bed- 
ford-row 

Wragg, W. Mansfield, grocer. [Hall and Co., 
Boswell-court, Dakeyne, Manstield 

Walker, J. Muccleston, Salop, corn-Jealer. [Wal- 
ford, Grafton-street, Bond-street ; Harding and 
Co,, Burslem 

Wardle, J. F, Wolverhampton, mercer. [Wim- 
burn and Co., Chancery-lane ; Robinson, Wol- 
verbampton 

Walters J. Cwm Corwg-house, Newport, Mon- 
mouth, retail-brewer, [Vhillips, Myddleton- 
street, Clerkenwell 

Wilson, J. W. Coventry, carrier, [Edmunds, 
Symond’s-inn 

Woodtield, T. senior, White-street, Little Moor- 
fields, horse-dealer. [Luckett, Wilson-strect, 
Finsbury-square 

Winkless, T. Coventry, ribbon - manufacturer. 
{ Meyrick and Cox, Red-lion-square. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. D. O. Crosse, to the Vicarage of Paulct, 
Somerset.—Rev. W. D. Carter, to be Minister of 
St. Philip’s Church, Sheffield.—Rey, J. Warne, 
to be a Minor Canon in Bristo] Cathedral.—Rev. 
M. O'Sullivan, to be Prebend of St. Audeon’s, 
Dublin.—Rev. J. White, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Stoke Lane, Somerset.—Rev. M. Stapylton, 
to the Rectory of Barlborough, Derby.—Rev. R. 
Yarker, to the Rectory of St. Olave’s, Chester. 
—Rev. W. C. Trevelyan, to the Rectory of Net- 
tiecombe, Somerset.—Rev. G. Mingaye, to the 
Rectory of Wistow, Huntingdon.—Rev. Dr. W. 
Ward, to the Bishopric of Man and Sodor.—Rev., 
H. Worsley, to be Chaplain to the Duke of Ha- 
milton.—Rev. G. Hammond, to be Chaplain to 
Earl Guildford.—Rev. G, Gray, to the Church 
and Parish of Maysbole, Ayrshire.—Rev. G. 


Townsend, to be one of the King’s Chaplains,— 
Hon. and Rey. Dr. Marsham, to the Vicarage of 
Wateringbury, Kent.—Rev. L. Cooper, to the 
Rectory of Ingoldesthorpe, Norfolk.—Rev. R. 
Decker, tothe Rectory of Wakerley, Northampton. 
—Rey.Archdeacon Law, to be Canon Residentiary 
of Wells Cathedral.—Rey. J. Bowen, to the Rectory 
of Bawdrip, Somerset.—Rev. R. Howell, to the 
Vicarage of Liancarvan, Glamorgan —Rey. T. 
W. Edwards, to the Living of Rhuddlan, Flint.— 
Rey. W. Hildyard, to the Impropriate Rectory of 
Llangeler, Carmarthen.—Rev. L. Jenyns, to the 
Vicarage of Swaffham-Bulbeck, Cambridge. — 
Rev. E, Walter, to the Vicarage of Woodhall, near 
Horneastle.—Rey. R. 8. Dixon, to the sinecure 
Rectory of Great Tey and Chapel, Essex. 








POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS. 





James Colquhoun, esq., to be Consul-general in 
England for the King of Sweden.—J. F. Drum- 
mond, esq., of Hawthornden, Mid Lothian, to he 
a Baronet.—Right Hon. Sir W. A’Court, bart., 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary to the Emperor 
of all the Russias.—Right Hon. Sir F. Lamb, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary to His Most Faitli- 
ful Majesty.—Sir B. Taylor, to be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the King of Prussia.—Hon. W. Tem- 
ple, to be Secretary to the Embassy at the Court 
of Petersburgh. -G. H. Seymour, esq., Secretary 
to the Legation at Berlin.—C. H. Hail, esq., to 
be Secretary to the Legation at Stuttgardt.—Hon. 
G. Edgecumbe, to be Secretary to the Legation at 
the Swiss Cantons.—P. Y. Gore, esq., to be Secre- 
tary to the Legation at Rio de la Plata.—Right 
Hon. R. Gordon, to be Envoy Extraordinaty and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Catholic King.— 

M.M. New Series.—Vou. V. No. 26. 


Right Hon. D. M. Lord Erskine, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the King of Bavaria.—E. C. Disbrowe, esq., to 
be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of Wurtemberg.—Duke of 
Buccleugh and Queensberry, to be Lieutenant 
and Sheriff Principal of Mid Lothian,.—Mrs. Can- 
ning, to be Viscoxntes Canning, of Kilbrahan, 
Kilkenny.—Sir Henry Wellesley, to be Baron 
Cowley, Somerset.—Sir W. A’Court, bart., to be 
Baron Heytesbury, Wilts.—Ear!] of Rosebery, to 
ve Baron Rosebery, Edinburgh.—Earl of Clan- 
william, to be Baron Clanwilliam, Tipperary.— 
J.G. Lambton, esq., to be Baron Durham, Dur- 
ham.—E. B. Wilbraham, esq., to be Baron Skel- 
mersdale, Lancaster.—Sir C. Stuart, G.C.B., to 
be Baron Stuart de Rothesay, Isle of Bute. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, ETC. 


December 25.—Rev. M. Fletcher preached his 
Christmas Day Sermon, in Finsbury Chapel, to 
little children ; 28 Sunday Schools attended, con- 
taining upwards of 4,000 children, besides teachers 
and visitors, exceeding 500! 

26.—The Chanticleer sloop, returned from the 
Mediterranean, paid off at Portsmouth, and com- 
missioned, to be fitted for a scientific voyage to- 
wards the South Pole. Commander H. Foster, 
and Lieut. T. H. Austin, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Parry in his recent attempt to proceed to the 
North Pole, and Lieut. E. N. Kendall, one of the 
officers employed in Captain Franklin’s arctic land 
expedition, appointed to her. 

— Intelligence arrived of the Ambassadors of 
England, France, and Russia having taken their 
departure, unmolested, from Constantinople, on 
the 4th and 8th of December, 1827. 

28.—The Marquis of Wellesley arrived from 
Treland, having resigned the Lord Lieutenancy of 
fhat country. 

30.—His Roval Highness the Infant Don Mi- 
guel, of Portugal, landed at Greenwich Hospital 
from His Majesty’s Yacht, which had conveyed 
H.R.H from Calais. H.R.H. proceeded to Lon- 
don immediately. 

January 9.—The Portuguese gentlemen of Lon- 
don presented Don Miguel a gold medal, exprese 
sive of his visit to England. 

10.—Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey. 

12.—The water of the Thames again forced its 
way into the Tunnel, and rose through it to the 
height of high water. Six unfortunate persons 
belonging to the works lost their lives. 

13.—His Royal Highness Don Miguel went to 
Windsor, and took leave of His Majesty previous 
to his departure from England. 

14,—Parliament again prorogued to Jan. 29, on 
account of the resignation and dissolution of the 
ministry. 

16.—The Sessions ended at the Old Bailey, 
when 20 received sentence of death, 65 were 
transported, and upwards of 50 ordered for im- 
prisonment. 

— A French Theatre opened at the English 
Opera House, in the Strand, regularly licensed by 
the King’s Lord Chamberlain. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. T, 
Cooke to Jane, eldest daughter to the Hon. C, 
Finch.—At Hanover-square Church, E. Mills, 
esq., to Mrs H. Murray.—At Mary-le-bone, G. G, 
Wyatville, B.A.,to Miss A. S. Philips, of Barba- 
does.—At St. Luke’s, Old-street, W. E. Bird, esq., 
to Miss Buck.—Albert de Mierre, esq., to Miss 
A. M. Bovil!.—At Islington, Mr. N. Priant to 
Miss Anne Bell. 


nas 


DEATHS. 

In Bedford-square, M. Nolan, esq., chief justice 
of the Brecon circuit.—R. Woodhouse, esq., plu- 
mian professor of astronomy, Cambridge.— In 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, W. D. Bayly, esq., barrister, 
well known on the western circuit.—At Clapham, 
Mr. Holland, the principal acting partner in the 
house of Messrs. Baring Brothers —In Constitu- 
tion-row, 80, Mr. J. Collyer, asgociate engraver 
of the Royal Academy 41 years+—Mr.S. Jones, 
author of several literary works.--At Pimlico, 
73, Capt. J. Yelland; he was present at the battle 
of Copenhagen in the Monarch.—73, J. Scatcherd, 
esq., of Ave Maria-lane.—At Chelsea, Mr, J. Scott ; 
he ranked at the head of his profession as an 
animal engraver.—At Pentonville, Mr. J. Hurst, of 
Waterloo-place.— At Kentish Town, 69, D. Moore, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn.—At Kennington, 81, R. 
Burton, esq.—At Wandsworth. 83, Rev. J. Bar- 
wis.—At Tottenham, 70, T. Costellow, esq.—In 
Manchester-square, H.T.V. Hylton, esq. ; he had 
but recently recovered possession of his ancestors’ 
property, the ancient Norman Barons de Hylton, 
Chateau d’Offranville, in the forest of Arc, Nor- 
mandy.—At Holloway, 95, Mrs. Groves.—At Ful- 
ham, Mrs. Robinson.—In Hanover-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, H. Drummond, esq.—In Nottingham- 
terrace, R. Butler, esq 

MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Boulogne, Captain Webb to Emily, daughter 
of Rear-Admiral Willoughby Lake.—At the Bri- 
tish Ambassador’s, Paris, James, son of General 
Sir J. Duff, to Eliza Charlotte, daughter of Sir 
G. B. Prescott, bart.—In Paris, Dr. W. English 
to the Right Hon. Lady Maria Gordon, of Perth- 
castle.—At the British Ambassador’s, Hague, 
Rey. W. Elton to Lucy Caroline, third daughter 
of C. A. Elton, esq., and grand-daughter to Sir 
A, Elton, bart. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Naples. Rev. J. Burgess, brother-in-law to 
the late Duke of St. Alban’s.x—At Madagascar, 
Lieut. H. Cole, aide-de-camp to Lieut.-general the 
Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, and nephew to Lieut.-general 
Sir W. Cockkurn, bart.—At Brussels, General Sir 
G. S. Brown.—At Colombo, Mrs. Clough.—At 
Biolokosky, Poland, 70, the celebrated Colonel 
Von Massenbach.—At Madrid, in great poverty, 
the celebrated sculptor Alvarez —At Sidney, New 
South Wales, D’Arcy Wentworth, esq.—At Na- 
ples, 83, Cardinal Ruffo.—Drowned off Jersey, by 
the wreck of the sloop Fanny, Lord Harley, eldest 
son of the Earl of Oxford.—On the Continent, 34, 
Elizabeth, wife of H. Stracey, esq., son of Sir 
E, Stracey, bart. 





— 





MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 
WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


W. Haslewood, M.D., is elected Physician of 
the Academy at Bishopwearmouth. 


The sum in the hands of the Commissioners 


for the Reduction of the National Debt, &c., 
amounted, on the 20th November last, to 
£31,589. 

A publie monument is to be erected to the me- 
mory of the late Rey, John Smitb, Vicar of New- 
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castle; the Corporation will subseribe liberally 
to it. 

Extensive robberies were, in the Christmas 
week, committed on board three different ships 
lying inthe harbour of Sunderland, All the locks 
in the different cabins were broken open, and 
feather-beds, wearing apparel, copper-kettles, 
funnels, in fact, every portable article stolen. 

At Sunderland, there were 451 marriages, 
1,272 baptisms, and 1,036 burials, in the year; at 
Barnardcastle, 28 marriages, 158 baptisms, and 
75 burials. 

A Society has been formed in Durham for the 
Suppression of Mendicity. 

A Branch of the Bank of England is about to 
be opened at Newcastle: workmen are busily 
employed in altering some premises for its re- 
ception. 

Much snow fell in the north the second week 
iu the month, The coaches were retarded several 
hours in consequence. 

The ship Charles was wrecked off Sunderland 
on the 13th of January ; the crew perished. 

Married.) J. A. Smith, esq.,to Mrs. Grey, 
of Backworth, daughter of Sir S. C. Jervoise, 
bart.—At Durbam, Mr. Burnop to Miss Liddell. 
—At St. Helen’s Auckland, Mr. Young to Miss 
Williams; Mr. Spencer to Miss Simpson.—At 
Darlington, A. Robinson to Miss Simpson.—At 
Newcastle, Mr. E. Gibson to Miss M. Alderson; 
Mr. W. Swan to Miss Blakeman; F. H. Rich- 
mond, esq., to Miss Crozer.—At Tynemouth, Mr. 
Lambert to Miss Thursby.— At Houghton-le- 
Spring, Mr. Bee to Miss Carse.—At Barnard- 
eastie, Mr. Hardy to Miss Bird. 


Died.) At Morpeth, 101, Elizabeth, wife of 
the late J. Rutherford, who was sen to Baldric, 
the last Lord Rutherford.—At the Vicarage, Nor- 
ton, the Rev. C. Anstey; he was the reputed au- 
thor of “The Bath Guide.”’—At Durham, 82, Mrs, 
Ann Moore; Miss Deanham; Mr. M. William- 
son.—At Sunderland, Mrs. Lamb.—At Lowfield, 
72, Mr. A. Bell.—At Newcastle, Mr. W. Hender- 
son, author of an eccentric publication, called 
** Every Man his owa Doctor.” 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


A neat and commodious place of worship was 
opened in December last at Workington for the 
Primitive Methodists; it contains sittings for 
1,100 persons, 


YORKSHIRE. 

Dec. 31, at night, an army of nearly seventy 
poachers entered a plantation near Bamboro, and 
made a complete range along the line of pre- 
serves ; and about three o'clock in the morning of 
Jan. 1, they were seen leaving the plantations, 
armed with guns, bludgeons, &c., loaded with an 
immense quantity of game, perfectly unmolested ; 
nor has any circumstance transpired likely to lead 
to their detection. So much for the present state 
of the game laws.—( Leeds Intelligencer). 

The new Corn Exchange was opened at Hull 
ou New Year’s Day. 

A constant encroachment of the sea is taking 
place at the cliff between Bridlington and Barm- 
ston, and the carriage road has passed away with- 
inthe last month, appearing as though occasioned 
by an earthquake; a temporary road is made be- 
tween the undisturbed points, and a new one is 
preparing. It is in Bridlington chureh-yard, 
where, on atombstone, is preserved one of the 
most remarkable notices of longevity in the 
island, viz. “ 1542, Thomas Newman, aged 153.’ 

At the last meeting at Leeds of the Directors 


of the Northern Society, it was resolved, that the 
Gallery should be opened early in May this year, 
for the exhibition and sale of pictures by living 
artists. 

In the night of the 20th of December, an armed 
body of poachers, 60 or 70 in number, went to 
Temple Newsam, near Leeds, the seat of the 
Marchioness of Hertford, and shot pheasants in 
front of the house. 

The use of choristers is discontinued in the 
Leeds parish church; the dissenters having suc- 
ceeded in negativing a rate to pay them with. 

Several debates have taken place amongst the 
Trustees of the Leeds Infirmary, upon the pro- 
priety of augmenting the number of medical at- 
tendants. The proposition has been uniformly 
abandoned. 

Two applications to Parliament for new canals 
will be made next session; one is to run from 
Wakefield to Ferry-bridge, which will interfere 
with the Aire and Calder navigation, and will be 
opposed by the proprietors of that establishment ; 
the other from the river Don, at Balby, near Don- 
caster, through the townships of Cautley, Awkley, 
and Finningley, to join the Bicker Dike, which 
empties itself into the Trent at Stockwith, four 
miles below Gainsboro’. 

The Richmond Forester Yeomanry and the 
Craven Legion are disbanded ; Lord Wharncliffe’s 
and Lord Grantham’s are continued. 

On the 8th of January, a Bazaar was opened at 
Hull, for the benefit of the Sculcoate’s National 
School and the Infant School, which was very 
successful, 

The Leeds mail was overturned on the 22d of 
December, at Red-hill, near Nottingham, in con- 
sequence of an unruly horse being put to; the 
coachman had his skull fractured, and one pas- 
senger was so severely injured, as to be com- 
pelled to remain at the inn. 

The Corporations of York and Hull, and the 
Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield, have each sub- 
scribed £500 to the Guarantee Fund of the York- 
shire Musical Festival for 1828. 

On the 7th of January, the Huddersfield Bank- 
ing Company transferred their business to a very 
handsome edifice, erected for them according to 
a plan by Mr. Sharp, of York. The event was 
celebrated by a public dinner. 

The dissensions in the Methodist Society, at 
Leeds, are by no means abated ; several members 
have been expelled, and have formed a separate 
congregation. 

The coast of Yorkshire was visited by a severe 
gale the beginning of the month and several 
shipwrecks took place. On the 10th, a vessel 
went on shore near Scarborough, and several 
lives were lost; a poor woman saw her son 
perish, and could not help him. 

The Ilull Ship-Owners held their annual meet- 
ing on the 8th of January. From the statements 
made, it appears the shipping interest is in a 
state of great depression. So much for recipro- 
city! 

Married.| At Sheffield, J. Ward, esq.,to Miss 


Outram.—At Mirfield, Mr. J. Stancliffe to Miss 
Shepley.—At Beverley, C. Hutchinson, esq., to 


Miss Smith.—At Otley, F. Bilham, esq., to Mrs. 
Wilkinson.—At Forton, N. Hibbert, esq.,to Miss 
Smith —At Keighley, J. Wright, esq., to Miss 
Clapham.—At Leeds, Mr. Lees to Miss Laycock ; 
Mr. Bower to Mrs. Preston.—At Wakefield, J. 
Henlorm, esq., to Miss Hind.—At Howden, Mr. 
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Blanchard to Miss Wadsworth.—At Bilbrough, 
W. Holdsworth, esq., 3 Miss Ogle. 

‘Died.] At Wakefield, Miss Naylor ; Mrs, Fen- 
ton.—At York, Mrs. Beal; Mr, Beau.—At Hud- 
dersfield, R.Fritty, esq. —At Emley-park, Mrs. 
Stead.—At Halifax, T. Preston, esq.—At Years- 
ley, 100, Mrs. Cordukes.—At Woodhouse, in Ras- 
trick, J. Armitage,esq.—At Hull, Mr. G. Scanar, 
At Leeds, Mr. J. Hargreaves.—At Cusworth, W. 
Wrightson, esq.—At the house of W. Danby, esq. 
Miss Ridsdale, the celebrated dwarf; who was 
55 years old, and 3] inches high.—At Doncaster, 
J. Jarratt, esq., the founder of the new church now 
building there. - At Thorney, Mrs. Carr.—At Cha- 
peltown, Miss Hives. 

SALOP AND STAFFORD. 
Married.|] At Blithfield, J. N. Lane, esq., to 
the Hon. Agnes Bagot, second daughter of Lord 
Bagot. 
Died.) At Shrewsbury, 67, Rev. Archdeacon 
Owen. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


An important result has transpired in the pro- 
gtess of boring for apring waterin Boston. Seve- 
ral specimens of hard shelly substances have been 
met, and the auger brought up specimens of hard 
rock, pulverized by the process; but a chip of the 
original stratum, which proves to be red granite, 
came up accidentally with the auger. The ex- 
treme hardness of the rock prevents much pro- 
gress being made, and blunts the auger so as to 
require its being frequently ground, Having 
reached the decided proof of bottoming the im- 
mense bed of clay, at the depth of 430 feet, rea- 
sonable expectations are now indulged of a suc- 
cessful result, 

It appears that the celebrated bell, ycleped 
*¢ Great Tom of Lincoln,” has at length met with 
a disaster. It has susta‘ned a serious crack, the 
fissure of which extends one foot on that part of 
the bell upon which the hammer of the clock has 
usually struck. Great Tom was cast in the reign 
of James I., and weighs 96 ewt. 3qrs. 18lbs, 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

The weavers of certain descriptions of silk 
goods, who turned out a few weeks ago, in con- 
sequence of an attempted reduction of their 
wages, have resumed their employment, the ma- 
nufacturers having agreed to give the prices 
which were paid before the turn-out. 

Although the accounts of the quarter’s revenue 
present a falling off,as compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1827, amounting to £188,000, 
yet the deficiency upon the total income of the 
year amounts only to the comparative trifling 
sum of £5,993. We have, at the same time, the 
pleasure of stating, that the gross receipt of 
the customs at the port of Liverpool is the 
largest ever known, exceeding three millions 
and a quarter sterling; and the nett receipts, 
after the disbursements of the heavy boun- 
ties, repayments, expenses, &c., is more than 
£3,113,000, which is a great advance upon the 
last year, and £180,000 more than even the great 
trading year of 1825. 

A meeting of the Chamber of Commerce lately 
took place at the Exchange Committee Room, 
Manchester, when it it was resolved to petition 
the legislature for a total and unqualified repeal 
of the receipttax. 

The general amount of the sums received on 
aecount of the Macclesfield Savings’ Bank up to 
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Nov. 20, 1827 (the period of the last report by the 
trustees) Is stated to be £58,490 7s, 5d. 

Murried.] At Prestbury, T. Legh, esq., of 
Lyme-hall,to Miss Turner, daughter of W. Tur- 
ner, esq., of Shrigley-park. 

Died.) At Liverpool, the Rev. J. Mott, one of 
the first preachers in the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, 1797; 77, B. Batley, esq., formerly of 
Streatham. 

NOTTINGHAM AND DERBY. 

Ata meeting held at Chapel-en-le-Frith, Dec. 
29, 1827, of the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
Hundred of High Peak, Derby, it was resolved to 
oppose the removal of the Midsummer Sessions 
from Chesterfield to Derby by the following 
(among other) reasons:—‘* Resolved, That the 
greatest pait of the population of this hundred 
being located on the western andthe north-western 
sides of the county, at a distance of fifty miles and 
upwards from Derby, the expense of conveying 
prisoners thence to the county town, and of at- 
tending there as jurymen, is a serious evil; that 
the costs of a sessions eause differ very little from 
that ofa cause tried at the assizes; and that, in 
consequence of such oppressive charges, the 
parishes and individuals of this hundred are in- 
duced, in many instances, to suffer injustice, 
rather than encounter the costs of a trial at 
Derby.” !!! 

Died.) At Derby, 87, Mrs. Dorothy Evanson, 
sister of the late Rev. E. Evanson, M.A,. of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, author of “ The 
Dissonance of the Four Gospels,’ ‘‘ Sermons on 
various Subjects,’ &c.—At Hardstaff, 95, Eliza- 
beth Rooth, sisterto Robert Askew, the wrestler ; 
he threw Isaac Newton, of Remstow, on a stage 
erected at Bingham, Nottinghamshire, on Easter 
Monday, 1762, and was never thrown by any 
prize wrestler.—102, Mr. R. Budill; he was the 
principal hatter in Nottingham for upwards of 60 
years. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The Epiphany Sessions for Leicester com- 
menced on January 12; when the grand jury 
were called, so few were the individuals who 
answered to their names, that it was necessary to 
send for several, After a long time, only sixteen 
appeared, including the chamberlains, who were 
obliged to volunteer themselves to make up even 
that number. ‘The Recorder said he was ex- 
tremely sorry to see so few gentlemen attend ; he 
thought it would be necessary to put a stop to 
such neglect, as the court were empowered, by 
Mr. Peel’s Act, to fine every grand or petty jury- 
man who did not attend. He was sorry to see 
that the calendar was so heavy. He there per- 
ceived the names of twenty-one prisoners, most 
of whom were youthful offenders. Every friend 
of his country must wish to see a period put to 
this. A gaol would soon be built, which would 
admit of classification and hard labour, and 
where, he hoped, such punishment would be in- 
flicted that crime would soon decrease. 


WARWICK AND NORTHAMPTON. 

The very long Chancery suit relative to the 
appointment of a lecturer to St. Mary’s, Warwick, 
has at length been decided by the Lord Chancel- 
lor to be in the vicar, and not in the corporation ; 
it is worth about £60 per annum; and the law 
expenses has exceeded £15,000. The cause com- 
menced in 1615, and has been continued under the 
various chancellors from that time, being rather 
more than (wo centuries!!! 
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The King has presented the Birmingham Must- 
cal Festival Committee with a copy of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s edition of Handel’s works in 43 felio 
volumes. 

The silk trade in Coventry has been in a tole- 
rable state of activity for the last twelve months; 
the price of the artizan’s labour, though subjected 
to some trifling fluctuations, has not been lowered, 
nor would the manufacturer have much to com- 
plain of, was it not for the excessive speculations 
in the gauzes, by which the home-makers have 
sustained considerable losses. In consequence cf 
this the trade is flatter than is generally usual at 
this season of the year. 

The Magistrates of Warwickshire, assembled at 
the Epiphany Sessions, have resolved to petition 
Parliament upon the alarming increase of crime, 
and the necessity of s»me alteration in our pre- 
sent criminal jurisprudence ; one of them (Sir E, 
Wilmott) stated that the number of convictions 
during t!e seven years ending Michaelmas 1826, 
was 3,840! and that nearly one-half were under 
21 years of age, and many scarcely above the age 
of childhood!!! At these sessions (just closed) 
there were 160 prisoners for trial! and at the 
present moment there are no less than 320 per- 
sons imprisoned in the county gaol and Bridewell, 
a large proportion of whom are under 20 years 
of age!!! The expenses of prosecutions, and con- 
victions, &c. during the last seven years, includ. 
ing the disbursements at the gaol and Bridewell, 
amount to 82,4731!!! 

Married.| 'T.Caldecott, jun., esq., of Rugby- 
lodge, to Ann Catherine, daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
West. 

Died.| At Harpole, the lady of the Hon. and 
Rey. ‘IT. Dundas.—At Daventry, 86, Mrs. Wild- 
gose. 


WORCESTER AND HEREFORD. 


The carriage and horse tolls at Worcester 
bridge ceased at 12 o’clock at night, Dec, 31, after 
having been levied 46 years. When the clock 
announced the hour of twelve, hearty cheers 
burst from the multitude, the bells of the churches 
commenced a merry peal, and “God save the 
King” and “ Rule Britannia” were bugled forth. 

The tonnage during the last year of the Wor- 
cester and Birmingham Canal, increased £4,000 
compared with the previous year. 

Holt Fleet Bridge, which crosses the Severn 
about five miles above Worcester, was opened to 
the public on New Year's Day; it consists of one 
iron arch, the span of which is 150 feet, sup- 
ported by two stone arches at each end, for as- 
sisting the flow of the water daring flood time. 

The Paul Pry steam vessel lately started from 
Hereford on her first voyage to Chepstow; the 
novelty of the spectacle drew a large concourse 
of persons on the banks of the Wye, on the pas- 
sage, at the various places on the river. 

The banking-house of Messrs. Webb and Son, 
at Ledbury, has been robbed of property to the 
amount of £10,000. 

The Agriculturists of Herefordshire are about 
to petition the Legislature on the Game Lawes. 
The petitioners state that they are, generally, 
tenants of land at rack-reut ; that the quantity of 
game preserved upon their lands has latterly be- 
come most materially destructive to their pro- 
duce ; and that, although they have not any in- 
terest in the game itself, and are heavily bur- 


thened with national and parochial taxes, they 
are compelled te pay, in form of county rates, the 
expenses of prosecuting poachers, and of sup- 
porting or transporting them after conviction ; 
and it prays the House of Commons to make such 
alterations in the Game Laws, as may tend to 
lessen their pressure upon agricultural property, 
and to throw the cost of prosecutions ander them 
upon those to whose benefit ur enjoyment they are 
calculated to contribute !!! 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


The subscriptions for a new church at the Hot- 
wells, Clifton, are proceeding with great spirit. 
It is calculated that 8,455 inhabitants are desti- 
tute of the means of attending the public worship 
of the Established Church ; at least so the Com- 
mittee reports; further adding the state of the 
population in 1801 to have been 4,457; in 181}, 
6,886; in 1821, 8,844; and in 1825, no less than 
10,772. 

At the last meeting of the Subscribers to the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Railway, it was re- 
solved, “‘ that the Committee prepare and solicit 
an Act of Parliament for power to do all such acts 
az may be necessary, aud so to frame their pro- 
ceedingsin Parliament, that they may not be pre- 
cluded from effecting the railway on a single or 
double line, as may be ultimately thought best,” 

Married.] Major E. Watkins, 9th regt., of 
Alveston, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late 
Vice-Admiral Lechmere. 

Died.| At Bristol, 84, J. Noble, senior alder- 
man of that place. 

SOMERSET AND DEVON. 


On Christmas Day, a little before three o’clock, 
a terrible fire was discovered at the Yurk Hotel, 
Bath, which soon spread itself over and destroyed 
the whole of this immense pile of building. Dur- 
ing the dreadful conflagration, four men were so 
injured as to be taken to the hospital. 

The new market at Exmouth was opened Dee, 
29,in grand ceremony. 

A general mecting of noblemen and gentlemen 
was lately held at Wells, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing Friendly Societies in Somersetshire, 
when, after several resolutions had been passed, 
a subscription commenced for promoting the ob- 
ject of the meeting, amounting ,to more than 
£700. 

January 7, a public meeting was held at the 
Assembly Rooms, Taunton, for the purpose of 
receiving the Report of the Committee of the In- 
fants’ School, when, after it had been read, a 
long debate followed, when it was finally resolved 
—‘‘ That the original Infants’ School having been 
instituted under the united judgments of chureh- 
men and dissenters, established clergy and dis- 
senting ministers, upon the principle of extending 
its benefits to professing Christians uf every deno- 
mination, this meeting sees no reason for esta- 
blishing an Infants’ School upon the principles of 
the Church of England, exclusively, until the 
original school shall have been found deficient in 
the beneficial results contemplated at its for. 
mation.” 

The consent of the parties having been ob- 
tained, the formation of the new road from Yar- 
combe to Chard has been commenced, without 
waiting for Parliamentary sanctivn, and is to be 
finished by the Ist of June. 
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Died.) 71, Rev. F. Simpson, of South Pether- 
ton.—At Bath, at her mother’s (Lady Horton) 
Mrs. U.S. A. Rees, niece to the Earl of Derby.— 
At Ottery St. Mary, 63, Rev. G. Coleridge, many 
years master of the grammar school at that place. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX. 


In consequence of the prevalence of the late 
floods, the Sherborne Mercury remarks:—A 
correspondent, in allusion to these floods, says— 
“ With respect to bridges, it is supposed that, 
with the exception of those in the great lines of 
road, never were more disgraceful little erections 
than are every where to be found in travelling 
throngh this country. A great many of the se- 
rious losses which farmers sustain are owing to 
the burst of an accumulation of water, bayed 
back by a small and inefficient bridge, which is at 
length thrown down.” 

Died.] At Hinton St, Mary, 100, Mrs. Short ; 
till within these three years she never drank any 
beer or spirituous liquors, tea and water being 
her usual beverage; she had been a widow 40 
years, 


OXFORD AND BERKS. 


At the General Annnal Meeting of the Mana- 
gers of the Windsor Savings’ Bank, it appears 
that the amount received up to November 20, 
1827, was £35,256 16s, 11$d., and that the number 
of depositors was 1,069. 

A General Meeting of the Contributors towards 
the Formation of an Infants’ School, was held at 
the Audit Room, Oxford, the Mayor in the chair ; 
when, amongst other things, it was determined 
that the children of the poor should be admis- 
sible between the ages of 18 months and 7 years, 
forthe purpose of giving them instruction chiefly 
oral, in comhination with exercise and amuse- 
ment, according to the system usually adopted in 
such schools. 

Died.) 72, Rev. F. Simpson, prebendary of 
Bristol, and of University College, Oxford.—At 
Little Stoke, 71, R. Baker, esq.—H. Peters, esq., 
representative of Oxford from 1796 to 1802.—At 
Reading, Mr. Saunders.—-At Littlemore, 90, Mr. 
R. Giles.—At Oxford, 92, Mrs. A. Rought. 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 


The expenses for maintaining the poor of the 
eity and county ef Norwich, as published by the 
Corporation of Guardians, from Lady Day 1826, 
to Lady Day 1827, amounts to the sum of 
£51, 557. 5s, 2d.; the out-door allowance alone 
being £20,340. 17s. 9d. ‘There is an article under 
the title of Law Charges, thus expressed—* Wm. 
Simpson, for application to the Court of Chan- 
cery, to compel the Trustees of Bethel to give a 
preference to the poor of Norwich when a va- 
cancy occurs, £460!!!” There is a charge for 
“straw for beds, £121. 3s.”—another for “ ses- 
sions’ orders £5,200.” 

Married.) At Horning, J. Green, esq., to 
Miss Heath.—At Trunch, J. Duncombe, esq., to 
Miss Amies. 

Died.) At Bury St. Edmund’s, 80, Mrs. Hes- 
lop.—At Yarmouth, 86, Mr.London; 86, Mrs. 
Sewell.—At Hollesley-grove, 92, Mrs. Smith.— 
At Lynn, 38, Mr. S. Pearson, a journeyman 
cabinet-maker ; he was remarkable for industry, 
and found time inthe intervals of labour to ac- 
quire a deep knowledge of the higher branches 
of mathematics, and has prepared several men 
for Cambridge, who have taken high honours at 
that University, and bear testimovy to the great 
ability he possessed in that department of science, 


and the singular facility he possessed in commu- 
nica'ing bis knowledge to others, He has left a 
eon of twelve years of age, who. indicates talents 
of a similar description to those of bis father, and 
who already possesses a thorough knowledge of 
the first six books of Euclid, Quadratic Equa- 
tions, and is a tolerable Algebraist.—At Great 
Yarmouth, G, B. Preston, second son of E. Pres- 
ton, esq., of that place, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of Cambridge, 
held Jan, 16, it was resolved, “ that the proceed- 
ings of the Corporation of the town of Cambridge 
in enforcing the payment of the market aud 
other tolls claimed by them, by means of the civil 
power vested in their hands, are arbitrary and 
illegal ; and that, even if the tolls demanded were 
decided by a court of law to be legally due and 
payable to the corporation, such a violent and 
oppressive mode of collection would be contrary 
to every principle of justice and equity.” Other 
resolutions were passed, and a subscription en- 
tered into for the purpose of resisting any further 
encroachments of the corporation upon the rights 
and property of the inhabitants. 


Murried.| At Hitchin, J. Canham, esq., to 
Miss Maria Crabb. 


Died.| At Cambridge, 80, Mr. J. Deighton ; 
Mr. T, Barrett. 


HANTS AND SUSSEX. 


At a Meeting of the Governors of the Chiches- 
ter Savings’ Bank, Dec. 27, 1827, it appeared that 
the sum invested in the bank up to that period 
amounted to £39,989. 7s. 7d., and the number 
of depositors were 797. 

The increase of trade at Shoreham may be ima- 
gined, from the fact of the customs duties this 
last year having been about £10,000 above the 
receipt of those of 1826. 

A dreadful and fatal affray has happened be- 
tween the blockade and smugylers near Bexhill, 
in which a regular engagement took place; a 
quarter-master and two ofthe batsmen were killed, 
besides several wounded on both sides. The 
sinugglers amounted tu near 100, and the blockade 
to about 45. 

Died.] At Hastings, the Hon. M. E. C. Graves, 
fourth daughter of Lord Graves.—-At Southsea, 
near Portsmouth, 101, J. Agnew, a pensioner of 
the 33d regt. 


KENT AND SURREY. 


At a late meeting of the inhabitants of Queen- 
borough, it was resolved to petition Parliament 
against the restrictions placed by the corporation 
on the fisheries. Fur several years the most 
frightful distress has prevailed, and the poor 
rates have risen to 20s. in the pound. 


Died.| At Westerham, 66, J. Wilks, esq. 


BUCKS AND BEDFORD. 


The new church at Gaweott, in the parish of 
Buckingham, has been lately opened for divine 
service. 


HERTS AND ESSEX. 


The Annual Meeting of the Trustees and Di- 
rectors of the Herts Savings’ Bank was held 
at the Shire-hall, when it appeared that 
£112,939. 3s. 1d. was the amount of the sum 
invested in the Bank up te Dec. 26, 1827, and 
that the number of depositors were 1,979. 
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Died.] At Pevingdon, 65, Lieut.-Gen, Minet. 
—70, kev M. Wiseman, carate of Aveley; on 
Christmas Day he was reading the communion 
service, when he fell in front of the altar and ex- 
pired.—Rev. R. Lewis, 50 years rector of Ching- 
ford, and 57 joint lecturer of St. John’s, Hack- 
ney. 


CORNWALL. 


The Chairman, in his charge to the grand jury, 
at the County Sessions, congratulated them on 
the calendar being unusually light. The Magis- 
trates declared, at the close of the Sessions, that 
in consequence of the frequent failure of Benefit 
Clubs throughout the county, they will not enrol 
the articles of any new club, unless the principles 
on which they are founded are sanctioned by a 
respectable actuary. 

Died.] At St. Agnes, 71, Rev. 8. Evans; for 
upwards of 40 years a preacher as a Wesleyan 
Methodist.—At Launceston, 99, Mr. Collins. 


WALES. 


A Benefit and Annuitant Society for Females 
has lately been established at Cardiff, under the 
patronage of the ladies of itsenvirons, The rules 
are similar to those of the Cardiff Annuitant So- 
eiety for men. 

From a statement of the Cardiff Savings’ Bank, 
it appears that £15,686, 18s. 2d. is at present due 
to the depositors. 

At the General Annual Meeting of the Trustees 
and Managers of the Pembrokes!:ire and Haver- 
fordwest Saving’s Bank, held Dec. 13, it appeared 
by their ninth report, that £24,495. 12s. 8d. was 
the amount received up to Nov. 20, 1827; and 
that the number of depositors were 677; besides 
10 friendly societies. The report states, that, 
from its commencement, no persons have been 
allowed tu become depositors who were either 
worth £500, or whose annual ineome exceeded 
£100. 

Cardiff bridge has given way to the force of 
the floods oceasioned by the late heavy rains. 

A Musical Festival has lately taken place at 
Wrexham, on the occasion of opening the splendid 
new organ in Wrexham Church. It was well at- 
tended by the inhabitants of the northern parts of 
the principality. 

The wife of David Evans, a carrier to Mana- 
fon, Montgomeryshire has been completely re- 
stored from a violent uterine hemorrhage by the 
operation of transfusion of blood. Mr, Cle- 
ment, jun., the surgeon in attendance, seeing the 
poor woman’s danger (pulsation having been im- 
perceptible some time, and her extremities quite 
cold), prevailed on a young man named Evan 
Jones, from Llanrwst, to permit him to open a 
vein in his arm, whence by means of Weis’s pa- 
tent syringe and tubes (the tubes kept warm, to 
prevent congelation) he injected a few ounces of 
blood into the woman’s veins. The operation 
was successful ; the patient gradually recovered 
strength ; and yesterday was able to sit up in 
bed. She is upwards of 40 years of age, and the 
mother of a large family.—Shrewsbury Chro- 
nicle. 

Died.| At Carmarthen, R. Waters, esq.—At 
St. Bride’s-hill, Milford, 70, C. A. Phillips, esq.— 
At Harbrandston, 94, Mr. W. Field.—At Peny- 
graig, near Aberystwith, 91, Mrs. Pugh.—7i, T. 
Whitehurst, esq., of Penyclawdd, Denbigh.—8}, 
J. Bassett, esq., many years a magistrate for 
Glamorganshire. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The foundation stone of a Royal Exchange was 
recently laid at Glasgow. 

The beneficial consequences to the Highlands 
of the removal of the obstructions to the prosperity 
of the Caledonian Canal beginto manifest them- 
selves. The heayy and impolitic dues, which 
amounted almost to a prohibition of the use of 
that great and useful work, bave been reduced 
one-half. The reduced dues will come into ope- 
ration from and after the Ist of January. We 
may now, therefore, venture to anticipate a con- 
siderable and increasing resort of shipping to this 
commodious inland navigation ; from the benefits 
of which our seafaring people have been hitherto 
almost excluded, by the exaction of dues, which 
led them to prefer the perilous and cireuitous 
voyage by the Pentland Firth, to the safe and 
short cut throngh the Great Glen of Scotland. 
We are not without hopes, too, that some impor- 
tant and beneficial alterations in the line of the 
great Highland road will be ere long effected. 

The quantity of cotton consumed in Scotland 
during the year 1827, was about 1,400 bags a 
week ; in 1826, it was only 1,080—the result being 
320 bags per week more in favour of the improve- 
ment in trade. 

At the Edinburgh Agricultural Meeting, re- 
cently held, at which above 300 noblemen and 
gentlemen attended ; Sir John Sinclair addressed 
the party after breakfast, and informed them, that 
a great part of the bread which they had been 
eating was composed chiefly of potatoe flour, and 
that if the public would be contented with such 
bread, Britain would never require a bushel of 
foreign grain. 

Died.) At Bothwell-castle, 80, Archibald Lord 
Douglas, of Douglas, lord-lieutenant of the county 
of Forfar.—At Dumfries, Old Deacon Johnston, 
who lived in the reigns of four kings, and was a 
lad of 17 when Prince Charles and his Highlanders 
visited Dumfries, He was father of the Seven 
Incorporations; and the inscription en his coffin 
set forth that a whole century had rolled over his 
head. 

IRELAND. 

A general meeting of the Catholics, unconnected 
with the Catholic Association, was held at Dub- 
lin on the 26th ult., at which it was resolved to 
call upon the different parishes throughout Ire- 
land, to assemble all on the same day to petition 
Parliament. The day fixed on was the 6th of 
January, when, after mass in all the Roman 
Catholic Chapels, it was intended that simulta- 
neous meetings should be held, at which the 
priests were to preside, and petitions for eman- 
cipation be presented and signed. It was deter- 
mined that a petition, similar to that whieh pro- 
duced the remarkable discussion in the session of 
1825-6, between Mr. Spring Rice and Mr. George 
Dawson, on the subject of the Treaty of Limerick, 
should be intrusted to the latter gentleman for 
presentation in the Commons, and tothe Earl of 
Kingston in the House of Lords. 

Married.| At Dublin, M. Conolly, esq., to 
Anna Maria, daughter of Sir N. O’Donnel, bart., 
and niece to Lord Annesley. 


Died.| 70, Hon. F. H. Hutchinson, brother to 
Earl Donoughmore, and father to the member for 
Tipperary.—Major Conroy, drowned by the up- 
setting of a boat on a lake near Ballyshannon.— 
At Clarisford-house, Killaloe, the Right Rev. A. 
Arbuthnot, Bishop of Killaloe. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 26thof December 1827, to the 25th of January 1828. 
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- E, Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill and Lombard Street. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


From December 20th, 1827, to January 19th, 1828. 
By Wiciiam Harris and Co. 50, High Holborn. 
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4 36 | 44| 33 | 29 73] 29 52] 97 | 95 w NW — | Rain _ 
5 34 | 35 | 34| 29 52/29 53 | 96 | 98 WwW NNW — | Snow | Fair 
6 36 | 39 | 33 | 29 54/| 29 81 | 96 | 98 Ww SE — |Ch. | Clo 
7 35 | 36| 33 | 29 86/29 74/89/92] SE E _ —_ ca 
8 34 | 38 | 33 | 29 75 | 29 85! 85 | 90 ESE NE -— — — 
9 34} 35} 29/29 85/29 77/87/87! SE E — = - 
10 C | 31 | 34 | 28 | 29 57 | 29 52 | 87 | 92 N SE am ~e a 
11 j 32 40 | 36 | 29 41 | 29 47 | 99 | 99 ESE SE Snow { Sleet | Fog 
12 38 | 46} 42} 29 63/29 51| 99! 99) Wsw SE | Fog | Rain | Rain 
1 13 44 | 47138129 45) 29 45] 99 | 94 Ww Ww Clo. | Clo. | Clo. 
14} 43} 45/35/29 37/29 aofo9}os| Nw | NE = —. | Rain 
15 35 | 37 | 31; 29 48 | 29 61 | 99; 98 NE NE — Rain Snow 
16 33140138 |99 68 | 29 68 92 | 9: NE SK -_ — | Rain 
17 @ | 16 | 50 | 49 | 29 68 | 29 98 94} SW sw ij — — | Ch. 
18 54 | 56 | 46) 30 04 30 06 93 |s9/ Sw wWsw | — | Clo. | Fair 
19 49 | 55 | 47| 30 13 30 13) 86/90) wsw_| sw! Fnir_ | Fine = .| 
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